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MERTON' 


CONCLUDED. 


CHAPTER X. 


Come, be a man--*Drown thyself? Drown catt wad bUnd 
pupp'ios! 1 have professed me thy friend, and 1 confess me 
knit to thy deserving: with cables of perdurable toughness ; 
1 could never better stead thee than now : put money in thy 
purse.'”- 

This last adventure affected Henry but lit¬ 
tle when it first occurred, for though under his 
present circumstances a certain store of ready- 
money was very agreeable, he had now become 
so accustomed to the ruggedness of the road 
through life, that he stepped over minor ills as 
the tfaveller, anxious to reach the summit of 
the mountain, skips over the little hiltdcks he 
encounters in his path, or, if he b«s%i*e and 
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skilful, renders them rather of lESe in his task 
of climbing. 

The trial was at hand, the result .«f .which 
was to him the summit of the mountaiir^ and 
while in pursuit of his great object, (a final 
disentanglement from his unforlunate mar¬ 
riage,) he would not have been likely to care a 
great deal for his six hundred and two pounds 
eighteen shillings and sixpence, which in all 
probability he should eventually recover, had 
not the gentleman we have already mentioned, 
(Mr. Templeman the solicitor,) mildly illustra¬ 
ted the proverb which says, that “ Necessity has 
no law,” by reminding Henry of the increasing 
expenses of his case, and the absolute want of 
means for carrying it on, which (however great 
his respect for his client,) he could not at the 
moment himself conveniently furnish. This lit¬ 
tle refreshener coming just at the same time as 
the bankruptcy of Messrs. Saddington, Wynch, 
and Colville, tirade Henry feel the importance 
and inconvenience of his loss, which otherwise 
he would have regarded as a trifle, and more¬ 
over reduced him to the necessity of looking 
out for some mode of raising the money re¬ 
quired for his lawyers. 
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His salary from Government, it appeared, 
upon a side-winded enquiry, which he made at 
the Colonial Office, did not begin till his ar¬ 
rival at the place of his destination-r-a circum¬ 
stance which, while it spoke very favourably for 
the economy of the administration, considerably 
lowered the value of the appointment in his eye, 
inasmuch as he was quite certain that Mrs. Mea¬ 
dows would never acquiesce in her daughter’s 
banishment to an island, whose existence was 
doubtful, and where, if an establishment were 
actually formed,- the “ flame they were so rich 
in,” would hardly serve to keep her and her 
husband warm through a five months’ night. 

This little drawback he resolved to maintain 
profoundly secretin his own breast; hoping when 
it came to the point, either to make an arrange 
ment with some desperate man labouring under 
a wife and ten children, who might be glad to 
exchange some six or seven hundred pounds per 
antmra here, for a quadrupled income nearer 
the Pole, or at all events induce Fanny’s mo¬ 
ther to relinquish her opposition to a match, 
which, according to the proverb, seemed to have 
been “ made in Heaven.” 

B 2 
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Henry in this dilemma had recourse to what 
appears a very silly scheme for an intelligent 
young man to adopt: it was no other than 
that of answering an advertisement put forth 
through some morning newspaper, by one A.B. 
who professed the greatest readiness to assist 
heirs, public officers, and persons of. respecta¬ 
bility of all sorts, with money, on the short- 
est notice and the most equitable terms. He 
met with immediate encouragement from the 
mysterious personage, who lay perdu some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of the New Road, 
and having in due time visited him, and been 
very civilly received, proposed to borrow a 
thousand pounds upon that, which every bor¬ 
rower is extremely ready to offer, but which 
few lenders are inclined to accept — his own 
personal security. 

There appeared, as might be supposed, a 
good deal of difficuity in the outset of the 
negotiation, b'ut after two or three days’ delay, 
sundry visits and letters, references, and appli¬ 
cations, the agent’s friend, who was to be the 
lender, who lived out of town, and who more¬ 
over appeared to calculate more upon the da¬ 
mages to be recovered by Henry from Laving- 
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toil, than any other security> made an arrange¬ 
ment which seemed extremely fair to the bor¬ 
rower, and was immediately entered into. 

The lender was a general merchant, who had 
not the money, but the money's-worth at com¬ 
mand; and accordingly, Henry, upon the sug¬ 
gestion and at the recommendation of A. B. 
evdhtually received, after deducting thirty 
pounds for a douceur to the said A. B. and' 
fifty pounds for a year’s interest, thirty-five 
dozen of Champaigne, at six pounds per do¬ 
zen ; fifteen tons of outshot hemp, at thirty- 
eight pounds per ton; twenty pounds’ worth of 
Purbeck paving stones; ^nd a ton-and-a-half 
of Derby cheese, at sixty-five shillings per 
cwt .; into possession of which, together with 
twenty-two pounds ten shillings in cash, my 
hero was forthwith put, in return for a bond 
judgment, and warrant of attorney for one 
thousand pounds. 

This being arranged, the exemplary A. B. 
kindly enquired whether he should under¬ 
take (which he would do for a very trifling 
comfnission) to dispose of these articles on 
account of my hero: a proposition so extreme¬ 
ly civil and obliging that it did not require a 
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moment’s consideration on Henry’s part to be 
accepted. Time was of course necessary to 
throw them judiciously into the market, which 
Henry coijd not afford to give, and they were 
accordingly sold by the great exertions and 
good management of the kind mediator, for 
nearly four hundred pounds, which was thought 
by Henry a very favourable return, considetfng 
that he had discovered, soon after the arrange¬ 
ment, that the Champaigne was ropy, the hemp 
not answerable to sample, that the Purbeck 
stones were lost by the sinking of a barge in 
a squally night near Limehouse, and that the 
cheese, instead of Derby, which it professed 
to be, was small Edam, (foreign.) 

Still, however, the money was obtained, the 
%vorks were oiled, and the great machinery of 
the law was put in motion; every hour, as the 
day of trial approached, brought fresh cer¬ 
tainty of the result, and the ten thousand 
pounds, at which the damages were laid, might 
be fairly considered in Henry’s pocket. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Meadows’s benevo¬ 
lence with respect to her new protegee, Miss 
Graham, by no means slumbered, and her 
efforts on her behalf were repaid, much to her 
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surprise, by a checque for one thousand pounds, 
which was enclosed to her for Mary’s use, at 
the desire of Old Felton, who was extremely 
ill, and unable himself to write more than his 
name. The afiair had therefore been managed 
between his attorney and his housekeeper, Mrs. 
Gage, who was in Mary’s secret, but who did 
not tell the whole story, either to her super- 
annuated master or to the lawyer, but confided 
to both of them just enough to corroborate the 
statement of Mrs. Meadows’s friend, and prove 
the obligation which the Felton family were un¬ 
der, to do something for the young woman, with¬ 
out making any explanation likely to weaken 
an affection, which the said lawyer, who had 
lately succeeded his father in business atHavers- 
field, had in early days felt for the said Mary. 

Old Felton had few relations, and those but 
distant ones ; the Castletons were, perhaps, 
amongst the nearest of his connexions-, and 
with them he kept^jip no communication him¬ 
self. George, the young man my readers may 
recollect as being the companibn of John Fel¬ 
ton*, on the shooting-party at Carlton, had mar¬ 
ried in such a way as to disoblige the old gen¬ 
tleman so seriously, that he had quite discarded 
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him. Thus, considering the state of his health 
and his intellect, and the influence under which 
he evidently was at this period, it did not ap¬ 
pear at all improbable, that Mary Graham, by 
the misrepresentations 6f the interested party 
(who had the making of Felton’s will, and who 
would diave been enraptured under such cir¬ 
cumstances to marry her,) might, in an almost 
miraculous manner, become possessed of more 
of the old man’s property than she ever ex¬ 
pected, or than indeed would ever have fallen 
to her share, had her seducer survived. 

The good fortune of some persons and the 
jrerverse fate of others, are, I admit, the sub¬ 
jects of my present consideration; and I can¬ 
not but pause for a moment to remark, how dif¬ 
ferent the positions in which the various cha¬ 
racters of my drama stand at the present mo¬ 
ment, are from those In which we found them 
at its commencement. How long the sunshine 
of one set of‘persons anc|, the gloom of the 
other are to last, time will shew: most certainly 
Henry’s present situation was capable of much 
amendment. No wonder, then, that his h(ypes 
and expectations were called into full play by 
the one certainty, that in a few days the imr 
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portant cause of Merton v, Lavington would 
be called on and decided. 

There was a little drawback (as indeed there 
generally was to all his anticipated successes 
in life) upon the present occasion, which pre¬ 
sented itself in, the shape of a piece of intelli¬ 
gence from Mrs. Meadows, of her intention 
to go with her daughter to Paris immediately. 
Mr. Wilson, so long the admirer of Miss Ne¬ 
ville, (Fanny’^ friend,) had |t length been ac¬ 
cepted by that lady, with the consent of her 
father and connexions, and Fanny was solicited 
to accept the office of bride's-maid upon the 
occasion of her approaching marriage. 

It was almost impossible to refuse; and since 
Wilson had resolved on taking his bride from 
the church-door to France, to introduce her to 
his aunt, who was living in the French metro¬ 
polis, Mrs. Meadows all at once discovered 
that it would be the most admirable opportu¬ 
nity for her to pay a visit to the ascient friends 
of her youth, the ci-devant button-makers of 
Harley Street, whose family had been living 
cither in Paris or its neighbourhood ever since 
the death of the old gentleman who was the 
head of it—an act of gratitude and respect, 
n 5 
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upon which she dilated with her accustomed 
animation and enthusiasm. 

I am a great admirer of sincerity, and I wor- 
ship gratitude, wherever it displays itself; but 
I cannot, even with my charitable disposition 
towards my friends, shut ray eyes and open my 
ears so implicitly and civilly, as to blind my¬ 
self to facts, and listen to pretences at their 
will and pleasure. I give Mrs. Meadows credit 
for a great deal <^f good feeling, mixed with a 
tolerable share of worldliness, a little cant, a 
sufficient quantity of vanity, and the usual pro¬ 
portion of maternal affection, and I perceived 
the moment this proposed excursion to the 
Continent was communicated to me, some¬ 
thing in it, more than met the ear,”—that 
is to say, as I listened—I looked; as I heard 
T-I saw; and in the twinkling of an eye dis¬ 
covered that, although affection to old friends, 
gratitude to old connexions, and the sweet tri¬ 
bute payable to “ Aulcl Lang Syne,” w'ere the 
ostensible causes of the movement, something 
more had occurred, than my smart friend with 
the rouge and ringlets chose to develope, to oc¬ 
casion the sudden alteration in their plans. 

The real truth was, that the wary Mrs. 
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Meadows had been picking up renseigmments 
of Henry’s affairs from various quarters. She 
began to doubt, in some degree, the value of 
his appointment; she had heard of the neces¬ 
sity of residence on the spot; add she had 
moreover collected—certainly not from his 
friends—doubts as to the result of the trial; 
putting all of which together, she resolved, that 
an expedition to France would, while it gave 
her a character for amiability and tenderness of 
feeling, afford her time for the consideration 
of her future conduct towards her soi-disant 
son-in-law, who fluctuated in her estimation, 
like a Columbian Bond in the Foreign Stock- 
Market, her aft’ections towards him being regu¬ 
lated by his circumstances, as implicitly as the 
tides are influenced by the pale orb of night, 
Fanny, much as she esteemed Lucy Neville, 
felt a little distaste for the protracted sojourn 
in France; but her mother won her over to Acr 
way of considerhig the matter, by pointing out 
the indelicacy there would be, in a marriage 
with Merton, immediately after the decision of 
the Court, with respect to his present wife; not 
to speak of the law’s delay, which would mi¬ 
litate seriously against the final termination of 
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the case, so as to render the plaintiff marriage¬ 
able again, which in all probability he would 
not legally be, for many months to come. 

“ Marry in haste, and repent at leisure,” is a 
proverb in* pretty general use; but seriously 
speaking, however easy it may be to get a wife 
in England, the difficulty of getting rid of one 
is by no means trifling. Divorce is one of 
the blest privileges of aristocracy, and Mrs. 
Meadows foresaw rubs and impediments, of 
the nature of which she was quite aware, but 
which she certainly did not succeed in making 
Fanny perfectly well understand. 

The Nevilles were delighted with tlie scheme 
of making up the party; and when Fanny, either 
in single-hearted good-nature, or in ho})es of 
getting out of it altogether, started her favourite 
protegee, Mary Graham, as an objection to the 
plan, she was* over-ruled in a moment. Her 
mother argued, that interested as they might 
he, from circiimstances, in the fate of that 
young person, still, neither her claim upon 
them, nor her condition of life, could sanction 
them in making her one of such an expedition, 
nor justify her in expecting such a mark of 
attention, Mrs. Neville, however, found a 
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remedy far beyond Mary’s hopes, or Fanny’s 
fears. She proposed to take Miss Graham with 
her to Brighton, where she and her husband 
were going, after the wedding, to give the two 
younger girls the benefit of the sea air. 

This was an offer: Mary had won upon Mrs. 
Neville by her delicate manners, her personal 
attractions, her unassuming accomplishments, 
and the interesting detail of her sorrows. The 
moment had now arrived for Mary to decide 
whether she should still keep on the mask, or 
avow her real circumstances. The question was 
a most important one : she would be made by 
silence, and marred by candour. The poor 
girl, though she looked divinely, was in fact, 
but human—her secret was known only to one 
individual on earth ; that individual loved and 
pitied, and would never betray her. She was 
tlierefore safe, if she kept her own counsel; 
and it would have been an act of self-devotion 
and )n>vcl heroism in her, far beyond the im¬ 
perfect ability of a poor finite creature, to have 
avowed her guilt, to those who loved her for 
her misfortunes, and would have discarded her 
for her crime! 

If, as the satirists say, it is a wonder that 
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a woman keeps a secret, the wonder “perhaps 
ceases when the secret happens to be her 
own. Certain it is, that Mary Graham con¬ 
ducted herself wonderfully upon the present 
occasion, hnd never dropped the remotest hint 
towards the real state of the case. She was 
received into the family of the Nevilles, not 
exactly as governess to the younger girls, but 
as their temporary companion and associate 
during the absence of their newly married sis¬ 
ter, who was expected to return from her con¬ 
tinental visit in about four months, and in that 
general and undefined capacity for which she 
appeared so admirably qualified, was speedily 
domesticated in their house. 

Some of my readers will think, that Mary 
should have assumed a different tone, have 
taken higher ground, and have starved, rather 
than thus practise a tacit imposition upon so 
respectable a family as the Nevilles; and if 1 
had been indenting adventures instead of de¬ 
tailing facts, or working out morals instead of 
illustrating proverbs, it would have been right, 
no doubt, to have made her fling herself at 
Mrs. Neville’s feet, her beautiful brown hair 
all dishevelled, her expressive dark blue eyes 
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filled with tears, aad in a strain of heart-broken 
despair, confess her “ single error,” then pro¬ 
bably rush from her patroness’s presence, either 
into a wilderness, or to immediate death. But 
nature, self-preserving nature, from i^hich alone 
I sketch, prompted my little villager to a very 
different line of conduct. She had loved, and 
had been deceived—she had been miserable 
enough. Heaven knows! Long-suffering and 
repentance had fortified her mind, and reason 
and religion had taught her to regard the 
world witli complacent satisfaction, and re¬ 
solve to live in it, an amended life, and thus 
atone for her past error by the most exem¬ 
plary conduct. 

With all these good resolutions, and the ex¬ 
tremely pleasant offer of Mrs. Neville to boot, 
(in which her children eagerly joined,) Mary 
determined to settle herself comfortably when 
she could;—a decision which does not seem 
very extraordinary, and which gave all parties 
concerned, the most heartfelt pleasure. 

Amongst those who heard of it, no one was 
more truly gratified than poor Mrs. Gage, who, 
in her affectionate letters to Mary, mentioned 
that the old ’squire repeatedly spoke of her with 
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tears in his eyes, and she was sure if it had 
been pressed upon him, would have had her 
down to Haversfield—a measure which the said 
Mrs. Gage, for reasons best known to lierself, 
and which* any of us may guess, did not think 
it safe or judicious to enforce at the moment. 

All this, then, being arranged, Henry, as I 
have already said, was informed of the great 
movement of the Meadowses, and it came upon 
him the more heavily as it was quite unex¬ 
pected. There was a solace, a comfort in the 
society of the mother and her daughter, which 
cheered him even in his saddest hours. Their 
house was the haven where he anchored safely, 
after the most tempestuous days; and that they 
should remove themselves to such a distance 
just as his calamities were coming to a close, 
and his difficulties drawing to a conclusion, ap¬ 
peared a sort of renewal of ill-luck, for which 
he was not pre|)ared, and he bore it with less 
philosophy tlvm he usually had at comuiaud. 
Wounds and thrusts, and blows and buffetings 
from indifferent people in the world, he could 
endure, but a stab inflicted by Fanny’s hand 
was sharp indeed; for, as he said, he was quite 
sure if s/te had really resisted the proposition. 
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it would not have been enforced. It was in vain 
she represented the actual state of the case, as 
she was taught to believe it: he was dissatisfied; 
and if he had not known that Major Rpshbrook 
was actually at an English watering-place, he 
would assuredly have been (as a well-regulated 
lover ought never to be) in a passion. 

A most extraordinary penchant (lovers will 
think it natural) seized him in the midst of his 
irritation, which was no other than an invete¬ 
rate desire to see France. But there were many 
circumstances which militated against his Join¬ 
ing the party destined for that country, some 
of which were insupemble, which, by the way, 
the lady mother of my Fanny knew perfectly 
well at the time she made the arrangement; 
and poor Henry was doomed to hear bells ring, 
which jingled not for him, eat bride-cake he 
had not ordered, and stand upon the steps of 
Mrs. Neville’s door to see Fanny and happi¬ 
ness once more roll awa| from him*in Wilson’s 
travelling-carriage and four, in which the party 
started for Dover immediately after the wed¬ 
ding breakfast. 

It was all too true, and yet so sudden, that 
it seemed like a dream; and till the servant 
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asked him if he would not walk in, he stood at 
the door gazing, transfixed like a statue. The 
dulness of the rest of the day was so insuffer¬ 
able, tha,t he almost lamented the absence of 
a serious misfortune, which generally occurred 
to him at the rate of one per dietn, and which 
might have given something like an interest to 
his existence. 

To be sure, in a little space of time he 
would be engaged in his trial—there would be 
excitement and agitation enough to satisfy 
any man disliking still life, and he endeavoured 
to busy himself in the preparations, which were, 
in fact, already made. 

Henry, although convinced of his success, 
had left no precaution untaken to ensure it; 
and early on the eventful morning he repaired 
to the neighbourhood of Westminster Hall, and 
breakfasted with his amiable and exemplary 
solicitor; who, however, although he ate very 
heartily, did not appear quite so elated with the 
prospect before him as his sanguine client. 

Henry had not nerve, nor did he think it 
would be delicate, to go into the'court openly 
and avowedly, but as soon as he had gathered 
that the case was actually on, he stole anxiously 
thither, and concealing himself partly behind a 
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curtain and a column in a dark comer, his eager 
ears received with rapture the convincing ora¬ 
tory of his leading counsel, who, with surprisspg 
energy and a flow of eloquence perfectly as¬ 
tounding, depicted, in language which it would 
only injure to repeat, “ the bright flame of Hy¬ 
men burning like the lamp in the pure fane of 
Vesta, blurred and sullied as it lay upon the 
sancttfied altar by the sacrilegious hand of the 
defendant, who came hurrying from France like 
the spoiler of old, and hastening to Curzqn- 
street. May Fair, like the deadly serpent tempt¬ 
ing the confiding woman to her ruin,” 

In short, the metaphors were so frequent, 
the imagery so brilliant, and the language so 
redundant, that although, owing to the prover¬ 
bial haste of his countrymen, (for he was an Irish 
gentleman,) the learned counsel, in a similar 
style to that which I have quoted, likened “ the 
insidious defendant,” whose guilty tears be 
sneered at, jUo a politic crocodile*coming in a 
travelling carriage to snatch away his blooming 
prey,” and charged him with carrying ofi' the 
lady, leaning on his arm like a wily fox as he 
was, from “an assembly;”—still it dazzled, 
it won, it excited, it agitated the whole court. 
The jury trembled, the foreman’s hair actually 
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uncurled itself, and the learned Chief Justice 
blew his nose twice at its conclusion. The 
thing was settled; and Henry was so convinced 
of the rejpult, that he imagined no man would 
be bold enough or silly enough to attempt any 
thing like a reply. 

But, alas! up rose a steady, grave, and 
sedate-looking person, who, after the learned 
counsel for the plaintiff’ had called his wit¬ 
nesses and proved the adultery to the entire 
satisfaction of every indiff'erent person, and,to 
' the heartfelt mortification of poor Henry, who 
was most anxious for such proof, and yet 
almost wept at his own success, began so to 
cross-examine, torture, turn and twist their 
evidence, that my hero retired to his coffee¬ 
house in double-quick time, and in an agony 
of doubt and amazement. Here he meant to 
have remained, and waited till the great end 
was achieved, but it was a situation too trying, 
too agitating: he again returned to his snug 
corner in the court, and again listened. The 
first words which caught his ear sounded some¬ 
thing like these,—they came from the Bench— 
“ What! do you mean to tell the Court that 
the plaintiff left his wife two days after their 
marriage, to visit another woman 
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The answer was quite inaudible. 

“ Can that be the case ?” said the learned 
Judge again, somewhat sharply. 

Here a murmuring ensued, the purport of 
which, from the distance at which he was 
placed, and the noise of his neighbours who 
did not care one straw about the result of the 
case then trying, Henry could not perfectly 
understand; hut he heard the grave-looking 
person, who was of counsel for the defendant, 
conclude something he had been saying with 
this animated appeal :— 

“ It is all true, my Lord; and now, my Lord, 
this man, this Merton, this debased, degraded 
plaintiff, has the effrontery to come here and 
ask for damages!” 

Henry could just see the face of the judge 
over the backs of the barristers’ wigs, and never 
were surprise, indignation, contempt, and ridi¬ 
cule, more splendidly illustrated than in the 
countenance of his Lordship after this agree¬ 
able, yet somewhat forcible observation. 

What added to Henry’s misery was, that a 
judge who is ordinarily and proverbially a grave 
personage, should, after hearing this, actually 
smile and nod at his learned brother Seijeant 
Honeydew, expressing by his looks and ges- 
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tures, that he had never heard any thing so 
impudent or so absurd in the whole course of 
his practice, as an attempt to get comi>ensa-- 
tion for such a loss. 

When his Lordship began to sum up, and 
made two or three extremely unpleasant allu¬ 
sions to the plaintiff’s deception and desertion 
of his wife, Henry was first angry and then 
miserable; but when, in reference to his notes 
of the examination, his Lordship descanted 
upon the plurality of Mrs. Merton’s infidelities, 
and inveighed bitterly against the meanness of 
the plaintiff, who had evidently married her for 
the sake of her fortune, and the advantage 
likely to arise from the influence of Lord Cas- 
tleton, he was paralyzed. He, who would not 
have suffered the slightest imputation to be 
cast upon his character without instantly re¬ 
senting it, doomed to listen to a description of 
himself absolutely revolting—it was too much; 
and he rushed from the fane of justice to his 
old retreat at the tavern, where his solicitor at 
four o’clock joined him; and, with a face con¬ 
siderably lengthened from fatigue and disap¬ 
pointment, informed him that the jury upon 
the ground of his neglect and deception to- 
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wards his new married wife, her notorious 
misconduct before, and an apparent collu¬ 
sion on his part in her intrigues after, mar¬ 
riage, had returned a verdict j’ob the 

DEFENDANT! 

I think little remains to be said to impress 
upon my readers the effect this intelligence 
had upon Henry:—duped, deceived, and im¬ 
posed upon by the girl, for duping, deceiving, 
and imposing upon whom, he was saddled with 
her for life; liable to her debts; open to the 
ridicule, if not the absolute contempt, of the 
world; stigmatized in a public court as the 
willing vendor of his own reputation in the first 
instance, and the easy barterer of that of his 
wife in the second ; loaded with all the costs 
of the suit in question by way of immediate ill, 
and eternally shut out of the possibility of 
marrying Fanny Meadows! 

He turned in his distress to his three coun¬ 
sel, and never was more surpriseS in his life at 
finding them in the most admirable spirits, 
llis horror, however, when he, who (like all of 
us at various times) fancied at that moment 
the eyes of the whole world were on him, and 
everybody more or less interested in the impor- 
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tant cause just then concluded—beheld the 
grave-looking gentleman who had cut up his 
evidence, ridiculed his advocate, and clearly 
displayed, that his learned friend w'as totally 
ignorant of his subject, step into the same 
carriage with his opponent, and invite the 
second of his counsel to take an early dinner 
with him before a consultation at the cham¬ 
bers of a third in Lincoln’s Inn that evening. 
Dinner! thought Henry, sickening at the 
word; and can these heartless men think of 
dining after my defeat! 

One of his lawyers, however, did offer some¬ 
thing like consolation, and Henry listened to 
him with implicit attention, and a certain de¬ 
gree of gratitude. He was the junior, and hav¬ 
ing nothing whatever to do, speculated upon 
being invited to dine with his client: he, how¬ 
ever, failed in this attempt, for, when by way 
of soothing niy poor hero he talked to him of 
lodging an appeal in the Arches, of going over 
the matter again, of appealing to the delegates, 
of a probability that he might get a verdict in 
his favour; and then by allowing his wife a 
handsome maintenance, secure himself from her 
society, while he applied to Parliament for a 
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divorce, and eventually, in five or six years, at 
a certain expense, probably rid himself of her 
altogether. This jargon, which was quite un¬ 
intelligible to Henry, brought on something 
like a paroxysm of raving madness: he was 
perfectly bewildered; and had not the kind¬ 
ness and attention of his solicitor induced 
him to force him into the acceptance of an 
invitation to his house, I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve that my narrative would have been cut 
short here, by the self-destruction of my poor 
hero. 

He was, however, doomed to afford more 
sport; and as I cannot extricate him satis¬ 
factorily from his present difficulties, I will 
for the present leave him to his fate, promising, 
at all events, “to run him again to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“ Put out the light, anj then 


W HEN, after a torturing night of slee[>less 
recollections, poor Merton arose from his bed, 
it seemed as if he were in a wilderness; those 
tiom whom alone he could receive consolation 
were far away, and the flippant attentions of 
common-place acquaintances would but ill 
atone for that soothing interest which real 
fi iondship only feels and only can impart. 

Anxious of course to see the account of the 
trial, in which he had figured the day before, as 
plaintiff, he seated himself at the breakfast- 
table, and proceeded to read the detail of his 
own deception and his wife’s infidelities, till he 
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began to fancy himself a perfect monster of 
deformity. The eloquent speech, which he had 
not sufficient courage to hear, displaying all the 
affair of Southampton and Liverpool, the narra¬ 
tive of Mrs. Merton’s feelings, the agony she en¬ 
dured from the deception practised upon her, 
in short every thing which could harrow up the 
feelings of a jury against him, in the pleading, 
and which would not fail to have the same effect 
upon the public now that it was printed, came 
like basilisks to his eyes, and he threw down 
the papei* in a fit of wretchedness not at all 
decreased, by finding in another journal a long 
and important paragraph, written in a high 
tone of morality, in which the writer deduced, 
from an exposure of the enormities of the 
young and profligate couple, the most useful 
lessons to the rising generation. 

While mechanically going through the mo¬ 
tions of breakfast-eating, he again»took up the 
same newspaper, and turning to the reports of 
parliamentary debates, perceived to his sur¬ 
prise and (strange to say) gratification, that one 
of the members of the Opposition, very noto¬ 
rious for his strict and rigid examination into 
the proceedings of Government, had given no- 
c 2 
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tice of a motion for the next Tuesday, on the 
subject of the *■ Civil Establishment at Mel¬ 
ville Island." 

With a brevity most remarkable as well as 
satisfactory, this exemplary gentleman had 
upon the present occasion confined himself to 
a general satire upon the profligacy of admi¬ 
nistration, stating that he delayed coming to 
particulars, till he should be better informed 
upon the subject, which he seriously expected 
to be, in the early part of the ensuing week, 
when he promised the honourable gentlemen op¬ 
posite, that he would bring forwaid his motion 
He wished, however, to satisfy himself in the 
present stage of the business, upon one point, 
by asking an honourable member, whom he saw 
in his place, whether there actually was such 
an island as “ Melville Islandand if it ex¬ 
isted, in what degrees of latitude and longi¬ 
tude it was to be found? To which that 
honourable gentleman in reply (as it becomes 
every member of a government to do) pro¬ 
fessed his incompetenc'y to answer two ques¬ 
tions of such importance, in the absence of an 
honourable friend of his, who would doubtless 
be able to give the most satisfactory informa¬ 
tion upon the subject, which, indeed, properly 
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belonged to his department. Here the con¬ 
versation dropped, and the motion was, as I 
have already said, fixed for the following 
Tuesday. 

Henry felt that this little stir-up lo’oked like 
business, and might hasten the organization of 
the proposed colony. He anticipated the ani¬ 
mated expose of the intended establishment, 
the detail of advantages derivable from the ex¬ 
tension of our colonial power, and in short 
a brilliant defence from the under-secretary, of 
that salutary and judicious measure, by the 
adoption of which, the national interests were 
to be advanced, and he (Mt. Mert.on) was to 
secure the sum of two thousand four hundred 
pounds sterling per flnni/ffi. 

Scarcely had he arranged his thoughts upon 
this, to him, important subject, and settled in 
his mind where he could bUy the most power¬ 
ful stoves and the warmest blankets for his 
polar residence, and determined.who should 
furnish the plate and glass for his establish¬ 
ment, when the waiter entered the room and 
delivered a letter to him, from Lord Castleton. 
Somewhat surprised at a communication from 
his lordship, "at this particular juncture, Henry 
opened the envelope, and read as follows; 
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(“ Private and Confidential.”) 

“ Dear Sir, Grosvenor Square, July —. 

Having late last night had some conver¬ 
sation with the friend, from whom I procured 
your nomination to the office of Colonial 
Secretary in Melville Island, 1 think it but 
right to let you know, before I leave town 
(which I do this morning) that Govern¬ 
ment have abandoned the intention (at all 
events for the present) of forming any civil 
establishment in that part of the world. I am 
sorry that my wishes to serve you have been 
thus unexpectedly* frustrated. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your’s faithfully, 

“ Henry Merton, Esq. “ CastleTON.” 

&c. &c.” 

This was the coup de grace! The existence of 
his wife certainly made the term of his separa¬ 
tion from Fanny indefinite, but this last blow 
annihilated the connexion altogether: on the 
one hand there was a balance due to his lawyers, 
a debt of a thousand pounds to the money¬ 
lender ; — on the other, some two hundred 
pounds per annum, of which he had taken pos- 
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session, arising from the property of his late 
lather. There was Fanny in France, Lord 
Castleton just started for the country, and 
Kate doubtless in high health and spirits en¬ 
joying the ill success of her defeated husband 
in the arms of his too successful rival: it was 
really overwhelming. 

In considering the immediate reasons for 
•Lord Castleton’s letter, poor Henry, applying 
every thing to self, by no chance hit upon the 
right one. He attributed it to his Lordship’s 
contempt for his character as developed in the 
account of the trial in that day’s paper, and 
fancied himself extremely cunning in making 
out, that his noble correspondent had referred 
to the “ night before,” as wishing to remove his 
suspicions from the real cause of the abandon¬ 
ment of him to his fate, which my poor hero 
clearly saw in the communication before him. 
But he was not quite enough of a politician to 
discover the real secret with all* his puzzling. 
The menaced motion of the honourable mem¬ 
ber for Boreham was the true cause of the 
sudden information which he had received. It 
was not worth while to incur any responsibility 
for the sake of the few individuals who had 
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been noalinated to offices in’ the proposed 
colony; and, therefore, rather than fight a 
battle, defend a favourite measure, or irritate 
the Opposition, his friends in Downing-street 
had agreed to throw Melville Island overboard, 
with all its appending offices and situations, 
without the slightest reference to Henry’s per¬ 
sonal qualities or character, with which they 
troubled themselves *just as little in his dis-* 
missal, as they had in his appointment. 

Henry, bow’ever, was nearer the mark in 
thinking that the trial really had something to 
do with the nqtice of the affair in the House of 
Commons ; for his situation in the new colony 
having been accidentally alluded to, in the 
course of the examinations while a certain par¬ 
liamentary barrister happened to be in court, 
he mentioned the circumstance by way of infor¬ 
mation to his honourable friend the member 
for Boreham, who, not being particular as to 
the sources 'of his intelligence, the mode of 
obtaining it, or its authenticity when obtained, 
immediately put it into bhape, and founded 
upon it that motion, ttre mere mention of which 
caused such consternation, and which in its 
turn caused the destruction of all Henry’s hopes 
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and anticipations—But what, to the honourable 
and exemplary member for Boreham, were 
these ?—what was any thing, compared with his 
public duty ? 

" Learn hence, ye Romans, on how sure a base 
The Patriot builds his happiness ;—no stroke. 

No keenest, deadliest, shaft of ad\-crse fate 
Can make his generous bosom quite despair. 

But that alone by which his country falls ; 

Griel' may to grief in endless round succeed. 

And Nature sufl'er when our children bleed ; 

Yet still superior must that hero prove. 

Whose first,best passion is his Country’s Love.” 

" Mighty fine,” thought poor Henry, as he 
recollected these lines, and thought at the 
same moment of his own hopeless situation; 
“ but nevertheless I am completely ruined.” 
He inquired if a servant was waiting for an 
answer to Lord Castleton’s letter: he was 
told that there was not. He was now mightily 
puzzled how to act; his evils always came 
upon him in clusters: if this had 8nly occurred 
a day or two before the trial, he would have 
had no difficulty whatever in going to Lord 
Castleton, and impressing upon his mind 
the perilous state of his circumstances, and 
c 5 
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the necessity of his assistance ; but so im¬ 
mediately after the publication of the Cjiim. 
Con. case in which he cut so bad a figure, how 
could he see, or even address the guardian of 
his late—i-of his present wife? He W’as quite 
distracted; but when he calculated upon the 
emergency of the case, and reflected that if he 
allowed his Lordship to cool upon the matter, 
or if he himself appeared to acquiesce in what 
he conceived to be his Lordship’s serious con¬ 
demnation of his conduct, he should tacitly 
admit the justice of the change of feeling he 
but too clearly perceived in his Lordship’s 
communication, he saw and felt the absolute 
necessity of immediately taking some strong 
and decided measure in his own behalf. 

Moved to action by these considerations, 
lie determined to make one great effort to 
conquer his scruples upon the occasion, nnd 
immediately follow Lord Castleton to what¬ 
ever place he might be gone; and in terms, 
which he considered must be irresistible, state 
tlie real situation in which he found him¬ 
self. For, be it observed, although he had been 
from day to day deluded by the hope of disco¬ 
vering a will of his father’s, no such document 
had yet appeared, which led him more than 
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ever to fear, that the obliterated paper, the 
remnants of which he had discovered amongst 
the ruins of the cottage, was actually the de- 
sirecf testament. In the absence of any such 
instrument he took possession (unresisted) of 
the little freehold, upon which the cottage 
had once stood, and from which alone he 
derived his present scanty income, assuredly 
not enough to have furnished a fashionable 
beau with shoestrings. 

What added to his dissatisfaction upon this 
point, was tlie certainty in his own mind, that 
his father’s resources had been ten times as 
great as his own were at present. The style and 
manner in which he had been brought up, and 
in which tlie old gentleman lived, bespoke, if 
not affluence, at least a competence to every 
thing enviable and respectable; but as we have 
seen, the ill-luck, which characterized the whole 
of Henry’s career, extended itself even to the 
mystery in which he found himself involved at 
his father’s death, with regard to his own cir¬ 
cumstances. 

It will be recollected, that the old gentleman, 
on the day of his decease, alluded to the fact 
of his having brought up bis son without a pro¬ 
fession, as a proof of his intentions and ability 
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to make him entirely independent; nay, ever 
since Henry had been of age, he had allowed 
him an income of more than treble the amount 
of all he jiow received from the whole of his 
paternal property. Mr. Merton’s lawyer (with 
whom, indeed, be had seldom much business,) 
had never heard him drop the smallest obser¬ 
vation relative to his resources; and although 
immediately after the old gentleman’s death, 
and while Henry was in London, a stranger, 
apparently a professional man, bad sought 
out my hero, and had a conversation with him 
on the subject of his parent’s sudden dissolu¬ 
tion, (stating himself to have been an intimate 
frieird of his,) and although he had pro¬ 
mised again to see Henry, still, neither did he 
come, nor could Henry ever trace him, by any 
means, so as to renew the acquaintance made- 
in the hour of grief, and resume the conversation 
in which he had but inattentively joined, at the 
moment of his deepest sorrow. 

Some time after the demise of old Mr. 
Merton, Henry had, by the advice of his pro¬ 
fessional friend, offered a reward in the news¬ 
papers for the will of his father, but no answer 
had been received to the advertisement; and 
Henry felt that the time was not far distant. 
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when his twenty or thirty paternal acres, which 
he had let for a term, and on which an opu¬ 
lent tailor was building himself a cottage-omie, 
must be sold, to pay off his debt to the money¬ 
lender; and when, after a life of ease and com¬ 
parative affluence, he would be thrown upon 
the wide world, without profession, trade, call¬ 
ing, or experience; and still worse, without any 
of those available talents which, like feline 
tenacity, always bring their possessors upon 
their legs, after a tumble. 

Seeing, therefore, that his " financial hori¬ 
zon” was extremely clouded, and that all false 
delicacy must be exploded in the hope of 
clearing it, he ]iroceeded immediately after 
breakfast to ascertain the place of Lord Castle- 
ton’s destination. The porter at his Lordship’s 
house, in Grosvenor-square, appeared to have 
taken his tone from his superiors, and evin(;ed 
in the brief answer which he gave to the en¬ 
quiry, a most wonderful change of manner, from 
that, which he had been accustomed, to adopt 
towards Merton in other times. His having the 
newspaper of the day in his right hand, while 
he opened the portal with his left, did not at all 
diminish the mingled anger and vexation Henry 
felt at the impertinent reception given him by 
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the. pampered menial; and having reteived the 
information that “ my J.ord was gone to Yar- 
rnouth,” he turned from the door, with a pang 
in his heart, and a wish on his lip, that he never 
had entered it. 

Henry, who was at times prudent even in his 
rashness, thought it a necessary step now, to 
discharge his only remaining servant. The time 
had already arrived, when appearances ought 
to be objects of secondary importance with 
him, and seeing that a gentle descent, as the 
aeronauts will tell us, is less prejudicial than a 
rapid precipitation, he thought no opportunity 
could be more favourable for opening the 
valve, and letting himself down easy, by dis¬ 
pensing with the attendance of his “man,” than 
that which now offered itself, in his departure 
for the country. It was certainly a sacrifice, 
and he felt it one ; but he felt also conscious, 
that he ought to make it, and accordingly, at 
four o’clock, Mr. Lambert,—his own particular 
Mr.Lambert,—had his audience of leave, and re¬ 
signed into his master’s hands, the key's of oflfice. 

Here, then, for the first time poor Merton 
was literally alone, and thus solitarily did he 
proceed to an inn in the City, with his port- 
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manteau in a hackney-coach, and embark him¬ 
self and the greater part of his personal pro¬ 
perty in the Yarmouth mail, not very ill satis- 
hed that business afforded him so good an 
excuse for changing the scene and, objects 
around him. 

To describe the sick gentleman who had 
been taking ether, and the portly lady who 
had fortified her weak stomach with the Spirit 
of peppermint, who were packed opposite to 
my hero in the coach—a pair, the one gigantic, 
the other diminutive—the one mild and ill, the 
other in rude health—alike, indeed, in nothing, 
but in a determination to have neither of the 
glasses down—(it being July),—would not add 
to the amusement of my readers; but just 
merely to mention that from Romford to 
Chelmsford, and thence nearly to Colchester, a 
volatile gentleman at Henry’s side did nothing 
but detail the proceedings upon the trial of 
Merton v. Lavington; descant upon the depra¬ 
vity of the lady, the duplicity of the husband, 
find motives for the plaintiff’s conduct which 
had never actuated him, and add circumstances 
innumerable to the history which never had 
occurred j may give my friends a proper idea 
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of my poor hero’s luck, and of the infinite 
pleasure derivable to a, person at the moment 
held up to public notice, thus travelling in a 
public conveyance. 

Tired»and jaded, Henry at length (for every 
thing must have an end) beheld the crooked 
spire of old Yarmouth, crossed its drawbridge, 
and found himself deposited at the W-estlers 
inn, ‘more celebrated for the jen d’espnt of the 
immortal Nelson than any thing else, who, 
when the landlord requested permission to call 
it kelson’s Hotel, and place his Lordship’s 
arms over the door, gave him full permission 
to do the former, suggesting at the same bine 
the omission of the latter ceremony, on the 
ground that he had m arms to spare. 

No sooner arrived, (for Henry did not cal¬ 
culate that Lord Castleton might have chosen 
to divide his journey of one hundred and twenty 
miles, and sleep on the road,) than the anxious 
young man began making earnest enquiries for 
the nobleman, an interview with w'hora was so 
desirable to him; and upon finding that no such 
person was actually at the Wrestlers, or even 
expected at that inn, pursued his search at the 
Bear, and every other place, the inhabitants of 
which, were likely to have received information 
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of his Lordship’s intended visit. Returning un¬ 
successfully to his old resting-place, he enlarged 
so much upon the coming of the statesman, that 
the landlord thought it only respectful to inform 
the Mayor. The JMayor thought it correct to 
assemble the corporation, the bell-ringers were 
forthwith put into requisition, a freedom was 
beautifully engrossed, a box was ordered to be 
put in hand wherein to enclose it, notice was sent 
to the commandant at the fyrt, who thought it 
but c'vil to communicate the fact to the senior 
naval officer; moreover, the Excise department 
dressed themselves in their gayest attire, the 
clerks at the Custom House put on their Sun¬ 
day coats, and still better, the prettiest girls 
their prettiest faces, to welcome the distin¬ 
guished guest;—in short, the whole town of 
Yarmouth was on the tiptoe of expectation. 

Evening came, but "no Lord Castleton ; the 
morning of the next day dawned—the sun 
rose, but no Lord Castleton beamed upon the 
anxious eyes of the inhabitants; and when the 
day was somewhat advanced, Henry, who still 
remained at tire inn, observed that the waiters 
more frequently than before, visited the room 
where he was sitting, to review the spoons and 
salt-cellars which were on a sideboard in the 
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apartment, evincing by this new caution a sus¬ 
picion that he was one of a set of London 
thieves, who had freely and impertinently made 
use of the nobleman’s name for some sinister 
purpose. 

The sulkiness which the people about the 
place at first evinced, was, during the forenoon, 
converted into a sneering sort of ridicule, and 
Henry found himself so extremely uncomfort¬ 
able, and, moreover, so very much ashamed of 
having apparently bragged of an acquain¬ 
tance with his noble friend, that he de¬ 
termined to absent himself from the town in 
which he had unwillingly created such a sensa¬ 
tion, and remain at some place in the neigh¬ 
bourhood during the day, till his Lordship 
really did arrive to clear him from the imputa¬ 
tion under which he evidently was labouring, 
of being a propagator of false reports with a 
hope, as the recipient party evidently thought, 
of obtainitrg credit under false pretences. 

In pursuance of this scheme, my poor ill- 
starred hero commenced a pedestrian excursion, 
which he intended should occupy the summer’s 
day before him; and strolling along the road 
towards Lowestoffe, he was overtaken by a 
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chaise returning to that place. Somewhat 
fatigued, rather hungry, extremely thirsty, 
and ^uite determined not to go back to Yar¬ 
mouth till the shades of evening mi^ht hide 
him from the observation of the people, if Lord 
Ca.stleton had not arrived, and which would be 
an admirable time to present himself to his 
Lordship if he had, Henry, laying aside those 
scruples, which men in civilized society feel, in 
doing that which is convenient, for fear it should 
not be “ correct,” gave an assenting nod to the 
uplifted whip of the postboy, and throwing 
himself very comfortably into the comer of his 
chaise, was thus cqnveyed to the principal inn 
at Lowestofl’e, to which the said chaise be¬ 
longed. 

On his arrival there, he found the house 
thronged with visitors of the lower order, in¬ 
deed of a rank ill-according with its appear¬ 
ance, which was highly respectable; he was' 
speedily informed that the persons lie saw, were 
a few staunch friends of Reform, assembling to 
dine with a knot of ultras of their own politics, 
who, strange to say, having some little pro¬ 
perty to lose, still gave their weight and 
countenance to the revolutionary principles 
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avowed by their rapacious or ignorant in¬ 
feriors. 

Anxious to shun the noise and notoriety of 
such a^party, Henry sought and obtained a 
small quiet room, in which his little dinner was 
civilly and speedily served; and refreshed by 
the meal, and his constant consoler—a bot¬ 
tle of claret, he was picking his teeth as care¬ 
lessly as such a man could do any thing, and 
conning the London paper of the preceding 
day, when he read amongst other pieces of 
fashionable intelligence, the following:— 

“ Lord Castleton and family have left town 
for Yarmouth in the Isle of. Wight, whence his 
Lordship will proceed into Dorsetshire.” 

The effect likely to be produced by such a 
“ curious coincidence” upon any body else, 
came rather as a corroboration of his ordinary 
fate to Henry than as a surprise, and excited 
no other feeling in his mind than a determi¬ 
nation, at'all events, not to return to Yar¬ 
mouth in Norfolk, which he had just left, and 
where he foresaw, the moment this paragraph 
got wind, he should be stigmatized as a 
pretender, an impostor, and, perhaps, a 
swindler. His disgust at the place, which he 
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had mistaken for another of the same name 
in another part of the kingdom, was such, 
that no earthly inducement would have got 
him back to it; therefore, ringing the*bell, he 
enquired whether a messenger could be sent 
immediately to Yarmouth; in answer to 
which the landlord in the civilest manner ex¬ 
pressed his regret that the grand political 
party required the services of all his attendants, 
but that, if the gentleman was not himself re¬ 
turning to Yarmouth that night, there were no 
less than two of his post-chaises engaged to 
carry company thither, and that any message he 
chose to send, either of his drivers wohld most 
readily take for him. This was all as it should 
be; but could he have a bed? There was the 
rub; if he had spoken only half-an-hour be¬ 
fore, he certainly could, but at present the only ’ 
accommodation vacant, owing to the influx of 
visitors in the house, was one bed in a double- 
bedded room; the other bed, in the same room, 
being already engaged by a gentleman who had 
arrived since Henry. 

This was provoking indeed; the objection at 
any other time would have been insurmount¬ 
able ; but necessity, as Mr. Templeman had 
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practically informed Henry, has no law, and 
foreseeing that there was literally no alterna¬ 
tive, he resolved to pat with the accommo¬ 
dation which so nnsatisfaetorily presented it¬ 
self. Anxious, however, not to be seen by the 
partner of his apartment, he resolved at the 
same time to get to bed early, and lie late, 
thus avoiding the inconvenience of dressing or 
undressing in the company of a perfect stran¬ 
ger; and in pursuance of this scheme, he gave 
his landlord a bank of England note for ten 
pounds, with w’hich he desired the man who 
went to Yarmouth to pay his bill at the Wrest¬ 
lers, and after having done so, to bring over 
his portmanteau, adding, that the peoj)le at 
the inn did not know his name, but that the 
trunk he was to bring, belonged to the gentle¬ 
man who had walked out that morning, and 
who had sent the money. 

The landlord, the civilest of his tribe, pro¬ 
mised all this, and moreover, as the sequel will 
shew, performed all that he promised. The 
noisy conviviality of the radical party was 
kept up with the most, assiduous zeal, and the 
voices of patriots, since convicted and exe¬ 
cuted for the blackest crimes, rang through 
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the house in peals of vulgar revelry. At ten, 
however, Henry sought his room—that sleep¬ 
ing partnership in which he had been unac¬ 
countably and irremediably involved, and hav¬ 
ing selected with considerable foresight the 
better bed of the two, enveloped himself in its 
curtains, and extinguished his candle. 

He had not been long in this snug retreat 
before the sound of advancing steps arrested 
his attention. They approached ' the room, 
the door opened, and the sharer of his apart¬ 
ment, escorted by a chambermaid, entered; 
the blooming virgin pointed to the unoccupied 
bed as his, insinuating by soft words and silent 
gestures that his companion w’as already in 
his pladt!, and perhaps asleep. 

It was quite evident, from tlie subdued tone 
in which the new comer spoke, and the gentle¬ 
manly manner he displayed in expressing him¬ 
self, that he was not one of those shirtless 
worthies wlio had been getting tipsy for the 
good of their country; and when he desired, 
in a remarkably mild accent, to be called 
early, Henry thought the voice was familiar 
to him; still he remained without moving, 
in order to secure himself from any interrup- 
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tion in his novel and embarrassing situation. 
The maid departed—the door was closed— 
his companion began to undress himself;— 
still I'Jarry affected to sleep, till a deep- 
drawn sigh, and a half-stifled exclamation of 
sorrow from the stranger, roused his attention 
and awakened all his sympathies; and just 
as the object of his solicitude had extended 
his hand to “put out the light,”-—Henry sud¬ 
denly raised himself in bed, peeped through 
the curtains, and “ then” — beheld — SiE 
Hahev Lavington! 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Now might 1 do it» now he's praying. 

And now I'll do’t I—and so be goes to Heaven ! 
And so &m I revenged !” 


What Henry felt, at the sight of this horri¬ 
ble vision, who shall attempt to describe ?— 
the cause and author of all his ills—the man 
by whom he had been betrayed and disho¬ 
noured, was destined to pass the night in th6 
same room with him ! 

How could a person of Lavington’s rank, 
and fashionable pursuits, be drawn into such an 
association ?—What did it mean?—why was 
he there ?—why alone ?—where was the guilty 
partner of his pleasure ?—had she in turn aban¬ 
doned hhal — 

Lavington slumbered, and' Henry was alone 

VOL. III. D , 
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with him—the room was dark-^eveiy thing 
seemed quiet in the apartment, except the heavy 
breathing of my hero’s bitter enemy—-the enemy 
of his peace—the murderer of his respectability. 
Murder did I say?—gracious Heaven! what a 
word—could such a thought enter the imagi¬ 
nation of the honourable, high-spiritM Henry 
Merton?—How weak—how dreadfully weak is 
human nature!—how awfully strong the pas¬ 
sions which agitate her! 

How the aptness of time and circumstance 
for vengeance might have affected Henry, or 
how nobly religion and humanity struggled with 
earthly feelings, I cannot say ; for as my hero 
and Lavington only were present in the cham¬ 
ber, it is impossible, till I have had it detailed 
to me by one or other of the unhappy pair, 
that I should be competent to relate what oc¬ 
curred during this eventful night. 

Henry vvas awake, up, and out early in the 
morning; I believe he rose before the sun, ap¬ 
parently anxious to avoid any personal ren¬ 
contre with the destroyer of his peace. At 
eight o’clock, I know, he was walking on the 
firm sands, at the foot of the tall clifis of 
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Lowestofie, returning towards the inn,, when 
three or four men, who had evidently been 
on the look-out for him, surrounded, - and 
without any ceremony seized bi{n*as their 
prisoner. 

Unprepared for resistance, Henry made none^ 
nor did he express any violent alarm at his 
sudden and extraordinary captivity. Convinced 
in this land of freedom that justice would 
eventually be done, he enquired the cause, and 
was tohi by one, who had an air of authority 
about him, that Ae knew what they wanted him 
for. He then appeared much agitated, trembled, 
and seemed nearly overcome by the novelty of 
his situation, the irksomeness of which was 
considerably increased by the increasing crowd 
which assembled, and hung upon the rear of 
their march, as he supposed, towards the iiin ; 
but he was soon undeceived as to the place of 
his destination, and early as it was, he was 
conveyed to the residence of a neighbouring 
Magistrate. 

Not a word did the culprit utter; he looked 
amazed and stupided; and the sleepless 
wretched night he had passed, had not dimi- 
o 2 
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nished the haggard paleness which grief and 
vexation had spread over his countenance. 

As soon as time had been given for the Jus¬ 
tice to prepare for the examination, and the 
witnesses to be collected at his residence, 
Henry was ushered into his presence, where, 
drawn up in array against him, he found the 
landlord of the inn, the waiter, and the cham¬ 
bermaid. Upon a question from the Bench, as 
to who he was ?—he thought it right to ask, 
in the first instance, why he was brought 
there ? 

“ The charge, young man, you know, is a 
serious one,” said the Magistrate, “ and your 
aft’ected ignorance of its nature is not likely to 
do you much good—you are brought here on 
a charge of murder.” 

Henry looked at the Magistrate with a firm 
and contemptuous expression of countenance, 
but said not a word. 

“ You slept last night at the house of that 
maii standing beside you ?” 

“ 1 did.” 

" Answer no question likely to involve your¬ 
self, young man,” said a professional gentleman, 
who happened to be present. 



“ I admit that fact, at all events,” said Henry. 

“ What have you done vsfith the body of the 
unfortunate mau who slept in the same room 
with you V’ 

“ Body!” said Henry, with much apparent 
surprise,—“I left him sleeping when I quitted 
the apartment.” 

“ Produce those articles,” said his worship. 

And accordingly a bloody knife, which had 
been discovered under Henry’s bed, was first 
laid upon the table; the sheet on which Laving- 
ton had slept, bloody, and a neckcloth belong¬ 
ing to him, equally so. 

“ Did you never see any of these things 
before ?” 

“ Never,” said Henry ; and he trembled from 
head to foot. 

" What is your name, young gentleman?” 

“ Merton,” said Henry. 

“ From London ?” 

“ From London.” 

“ Pray, Sir, have not'you been at Yarmouth 
for the last two or three days ?” 

“ I have.” 

“ Making enquiries for a nobleman whom 
you affected to expect there 
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Not for one whom I affected to expect, 
but one I did expect to find there.” 

" Have you not been attempting to pass forged 
bank nofes in tliis neighbourhood,young man?’ 
"I, Sir?” 

“Yes, Sir, yotS,” said the justice; "this 
gentleman (pointing to a pereon who sat near 
him) is a magistrate of Norfolk, in which the 
town of Yarmouth is situated, and here is a 
forged Bank of England note for ten pounds, 
which, it seems, you sent last night to pay your 
bill at an inn at that town, having first decamped 
into another couniy. Have you any more of 
these notes about you ?—for although the act 
you have committed within my jurisdiction 
to-day renders your former conduct light, by 
comparison, it will be as well we should know 
the whole history. Has he been searched ?" 

“ No, ycur Worship,” said the constable. 

“ Let it be done.” 

Accordingly the pockets of Henry’s surtout 
(a coat so called, in modern acceptation which 
goes outT nothing) were turned out, and the 
pocket-book, handkerchief, and card-case of 
Sir Harry Lavington taken therefrom, and 
handed up to the Magistrate. 
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“ What are these?” said his Worship, open¬ 
ing the card-case,—“ Are you Sir Harry Laving- 
ton, Sir ?” 

» No, Sir.” 

“ How do you account then for having ii^is 
property in your possession ?” 

“ I can not account for it, except that I must 
have put on Sir Harry Lavington’s coat in my 
hurry this morning, instead of my own.” 

“ That is not very probable, young man: 
where could you have found his cpat ? Do you 
know Sir Harry Lavington ? ” 

“ Yes. He it was who slept in the same room 
with me last night.” 

“ And what do yoii say is your name. Sir ?” 
said the Norfolk magistrate. 

“ Merton,” answered iny hero. 

A reference was made to the newspaper 
which the Norfolk justice had been previously 
reading, and which he now handed to the Suf¬ 
folk justice, and after laying their heads to¬ 
gether for a certain time, the former said to 
Harry, 

“ Are you the Mr, Merton whose name ap¬ 
pears in this paper as the plaintiff in an action 
against Sir Harry Lavington ?’ 
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" I am. Sir.” 

" And,” said the Suffolk justice, as if a new 
light had suddenly burst upon him, "‘your 
companion last night was that defendant ?” 

'*'It was.” An awful pause ensued—it was 
the silence of conviction upon every mind. 
After a few moments, “ Young man,” said the 
magistrate, “ the situation in which you stand 
is indeed a dreadful one; the character Of 
an assassin is so execrable—so abhorrent to 
the feelings of Englishmen, as to meet with 
no pity—to bear no palliation ; and yet, when 
the evidence has been gone through which 
tliese persons have to give, it will, I fear, be 
my duty to send you to your trial for that 
most detestable offence.” 

Henry bowed, without uttering a syllable. 

The landlord of the inn was then sworn, and 
deposed that the chambermaid, who was pre¬ 
sent, came to him and begged him to accompany 
her to the'room where the prisoner and the 
deceased had slept; that he accordingly went 
and discovered both beds empty, but that, 
which the deceased had occupied was much 
stained with blood; that a neckcloth marked 
H. L., initials answering to the name stated to 
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be that of the deceased, was found on the 
pillow drenched in gore, and that upon a 
farther search, the knife now produced was 
discovered concealed under the prisoner’s 
bed. 

The chambermaid swore that upon entering 
the room to call the deceased, as she had been 
desired to do, she found both beds unoccupied; 
she described their state to be exactly that, to 
which the landlord had already deponed, and 
stated that she was so alarmed that she called 
up her master, who then examined the apart¬ 
ment. 

The ostler and waiter swore that they were 
also called in, and traced the marks of blood 
down the stairs, along a passage which opened 
into the yard at the back of the house, and 
thence round again across the street to the 
edge of the cliff; here they lost the traces of 
the murderer, but they were again visible on 
the beach, where, of course, the chie was lost, 
and where, doubtlessly, the body bad been 
disposed of. 

Two men who had been at work on the 
beach near the fishing-houses swore, that 
early in the morning fhey saw a man, whom 
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they believed to be the pHsbnet, anxihusly 
looking oat tovfftrds the eea ; that a cntter, 
vrhich they had Observed since daylight stand¬ 
ing oft apd 'off, was laying to, hear the shore, 
that a boat pat off from her and remained 
within two or three hundred yards of the beach 
for some time, that they snW the prisoner wave 
his hand to her, that she was palled nearer the 
shore, that they lost sight of her for a few mi- 
ndtes only, and they believed she could not 
succeed in getting him on board, for they saw 
her pull off again to the cutter which imme¬ 
diately after made sail; and when the alarm of 
the murder was gives, they directed the offi¬ 
cers to thfC spot where she had tried to make 
the land, and there they, in company with the 
constable, discovered the prisoner walking, as 
if returning to Lowestoffe. 

Some subordinate corroborative testimony 
was given, and so decided and convincing was 
the case, as made out, that there remained no¬ 
thing for the magistrate to do, but commit my 
hero to the county gaol; the charge of the at¬ 
tempt to pass the foiged note being withdrawn 
for the present, upon the representation of the 
Norfolk justice, who fdft that, however far Mer¬ 
ton’s character and respectability might go to 
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exonerate him from thut accusation, the peculiar 
circumstances under which he and Sir Harry 
Lavington met, together with their delicate 
connexion, would weigh so strongly against 
him at the approaching Suffolk assizes, where 
he was to be tried for the heavier accusation 
of murder, that it was useless to press the 
minor charge against him; and the Yarmouth, 
landlord (who had arrived express) haying been 
indemnified for the amount of his bill, Henry 
was for the present relieved from all difficulty 
npou that head (except as the event went to 
character), and at three o’clock in the afternoon 
was deposited in a post-chaise, escorted by 
two officers of justice, on his journey to the 
gaol of Bury St. Edmund’s, all the parties 
being bound over to give evidence against 
him at the next assizes, which, luckily for 
him, were not very far distant. 

It must be confessed that there never was a 
more damnatory chain of evidenc* than that 
which had been adduced against Henry, and 
when all the provocations which he had received, 
all the wretchedness he had undergone, and all 
the misfortunes in which he had been involved 
by Kate and her paramour, were taken into 
consideration, the ready and credulous listener 
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to the tale of blood would have found little 
diflSculty in condemning Henry as the assassin: 
—it becomes our duty to consider him inno¬ 
cent, at all events till a jury of his countrymen 
shall have decided on his fate. 

After the commitment of Merton, which 
was soon blazed abroad in the county paper, 
and thence transferred to the London journals, 
the account of the affair headed with the 
words “ Horrid Murder,” was copied in 
penny-pamphlets, and cried about the streets 
of London, illustrated with a wood-cut of my 
hero, in the act of assassinating Sir Harry 
Lavington; so decided is public judgment in 
these liberal days, when formed upon prema¬ 
ture ex-parte statements and illegal reports of 
police examinations in the newspapers. 

By a singular piece of good fortune for 
Henry, the assizes were to be held on the 
Tuesday following his commitment to gaol, 
and the time, instead of lagging, appeared 
too short for the pieparation of his defence. 
Mr. Templeman, his own solicitor, upon hear¬ 
ing of the sad event, hastened down from Lon¬ 
don to his client, to offer him every assistance 
which he might require. But great indeed 
was that gentleman’s surprise, and still greater 
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his sorrow, when <)e found the object of his 
solicitude wholly unprepared with any favour¬ 
able evidence, and able only to controvert all 
the heavy accusations which were against biijni 
by a simple and not very strenuous denial. 

It turned out, moreover, that a new wit¬ 
ness on the part of the crown, bad been 
secured by the activity of the London police 
magistrates-, and boflnd over to give his testi¬ 
mony, being, as it was rumoured, all that 
was wanting, if wanting any thing could be, to 
complete the chain of evidence against Henry. 

With respect to the minor, yet highly im¬ 
portant charge, of endeavouring to pass forged 
notes, Henry was extremely anxious that his 
c,haracter sliould be cleared of such an accusa¬ 
tion before he appeared upon his trial, and 
tlierefore gave proper references to his bank¬ 
ers’, whence he had drawn sixty pounds the 
day of his departure from London, part of 
whicii he declared the ten pound ifote in ques¬ 
tion to bo; upon application, by the magis¬ 
trates at Yarmouth, to tire firm, they re¬ 
ceived a letter, stating, that although they had 
known Mr. Merton and his father for many 
years, iliey were under the necessity of de¬ 
claring that no such note as the one alluded 
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to had ever been in their ^sseesion, or paid 
to the order of Mr. Merton. 

This intelligence conveyed to him, with an 
understanding that if by any chance he es¬ 
caped conviction for the murder, he would be 
detained to take his trial for the minor offence, 
was a heavy blow to poor Henry; to be denied 
by his own bankers—to be criminated by the 
persons on whom he had relied, and to whom 
he had referred;—it really did seem as if the 
Fates had now combined to overwhelm him 
entirely. 

Mr. Templeman himself, it must be con¬ 
fessed, was a good deal staggered, and having 
in the course of their acquaintance made some 
pecuniary advances to Henry, though trifling 
ones, began to be uneasy and nervous ; it was 
clear my hero’s life was now not insurable even 
at the most liberal office in London, and the 
lawyer, seeing that the freehold property be¬ 
longing to the young man would be forfeited 
in case of his conviction, ventured to suo-gest 
that he had better make an assignment of 
it in his favour, previous to the trial, a re¬ 
quest which gave Henry more insight into the 
danger of his case and the solicitude of his 
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solicitor, than any l^iag which had previously 
occurred since his conEaement. 

He, however, looked at his own circum¬ 
stances with a degree fortitude eommensu- 
late with their difficulty; and arguing very 
wisely, that, as making his will does not 
shorten a man’s life, so assigning this pro¬ 
perty to repay Templeman in case of his con¬ 
viction, could neither influence the jury, nor 
strengthen the evidence against him; he ac¬ 
cordingly executed the necessary deeds, and 
surrendered up to his lawyer every thing lie 
possessed in the world, in order to secure 
himself against the loss of it 

Monday evening came, and with it, the 
judges. The commission was opened, all the 
forms gone through, and Wednesday was fixed 
for the trial. The witnesses on the part of the 
Crown arrived; but Templeman, who had done 
every thing he could, for his client, was sud¬ 
denly and strangely called away to town by 
urgent business, and was forced to quit him at 
tile very moment at which, if not bis aid, at 
least, his society, was most required. 

The day following his departure, and which 
preceded the trial, passed heavily and dread- 
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fully with Merton; he hstd written to Lord 
Castleton, in the hope of inducing him to 
come and speak to his character; but his 
Lordship had either n^t received the letter, or 
did not please to answer it. 

Wednesday morning dawned ; every avenue 
to the court was crowded to excess; door¬ 
keepers were suffocated, barriers knocked 
down, and every disposable seat was filfed by 
ladies, and men of the first distinction, long 
before the judge had taken his place. At 
length the awful moment came ; the dispenser 
of justice entered the tribunal, and seated 
himself; the various forms were gone through; 
a breathless expectation reigned amongst the 
auditors, when Alicia Sophia Elkins was put 
to the bar, charged with stealing a shoulder of 
mutton from a butcher’s shop-window. 

This trial, in whict! no human being, except 
the unfortunate prisoner, and the butcher, her 
prosecuton, was in the smallest degree in¬ 
terested, lasted four hours and a half, not an 
individual daring to move, lest he should lose 
his place, and every body fainting with heat 
where they were. The poor, woman was ac¬ 
quitted upon the ground that the joint she 
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stole, was wrongly described in the in¬ 
dictment, it being in fact, lamb, and not 
mutton. 

After the disposal of this prisoner, a .second 
and third were tried, during which the trials 
of patience were unremittingly continued to 
the audience, who at length were compelled to 
give up all hope for that day, when the learned 
judge suggested, in consequence of the nature 
and probable length of the murder case, that 
it should be tried the first thing the next 
morning. 

Accordingly, the next morning the same 
scene of squeezing, bribing, fainting, over¬ 
turning, and upsetting, was enacted, and at 
twenty minutes after nine Henry Merton'was 
put to the bar, charged with the wilful murder 
of Sir Henry Lavington, BaroneL 

A murmur of sympathy and commiseration 
ran amongst the ladies, when they saw the 
sort of person who stood chargetf with the 
barbarous deed. Henry felt it impossible at 
first to raise his eyes, or look even at the 
Bench; when, however, the arraignment was 
over, and he ventured to cast a glance at his 
judge, his feelings were any thing but satis- 
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fticlory when he saw, regarding him with a 
stern expression of interest, mingled with hor¬ 
ror at his crime, the same countenance which 
he had .so very recently beheld in Westminster 
Hall, lighted up into an expression of ridicule 
and contempt, at his outrageous demand for 
damages against the very man of whose mur¬ 
der he now stood accused. 

The case being opened, the witnesses were 
called ; the landlord at Lowestoffe, the, cham¬ 
bermaid, the waiter, the ostler, the fishermen, 
all gave their evidence, clearly and distinctly; 
it bore the ordeal of rigid cross-examination 
unmoved and unaltered. 

The new witness from London was then 
examined. It was Sir Harry Lavingtou’s own 
servant, who deposed that Sir Harry left town 
on the morning of the day, stated in the in¬ 
dictment ; that be merely said he was going 
into the country, but that he should be back 
on the following day; that he knew Sir Harry 
was going into Essex, but that he had de¬ 
sired him to say, should any enquiries be 
made for him, that he was gone to Brighton ; 
since that time, no intelligence had been re¬ 
ceived from Sir Harry, or of him. 
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" You are, up to the present moment, in the 
family of Sir Harry Lavington ?” asked the 
counsel for the Crown. 

» I am,” 

“ Is there any other person resident in his 
house or lodgings besides yourself?” 

“ Yes—in the lodgings there is a man-ser¬ 
vant, and two grooms with Sir Harry’s horses 
at the stables,” 

“No other servants?—no female servants?’’ 

“ None : the female servants were discharged 
after niy lady—that is, Mrs. Merton, the wife 
of tliat gentleman at the bar, as we ran away 
with—went off from my master with young 
Count Leavingstake.” 

“ Has she then left Lavington ?” exclaimed 
Merton unconsciously, in'a tone which excited 
the strongest sympathy of all the hearers, 

"Yes; these three weeks, and more,” said 
the man, harshly; “ and I wish she never had 
come, with all my heart and soul.” 

Henry dropped his head upon his.folded 
arms, and raised it not again, till the Judge 
told him, if he had any thing to say in his de¬ 
fence, thiii was the proper time. 

Henry’s defence was short, but powerful; he 
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denied th6 fact; appealed to his known charac¬ 
ter for a refutation of such a charge as that of 
murder; declared that, however wouhded he 
might have been by the conduct of the unfor¬ 
tunate deceased, his wrongs never could have 
perverted his nature, and altered his dispo¬ 
sition, so as to have induced him to become an 
assassin; and concluded a gentlemanly and 
firm appeal by throwing himself upon the wis¬ 
dom and justice of the Judge and Jury, 

He said, in continuation, that he had ex¬ 
pected to see some friends in Court, who would 
have spoken to his character; but he hoped the 
disappointment, in all probability consequent 
upon the distance from town, and the short¬ 
ness of the time of preparation, would not 
weigh against him, with the Jury, in the consi¬ 
deration of his unhappy case. 

The Judge then proceeded to sum up; and 
in recapitulating the testimony of all the wit¬ 
nesses, alluded to the traces of blood, the efforts 
of the prisoner to escape to a vessel, which for 
some reason which did not appear lie was un¬ 
able to reach, the acknowledged animosity na¬ 
turally existing between the parties, The extra¬ 
ordinary disappearance of Sir Harry, arid, in 
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short, all the circumstances which bore upoii 
the accusation, enlarging and dilating as he 
went, most luminously; and concluded by 
directing them, if it were possible wijh such 
a convincing chain of unshaken evidence be¬ 
fore them, to have any doubt, which he did 
not think they could, to give the prisoner the 
benefit of that doubt, and acquit him of the 
crime with which he stood charged. 

The Jury, moved to tears by the powerful 
yet hollow address of his Lordship, turned 
round and consulted for a few minutes, when 
the Foreman, labouring under the effects of 
very strong feelings, returned a verdict of— 
Guilty. 

The Judge appeared to be equally affected, 
and seemed as if he intended to delay passing 
sentence till the Assizes were ended ; but just 
as the turnkeys were removing Merton, one of 
the counsel rose and stated, that a true Bill 
had been found against the prisoner,Tor uttering 
forged bank-notes, knowing them to bo forged, 
which it had originally been supposed must 
have gone before the Norfolk Grand Jury ; but 
as the uttering had been committed in Suffolk, 
the venm was laid in that county, and- 
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The learned Judg€‘ here interposed, and 
avowed it to be his intention to pass sentence 
of death upon the prisoner, and, under the cir- 
cumsta;ices,-deave him for execution, which 
must render needless any proceedings upon 
the other indictment. His Lordship meant, I 
believe, to have reconsidered the case, and, 
perhaps, to make himself popular, reprieved 
Henry; but when he found that crime was 
habitual with him, that other indictments had 
been found against him, and, above all, that 
the tide of public feeling set against him, he 
suddenly discovered that his private feelings 
must not interfere with his public duty, and 
accordingly, addressing himself to our un¬ 
happy culprit, proceeded to pronounce the 
awful fiat of the law—that he was to be taken 
to the place from whence he came, and thence 
to the place of execution on the Saturday 
next ensuing, there to be hanged by the neck, 
till he waif dead. 

A solemn silence reigned; and when the 
Judge prayed for mercy on his soul, there was 
not a dry eye in the whole Court, except his 
Lordship’s—even the gaolers w'ept. 



CHAPTER Xiri. 


** Look, here's the warrant, Claudio, for thy death 1 
'Tis now dead midnight, and by eight to-raorrow 
Thou must be made immortal/* 


Henry was "taken to the place whence 
he caiuc,” chained, manacled, and incarce¬ 
rated in a solitary dungeon like a common 
inurdere#, Li/ce a common murderer, did I say? 
He had been, pronounced one, by a jury of his 
countrymen. Was there, then, no hope of re¬ 
prieve? None. 

The judge who tried and sentenced him to 
die, was exemplary for the even-handedness of 
his dispensations, and was quoted by the poor 
and miserable, as upright, lenient, pure, and 
honourable. To say Uiat amongst English 
judges there could be found one, sufficiently 
mean and base to sacrifice a love of justice to 
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a love of popularity, would be to libel the 
heads of a noble and honourable profession. 
But true it is, that in the conduct of him, of 
whom I am now treating, there certainly did 
appear a prevalent desire to push the law to 
its furthest possible extent, against any person 
characterized as aristocratic or gentlemanly, 
and a corresponding leniency, towards every 
thing low and vulgar. 

Those who knew his Lordship privately, de¬ 
clared that this rigid impartiality, which he 
would fain have his conduct shew, had its 
origin in a sneaking desire for public applause, 
to evince how independent he was of the 
Crown, how cons’derate of, the people. 

Henry having unhappily, on his tAl, exhi¬ 
bited the appearance of good birth and good 
breeding, had rendered himself a fit object in 
the eye of his Lordship, whereof to make a 
great example. The execution of a gentleman 
for murdfer, would have a ten-fold effect upon 
the mobility; it would shew them that the law 
knows no distinction of persons; it would also 
ensure them the security of impartiality in de¬ 
cisions to be made against themselves, by his 
I.ordship at any other time ; and, above all, it 
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wo&ld be a popular thing to degrade their 
betters, and bring one aristocrat, at all events, 
down to the democratic level. 

Upright and excellent judge ! Good; pious, 
and virtuous man ! When his Lordship comes 
to be judged at that great tribunal, where “ all 
hearts shall be open,” his purity, his meek¬ 
ness, his honour, and his honesty, will be 
proved. This disclosure, however, will but little 
affect the present temporal security of poor 
Merton, who soon found that no alteration was 
likely to occur in his fate, and prepared himself 
to meet with fortitude the announcement which 
was made to him, on the following day, that 
he was left for execution on the morrow. 

During the tporning, he was visited by seve¬ 
ral persons of the highest respectability in the 
county, who pressed him to confess his crime, 
since, as they justly said, the evidence was too 
conclusive to admit even of a shadow jf doubt; 
had it not been so, (they added,) the humane 
magistrate who tried him, would have rejoiced 
in giving him the benefit of it, and had said as 
much at dinner, the day before. 

Sayings are not doings; and while his Lord- 
ship sipped his claret and talked of mercy, he 

VOI,. 111. E 
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was secretly chuckling with pleasure, at the 
success of his double manoeuvre ; for while the 
"gentlemen” by whom he was surrounded, were 
charmed with the benignity of his sentiments 
and the amiability of his conversation, the 
" people” w'ithout, were blessing his name for 
the rigid impartiality of his severity. 

To a\\ the requests made by Henry’s visitors 
upon this point, he deigned no reply; he only 
protested his innocence of the crime with which 
he stood charged, and had the satisfaction of 
perceiving that not one human being believed 
him, when he did so. 

His apparent callousness to the horrors of 
liis present situation, is to me quite account¬ 
able. He had been charged v^th, and tried 
for, murder; be had been found guilty, and 
sentenced to die; if he were that instant re¬ 
prieved, or even pardoned, cvi honn 'f —he could 
never again appear in the world—he must live 
an exile from society—he must relinquish all 
hope of ever possessing his adored Fanny. It 
was this view of the subject which made him 
regard the preparations for his death with an 
apparently placid indifference. 

There was something dreadful in the mystery 
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of his silence to those around him, and in the 
obstinate aversion he evinced from any confes¬ 
sion, or cominunicntioa upon the subject with 
any body. He asked for writing-ajuiterials, 
which were furnished—he wrote to his beloved 
Fanny, and in that letter denied the murder— 
prayed for her happiness, and lamented his 
own bitter fate. To no one else did he ad¬ 
dress a line. 

Templeman, his lawyer, did not come to him 
as he had expected ;.but he was visited by Sir 
Harry Lavington’s butler, who was sent for at his 
request; and it was awful to see tlie repugnance 
with which the faithful fellow gazed upon the 
murderer of his kind master. From him Henry 
learned (which was, indeed, the object of his 
sending for him,) that Kate had quarrelled with 
Sir Harry, and had quitted him for France, under 
the protection of one of his brother officers. 
All feeling of sympathy, or sorrow for her, 
was now extinguished, and Merton could only 
look back with horror and surprise, upon a crea¬ 
ture, whose person and manners wei^ so fasci¬ 
nating, and whose heart an4 mind were so de¬ 
praved. 

Lord Castletou's neglect of him, cut my poor 
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hero to the soul; he felt, that had any human 
being, with whom, at any period of his life, he 
had been as intimate as Lord Castletoii had 
been with him, fallen into such a pit of misery, 
he would have flown, at any risk of conve¬ 
nience, or of safety, to console and support 
him. Besides, Lord Castleton owed him more 
than he could ever have owed Lord Castleton ; 
he must have surely known the real character 
and disposition of the animated rarity with 
which he had encumbered his young friend, 
even if he had not (as the world were base 
enough to say he had) been amongst the num¬ 
ber of those who were practically satisfied of 
her frailty. 

To be sure there never was any human being 
so encircled by evils, by griefs and misfor¬ 
tunes, as my poor hero; it is impossible not to 
pity him, even under the accumulation of guilt 
where we now find him—and yet the cata¬ 
logue of hi‘s' crimes was not full. He contem¬ 
plated another—another murder, of which he 
never could repent. He had resolved, if pos¬ 
sible, to save himself from the degradation of a 
public execution, by an act. which, when com¬ 
mitted by the best and most amiable, remains 
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a stain upon the character, a blot on the 
escutcheon,—for ever. 

To die, he was prepared—he could single 
out no action of his life, as they passed in re¬ 
view before hhn, to which he could conscien¬ 
tiously appropriate the name of crime, except 
the last, the dreadful deed with which he stood 
charged,—of which he had been convicted. 
He prayed—and prayed for fortitude to bear 
his lot like a man; but the horror, the Worldly 
horror, of being killed on a public scaffold by 
the public executioner, glared upon him, and 
overcame that serenity and peace of mind, so 
earnestly to be desired in his situation. 

The clock was striking five—the bright sun 
gleamed through his prison-bars, and the birds 
outside the grated window were singing gaily 
—as the sound of the bell announcing the 
hour, rang on his ear, what were the thoughts 
of the unhappy culprit?—To-morrpw at the 
same hour, he should be stretched in death; 
his body delivered to the knife of the surgeon 
—the heart that beat in his breast with every 
tender feeling of love, of peace with all the 
world, would, perhaps, be torn from its seat, 
the object of philosophical research, or even of 
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professional ribaldry. The fomi that had been 
nurtured by his anxious parents, who, in the 
watchfulness of their care over his infancy, had 
sheltered him from the niglit-breeze, lest it 
should blow too srongly on him, would be la¬ 
cerated, exposed, and exhibited as an example 
of terror to his gazing countrymen! The 
thought was, of itself, enough to kill him ; but 
the effect it did produce, was worse than the 
death, which Nature would have brought. His 
mind was made up—his determination formed, 
and self-destruction was the object of his mex 
ditation. 

Faint and exhausted as the poor prisoner 
felt himself, the gaoler, whose pity and attention 
were apparently unremitting, allowed him re¬ 
freshment not warranted by law. With the 
food thus given him, he became possessed of a 
knife:—the joy with which he viewed the in¬ 
strument of death, passed unnoticed by the 
keeper of the prison, who left his wretclied 
charge to take his meal alone. 

No time was to be lost—snatcbingthe weapon 
from the table, Henry flung himself upon his 
bed, and uttering a short, an earnest prayer to 
Heaven for forgiveness, raised his arm firmly. 
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and striking boldly and with all his force, drove 
its bright point against his palpitating heart. 
The knife was resisted by some hard substance, 
and shivered from its very handle. Astonished 
at the miraculous preservation, he gazed at the 
broken implement as it lay on the floor, and 
sought the cause of his safety—he found the 
object which had warded olf the blow—he drew 
it from his bosom—it was his mother’s picture! 

He started back as he gazefl upon it—there was 
the living smile—the smile of love—the look— 
the very form of her, who had given him birth.— 
It was a tacit appeal from a guardian angel—it 
was irresistible; and in another prayer to his 
Maker, he once more implored forgiveness for 
the crime which he had virtualli/ committed, 
and from the actual sin of which, the iniage of 
his sainted parent alone had saved him. 

Poor Henry’s thoughts and feelings from this 
moment flowed in a new channel, and, aban¬ 
doning the visionary relief, whiclphe at one 
time thought an act of desperation would af¬ 
ford him, he resolved to await patiently the 
execution of the dreadful sentence of the law, 
which (arguing as he previously had argued 
upon an acquittal) made him no woi^se than the 
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sentence itself. To have deserved death by the 
hands of the common hangman, was the blow 
to be dreaded; the endurance of it was but a 
secondary suffering. Abstracting, then, all his 
cares from this world, in the society of the 
chaplain of the prison he passed the evening 
jwecediug the fatal day in which his short and 
painful life was to terminate. 

The hours appeared doubly winged, so dif¬ 
ferently does time, at different seasons, seem to 
move; he fancied his interview with the cler¬ 
gyman brief—oh! how much too brief! And 
when they parted for the night, his companion 
promising to be with him early in the morning, 
it was, indeed, an awful separation—all the 
scenes of his past life came into his mind—the 
mystery in which his fate had been involved— 
the threats to which he had been subjected— 
the miseries he had endured, and above all, his 
adored Fanny—still, still, in the hour of danger, 
in the day of death, she ruled and reigned the 
mistress of his aching heart. One word from 
her—one look—but it was all too late. 

At length Henry fell into a short and feverish 
sleep, from which he was awakened by the 
opening of his cell-door, and the appearance of 
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tlie gaoler aad tbe chaplain; and after rising 
and dressing himself as well as he could, en¬ 
cumbered as he was with heavy fetters, he 
joined in devotion with his exemplary and be¬ 
nevolent companion. During the time in which 
they were thus employed, the heavy tolling of 
the bell, which anneunced the hour of death 
at hand, struck upon bis ear; but he bore it 
firmly; nor would he have flinched in this ap¬ 
palling moment, had he not beheld the pious 
pastor’s eyes filled with tears. To have excited 
such an interest, was new—was soothing to him 
—but it unmanned him, and for the first time 
since his incarceration, he wept. 

Soon, too soon were they interrupted by the 
arrival of tlie sheriff, and other officers, who 
came to attend the unhappy prisoner to the 
chapel, previous to the execution. He was told 
that his irons would now be taken off, that he 
might, without inconvenience, join in the ser¬ 
vice about to be performed. Accordingly he was 
removed into the gaoler’s apartments, where the 
person appointed to strike off the fetters, was 
in readiness, and having performed the opera¬ 
tion, retired, leaving my poor Henry free and 
unshackled, but, alas! ready for death. 
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While thus alone—whether eo left purposely, 
or not, I cannot say—Henry saw, that altboiigh 
the window of the room in which he was 
placed, was high frorp the floor, still it was open 
and without bars. The hope—the gleam which 
burst upon him—the sfraw which the drowning 
man saw floating near him^ thrilled through his 
frame. Could he reach the window ? whither 
did it lead?—ought he to escape? would it 
not convince the world of his guilt? were they 
not already convinced of it ? would his death 
exonerate him from suspicion, or clear his cha¬ 
racter ? While there is life, there is hope— 
something might turnup if he escaped—all must 
end speedily, if he slighted the opportunity. AH 
this was necessarily resolved in his mind in the 
twinkling of an eye—he decided for flight—how 
then was it to be accomplished? 

There were diflBculties apparently insur¬ 
mountable in the way of the adoption of his 
hazardous,enterprise; but every thing was at 
stake, and, in the hasty calculations of the mo¬ 
ment, it seemed perfectly clear that his case 
could not possibly be made worse, by any at¬ 
tempt to elude the ulterior punishment, more 
than which, not even the learned and upright 
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judge who tried him, could inflict upon the 
wickedest, or richest man in the empke. 

Heniy hastily drew, with as little noise as 
possible, the table which stood opposite, under 
the window, and placing one of the chairs 
upon it, took the precaution of bolting the 
room-door,—on this frail pyramid he stepped. 
Judge his surprise, when his eye reached the 
aperture, to find that it gave to meadows and 
fields, and was, in fact, an opening in what 
every where else, was the dead prison wall. 
Not an eye commanded it—not an instant was 
to be lost; and, catching by his hands on the 
sill of the window, he dropped from his hold 
upon the turf. 

Whither was he now to fly?—in a few minute,s 
the alarm would be given—decision was ne¬ 
cessary—speed essentially so; and therefore, 
without attempting to exercise judgment, he 
trusted entirely to fate, and ran across the 
field in which he found himself, till he reached 
a thick and almost impervious hedge, and then 
bounding over a stile, and getting to the other 
side of it, he made, as it were, a cover to his 
march, in which he proceeded, certainly at no 
very slow pace, for more than half-an-hour. 
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when he found the little path he was following 
open into a village which evidently was on the 
high road, and to which the way he had chosen 
was a near cut, resembling in its character and 
use, that which he had so unfortunately taken 
under very different circumstances at Carlton. 

Marriage and hanging are somewhere oddly 
enough coupled in a proverb; and it certainly 
did appear that, if he had failed in the inflic> 
tion of one, he had succeeded in escaping 
from the other:—^not that he ventured to look 
back, nor, perhaps, did he calculate that, 
although concealed from the window of the 
prison whence he had leaped for liberty, he 
was as much exposed to the back windows of 
forty houses in the town as the French prince 
at Cadiz was exposed to the fire of forty pieces 
of Spanish cannon;—would the one had 
escaped as honourably and as securely as the 
other ! 

Henry deemed it unwise to enter the vil¬ 
lage, where the appearance of a breathless 
gentleman might create a suspicion, and ex- 
. cite a very undesirable sensation: he bolted 
therefore, into the door of the first cottage 
which he reached, and which stood invitingly 
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open. Here, singing with heartfelt glee, stood 
a tall, rosy-cheeked, honest-looking woman, 
washing at her tub, as free from care as from 
crime. She started at the unexpected intrusion 
of Merton, dropped him a curtsey, and ceased 
her song. 

Henry’s object, as my readers will easily per¬ 
ceive, was, if possible, to remain in this hum¬ 
ble dwelling till night, when he might procure 
some conveyance from the neighbourhood of 
his prison, and eventually escape the ignomi¬ 
nious death which awaited him. He apolo¬ 
gized graciously to his hostess for his abrupt 
entrance, but, stammering out most civilly the 
little he had to say, told her that he was very 
much fatigued, and would feel obliged to her 
if she would allow him to rest himself. 

“ Allow! dear heart, Sur,” said the dame, 

kindly welcome, Sur, kindly welcome: sit ye 
down here. Squire !” 

Saying which she dusted the besbchair with 
her checquered apron. 

“ I am extremely obliged to you,” said Mer¬ 
ton; “do you live here alone?” anxious to 
ascertain the extent of her family, and the 
number of persons who must necessarily be 
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admitted into his confidence in a case of emer¬ 
gency. 

“ No, Sur,” said Mrs. Harland, (that was her 
name,) “ no j I have a daughter, Sur—Susan;— 
she and I have lived here ever since the death 
of my poor master. We are very happy, Sur: 
what with my doing a bit o’ washing, and she 
doing a bit o’ needle-work, (she’s very cute at 
that,) we makes both ends meet, uncommon 
well, 1 do assure you, Sur, thank God for it!” 

“Where is your daughter?” said Merton, 
anxious, above all other things, to get the 
cottage-door shut. 

“ Why, where in the name of wonder do you 
think she be gane, Sur? She be gane to see 
•a sight she’ll be sick enow on, afore she be 
back, as I do think;—she be gane to see 
that young chap hanged for murdering his 
friend.” 

“ Ah-^yes, ma’am,” said Henry, looking as 
if he werCtthanged already. 

“ I hope, howsumever, as she be gone she 
won’t be disappointed," added the kind, good- 
natured soul. “ I shouldn’t mind a bit seeing 
it myself, if I ever did go to such sights: 
I’ve no pity whatever upon murderers, and 
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specially none for him;—nothing’s too bad 
for ’um, is there, Sur r” 

" No—certainly—there is no palliation,” said 
the person in question. 

“ I wish wi’all my heart Susan were back; 
sure it must be over by this time. I’m all in a 
fuss to get up, to the parsonage, where our 
poor minister is a lying very sick and ill, poor 
gentleman, though he don’t know a word of all 
this affair at the ’sizes,.” 

“ What affair?” 

" Why, la, don’t you know,” said Mrs. 
Harland, “ that young chap Merton, as is by 
this time hanged, is our parson’s son-in-law, 
and has treated poor Miss Kate—1 nursed she, 
and ouglit to knaw her—he has treated she 
shameful all through, Sur, I can tell you that” 

“ Ah, indeed !” said Merton, “ aird her father 
is the clergyman here?” 

“ Poor dear old gentleman—he is quite bed¬ 
ridden, and near blind !” answered .the dame, 
“and it hurt him very much tliat my lord, who 
used to live here one time^—Don’t you see 
them chimnies among the trees yander ?” 

“ Yes, I see,” said poor Harry, who felt that 
of all places in the country this was the last 
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to which he ought to have fled for shelter, and 
of all cottages in the place, Mrs, Harland’s the 
last of those. 

Well, then, my Jord’s behaviour has been 
cruel to him, Sur; for people always said that 
Miss Kate was my lord’s daughter; and since 
her mother’s death she hasn’t never been near 
the parsonage : nor when she married that 
chap, never a bit o’ notice did neither of them 
take of the ould man, no more nor if he had 
been a stick or a stone.” 

“ And does be know nothing of this trial— 
this-” 

“Not a bit—not a bit. His own daughter, 
as I always called her. Miss Betsy, she ware 
always my favourite; she be married to the 
old gentleman’s curate, and they have kept 
all this from him.” 

“ Then Mrs, Etherington-” 

“ Why, la! Sur, how do you know his name’s 
Etherington ? I never named no names.” 

“ Yes,—eh—did not you ?—eh,” said Henry, 
mightily confused. 

“ No; but I suppose you are only flouting 
at me, and knows the whole pedigree on’t.” 

“ Not I.” 
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“ Well, she, oald Mrs.. Etherington, was a 
right bad one; she used to be—^ Lord, how 
come you so!’ every night, as regular as she 
went to bed, and every body knew the tricks 
she played wi’ my lord; and if my lady had 
not been just as bad, she never would have had 
Miss Kate home; howsuraever, she has been 
served quite right; there’§ always a Providence 
in these things: she’s run away, and her hus¬ 
band is dead by this time; and-oh, here’s 

Susan come back. Ah, look at the sly toad, 
she has left Tom Bunbury at the bottom o’ 
foot-path, least I should be angry with her.” 

She had scarcely uttered these words when 
Susan, with a pair of eyes like sloes, and cheeks 
like roses, made her appearance at the door, 
and imparted, in a tone of utter disappoint¬ 
ment, the escape of the culprit, 

“ How ware him dressed ?” said Mrs. Har- 
land—--evidently struck with Some sudden fancy. 

" How should 1 know, mother?” said Susan. 

“Ware he in black, I wonder?” said her 
mother, casting her eyes very unpleasantly over 
Henry’s costume. 

“ I don’t know," answered the girl, evi¬ 
dently out of humour with her disappointment 
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of the eight; “ however, Sparks the constable 
told me he could not get clear away, for that 
there be heaps o’ folks after him, all round 
about.” . 

Pleasant intelligence for Mr. Merton! 

" Well,” said Mrs. Harland, somewhat 
doubting her guest, and seeing him determined 
not to quit the cotjage, “ Susan, d’ you run 
up to the parsonage and ask your yoang mis¬ 
tress if I be looked for yet; say, I dares to say 
I shan’t be long, and 1 ’ll come up whenever I 
be wanted; and ask how dear old master be: 
and ’hove all things, do ye make haste.” 

“ Trust I for that, mother,” said Susan, “if 
they don’t keep I at the Doctor’s;” and away 
went Susan. 

“ That’s strange now, Sir, that chap’s 
escaping,” said Mrs. Harland, “ beu’t it—it’s 
all just because he is a bit of a gentleman:— 
they don’t like hanging gentlefolk in this 
county, there’s so many on ’em desarves it.” 

“ I suspect there is nobody to blame here,” 
said Henry. 

“Why?” 

“ I mean that he got out of the window 
without any help.” 
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“ Oat o’ what window, young gentleman?— 
lArd, Lard—why, sure—good, mercy upon us 
—and you are a stranger too !” 

“ Well.” 

« 

“ Oh Lard—oh dearee me, if you should be 
the man!” 

“I AM THE MAN!" Said Mcrton. 

“ Be you guilty ? Have those white hands 
shed human cretur’s blood V’ 

“ Never!” cried Henry, “my escape is an 
interference of Providence.” 

“And you be innocent?—speak truth, do 
ye now.” 

“ Believe me I am!”—said he,—as what 
else should he say ?— 

A violent knocking at the door, which was 
luckily shut, announced the officers of justice 
in search of the runaway. “ Be Mrs. Harland 
within!” said a voice outside, which she re¬ 
cognized as that of Sparks the constable. 

“ Ay, ay, Mr. Sparks, I be coming, Sur !” 

“ Will you betray me ?” said Merton, im¬ 
ploringly. 

“ No :—hide in this bed,” said the dame.— 
He threw himself upon the pallet.—“ Stir not, 
and make no noise ;—you munna be killed, for 
my poor oltfmiaster’s sake.” 
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Saying which, she rapidly covered him up 
with the bedclothes, and proceeded to open 
the door. 

“ Where be the prisoner ?” said Sparks. 

“ What prisoner ?” said Mrs. Harland. 

“ He, as has tipped us leg-bail this moni- 
ing!” said Sparks. 

“ How should I know, Mr. Sparks?” said 
Mrs. Harland. 

“ Because he be here, and we do know it!” 
said a second Dogberry who was of the party. 

“ Oh, we stands no nonsense !” rejoined the 
leader of the corps. 

“ I knows nothing about it, I’m sure,” said 
the dame with a confidence which with any 
set of people worse informed, might have 
passed for innocence. 

“ We ’ll see that;—we know the man be 
here!” 

“ How?” 

” That’s tellings,” said Sparks smartly. 

“ Oh, tell she!” muttered one of liis compa¬ 
nions. 

“ Well, then, your daughter Susan told us, 
there were a man here, and we never ha’ -lost 
sight o’ your door since ; there, now!” 

This was a thunderbolt to -Id Honesty. 
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Henry resolved upon jumping up and surren¬ 
dering himself. The crisis was at hand—the 
moment full of difficulty and danger; but Mrs. 
Harland, although a laundress, and a poor 
simple body in her way, was—a woman. 

The presence of mind which never forsakes 
her sex, even in situations the most trying, and 
under circumstances the most astounding, was 
ready at h .r command. 

“ He is here!” whispered she. 

“ Ah!_ah!” 

“ False woman !” thought Henry. 

“ He be up in the loft, up the ladder, there!” 
said tlie dame in a whisper: “he be locked up 
safe in my apple and 'tatoe horde; but he is 
armed, and bold;—you three won’t be too 
much for him, so take ray counsel;—go, all 
o’ ye together, and if there be any scuffle I can 
call in our neighbours to lend a hand!” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Harland, ye can speak truth, now 
ye be found out!” said Sparks. 

“ Come along then : you two go up first, I’ll 
go last, and don’t ye make no pother nor noise. 

I ha’ gotten a cutlash—he shan’t ’scape. Mind 
how you mount, ould Middleton,” said Sparks 
“ steady there—gently—hush!—” 
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And «o they mounted to the loft, by the lad¬ 
der; but no sooner was the foot of Sparks off' 
the highest round of it, than Mrs. Harland, re¬ 
moving it from the aperture, laid it quietly on 
the floor, and opening the cottage door, pushed 
my.hero, who had leaped from his hiding-place, 
out. 

“ Hush,” cried the trembling woman,—" you 
belong to my old master—you shall be safe for 
me—run to the parsonage—you will be shel¬ 
tered there. God will protect you if you be in¬ 
nocent—may he pardon you if you be guilty !” 

He kissed her hand—bathed it in tears, and 
followed the path she pointed out, to the par¬ 
sonage. He flew, rather than ran, and was out 
of sight in a moment. 

She gently restored the ladder to its place. 

” Be ye coming down. Sparks ?” cried she, in 
a shrill tone. " Coming down!” said Sparks, 
“ why, what fool’s errand did you send us up 
here for ?—here be nothing but a spade, two 
sacks, a heap of inions, and an ould spinning- 
wheel.” 

“Well, sure, I kna’d that,” said the dame. 

“ Why did ye send us up on such a goose’s 
message then?” said Sparks, who felt his dig- 
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nity considerably offended by the trick which 
the steady old body had so friskily and unac¬ 
countably played off upon him. 

” Do ye mind the story you tould me^’bout 
London monyment being burned down last 
winter, Master Sparks ?” said Mrs. Harland. 

“ Ay, well, mistress, but that ware a joke; 
now this be no joke, because, while we Were 
up there a rummaging over your sacks and 
tilings, that Merton may just clean have got 
away.” 

“Whose fault’s that?—why should I know 
any thing about the man?” said the lady of the 
liouse. 

“ Because Sukey tould us so, Mrs. Harland,” 
said old Middleton. 

“ Sukey is a silly wench for her pains, 
then.” 

“ Well, hang me,” said the third pursuer, 
who, like the parrot in the fable, did not say 
much, but evidently thought the more—“ hang 
me if 1 don’t think the man were here, after 
all.” 

“ Are you satisfied he ben’t here now?” said 
Mrs. Harland. 

" Yes,” said Sparks, “ he ben’t here now ,"— 
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striking the bed which Henry had but just left, 
with his stick. 

“ Then if you have no more business with 
I, I’ll pfish you good-day, for I be going up to 
Doctor’s,” said the laundress. 

“ Go thy way then, dame,” said Sparks,— 
“ and I’ll mind how I ever tell thee a cock and 
a bull story again—for if there be one thing in 
this world I do hate more than another, it be 
mounting up a ladder.” 

“ In fear of breaking your neck by the fall, 
I warrant me,” said the waggish dame. 

“ Ah, you be always the same,Mrs. Harland,” 
said old Middleton —“ you, and I come o’ tw'o 
cute families, don’t us?” 

And in little provincial gibings and jeerings 
of each other, did the party thus indulge, till 
Mrs. Harland, having partly joked, and partly 
jostled the triumvirate out of her cottage, shut 
the door, put the key into her pocket, and fol¬ 
lowed Henry to the parsonage. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


' ‘ Tliy liijpc is young, thy heart is strong, but yet a day 
may be, 

When thou shall weep in dungeon deep, and none 
thy weeping see.” 


When Henry reached the parsonage, he was 
at a loss by what name to enquire for his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Harland’s favourite Miss Betsy; 
but, concluding that there was but one mistress 
of the house, he asked for her by that desig¬ 
nation, and was told that she had just walked 
out, while Mr. Etherington slumbered. The 
old gentleman’s bell sounding at the mo¬ 
ment, announced that he had ceaset^to sleep; 
and therefore Henry, resolving in his mind 
to conceal all the history of his trial, imprison¬ 
ment, and escape, of which his hostess at the 
cottage had already told him the poor invalid 
was perfectly ignorant, sent up a message, 
that if Mr. Etherington were well enough to 
VO I., in, F 
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receive a visitor not personally known to him, 
but who was a connexion of his own, that 
visitor would gladly avail himself of the per¬ 
mission to see him. 

The truth is, that Henry, conscious how 
notorious his figure and face must be in l!ie 
neighbourhood since his recent exposure at 
the bar of a crowded court, was extremely 
anxious to get shelter from his active pur¬ 
suers, and j)rudently considered that a sick 
man’s chamber would be the most desirable 
sanctuary in the world; and therefore press¬ 
ed himself, perhaps somewhat importunately, 
upon the dying pastor. The servant, however, 
brought w’ord that Mr. Etheriugton would 
gladly admit his guest, and civilly lamented 
that there had been nobody below stairs to 
greet him to the parsonage. 

There" w'as a charming economy, and neat¬ 
ness, and prettiness, almost amounting to ele¬ 
gance, about the apartment into which Henry 
bad been shewn, perfectly indicative of the 
taste and pursuits of the owner of the rectory. 
The comfortable litter, the literary confusion, 
heaps of books, drawings, music and musical 
instruments, an apparent superabundance of 
furniture; in short, it was a crowded snug- 
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gery; and the placid stillness of the place, its 
delicacy and quietude, contrasted with the 
hoi’rid den whence he had escaped, soothed 
and calmed his mind, and prepared him for 
the iittcresting interview which he was about 
to enjoy with a father-in-law, so extraordi¬ 
narily discovered. 

He W'as, after due preparation, ushered up¬ 
stairs into the sick gentleman's room; and 
having waved his hand to the servant, anxious 
not to discover himself under the circumstances 
before a witness, the man quitted the apart¬ 
ment, and Henry, advancing to the bed, beheld 
stretched upon it, the pious and exemplary, 
yet ill-treated and neglected parent of his 
I’aithless wife. 

“ I know not,” said Mr. Etherington, raising 
himself on the pillow, “ to whom I am in¬ 
debted for this visit; but I am grateful for the 
kindness, and lament. Sir, that the absence of 
my guardian angel, my daughter Eliza, has 
(amsed so much delay, and such apparent in¬ 
attention, in your reception.” 

“ Sir,” said Henry, "it is I, who ought on 
my knees to apologize to you for having thus 
long delayed—too long, indeed, visiting you, 
and paying you that respect and attention due 
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from one so nearly connected with you as I 
am, however unfortunate the circumstances 
coincident with the alliance ” 

“Whom, then, am I listening to?” said 
Etherington. 

“ In me. Sir,” said Henry, “ you see the 
husband of your elder daughter.” 

“ Mr. Merton !” exclaimed the old gentle¬ 
man : “ 1 am delighted to find myself, at length, 
remembered; I—did not expect this, of you 
now—” and the poor old man actually wept 
for joy. 

" Indeed, Sir,” said Henry, “ had it been 
even suggested to me, I should have hastened 
long ago to solicit your acquaintance: as it is, 
I come to you, under circumstances which 1 
cannot at the moment explain, and bitterly do 
I grieve that she, who should have directed me 
hitlier, neglected to point out that, which I so 
clearly perceive would have been my duty,” 

“ Whence do you come now?” said the in¬ 
nocent old man. 

“ I am last from Lowestoffe,” replied Henry, 
thus equivocating, in consequence of Mr.s. 
Harland’s hints; “ and I am most anxious to 
see your daughter Eliza,—I have much, very 
much, to talk over with her.” 
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“ And where is Kate, Sir?” saidEtherington, 
in a peculiar tone, certainly unlike that of 
affection, and most strikingly so, when com¬ 
pared with that which he adopted when speak¬ 
ing of her sister. 

“ God knows, Sir,” said Henry; “ since 
her flight I have never seen her, and although 
I have heard that she has again fled from her 
original seducer, I am ignorant whither she 
is gone.” 

“ What! Sir?—What is it you say?” ex¬ 
claimed the agonized father: “Kate—my daugh¬ 
ter Kate, fled ?—left you?—left her husband?” 

With all Merton’s caution as to the trial, 
and the murder of Lavington, touching which 
subjects his humble friend had put him upon 
his guard, he did not know that the aged 
parent (or reputed parent, as auctioneers and 
lawyers say of manors; of his Kate had been 
kept in total ignorance of the whole^afi'air of 
her infidelity, ab initio, nor that he had been 
so kept by the advice of his physicians, who 
had declared his dissolution to be the almost 
certain result of the agitation producible by 
his knowledge of such dreadful facts'. 

“ Tell me. Sir—tell me, I implore you—do 
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not deceive me—has she played you false?” 
cried Etherington, in a state of convulsive 
agony. 

“Good Heavens! what have I done?” ex¬ 
claimed our hero. 

" I know it—I know it all; now I know why 
the London papers have been studiously kept 
from me;—oh, tell me, I implore you, speak 
the truth—the whole truth.” 

“ I have said too much to retract. Sir,” said 
Henry; "let me entreat you to compose your¬ 
self. Pardon her, pardon her: I have forgiven 
her;—it was, indeed, my own fault—it was I, 
who was to blame.” 

Here, in spite of Merton's anxiety to pal¬ 
liate and qualify, the old gentleman fell into 
a violent fit of convulsions. Henry instantly 
rang the bell; in reply to which, not only 
the servant, but Eliza herself, who had that 
instant arrived from her walk, attended by her 
husband, entered the apartment. 

In her distress at the alarming appearance 
of her parent, she passed Henry unheeded, 
who, catching her husband’s arm, led, or 
rather dragged him from the chamber into an 
adjoining room. 
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“ For mercy’s sake,” said Henry, “ hear me 
—listen to me. Oh, acquit me of intentional 
cruelty—I fear I have done incalculable mis¬ 
chief—I have disclosed the secret of JCate’s 
infidelity to her father ! ” 

“Merciful powers!” exclaimed Wilmore, “he 
has hitherto been kept in total ignorance of if 
all.—Whom, then, can I be speaking to !” 

“ Merton, her husband !” 

“ The murderer of Lavingtoii!” said Wil¬ 
more, starting from him with horror. 

“No, no; assure yourself of my innocence 
of that. Oh, why—why did I come hither to 
scatter mischief around me? I sought here an 
asylum till night from my pursuers.” 

“ Did you tell him that, too?” asked Wilmore. 

“ No—no; I had been cautioned on that 
point,” replied Merton. 

“ Mr. Merton, you say you are innocent— 
am 1 to understand the assertion, as m*de upon 
honour and in confidence and truth.” 

“•By Heaven, I am!” repeated Merton. 

“Then you are safe; but I fear the blow 
you have innocently inflicted will produce the 
most dreadful consequences.” 

“ Henry—oh, Henry !” exclaimed a voice of 
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alarm and wretchedness, “ Wilmore, w^here 
are you ? ” 

“ My life—-my Eliza!”—cried Wilmore, 

She-rushed into the room, and throwing her¬ 
self back upon the sofa, screamed, or rather 
shrieked, gasping for breath—“ He is gone!— 
Wilmore, he is gonel—My beloved father is 
gone!” 

Wilmore and Henry too well knew the 
meaning of the dreadful words, and flew from 
the apartment into Mr. Etherington’s room, 
while others ran to Eliza’s help: it was all too 
true—the vital spark had fled ; and the pious, 
exemplary Etherington was past the power 
of fate in this world! 

What Merton’s feelings might be upon this 
new occasion of horror—how he bore this new 
accumulation of misery, who shall say ? What 
the sensations of Wilmore, under the circum¬ 
stances, were, it would be equally difticult to 
describe. The sudden, the unexpected, the ex¬ 
traordinary intrusion of the culprit into their 
peaceful dwelling, there being only his own 
evidence of his innocence against a verdict of 
his countrymen ; the ignorance on the part of 
Eliza as to who he really was; the dreadful 
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confusion he had, to her so unaccountably, 
created in the family; the acceleration of her 
father’s dissolution, which was doubtlessly in¬ 
duced by some communication made J)y the 
stranger—it was all too late to moraliee or 
argue, here was the man ;—and Wilmore had 
a most difficult and distracting part to act. 

His doubts as to the conduct to be pursued 
towards Henry, however, were very soon set at 
rest. The innocent Susan had been again en¬ 
countered by Messrs. Sparks, Middleton, and 
Co., had again been questioned, and in the 
native innocence of her heart, and in vindica¬ 
tion of the truth of her original story, not only 
persisted in it, but offered the strongest proof 
of her correctness, by informing them that she 
had actually seen the man of whom she bad 
before spoken, escape from her mother’s house, 
since; that she had-seen him go into the par¬ 
sonage; and, moreover, that she was sure he 
was at that moment there. 

Here was a probability of circumstance too 
strong, not to strike even the constables—it 
was the natural retreat of the Rector’s son-in- 
law. And though Mr. Wilmore, for reasons we 
can perfectly comprehend, (though, perhaps, 
F 5 
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the plebeians could not) had not chosen to com¬ 
mence his acquaintance with his ill-fated bro¬ 
ther-in-law, while under confinement upon the 
repulsive charge upon which he was brought 
to trial and condemned ; still the common feel¬ 
ings of humanity would prompt the inhabitants 
of the rectory to give him shelter. 

Away, therefore, went the officers, demanded 
and obtained admission to the parsonage in the 
moment of confusion; and in the midst of the 
weepings of the servants for their master, in 
the midst of Eliza’s agonising cries, and in the 
moment when Wilmore was deliberating how 
he should act towards his unwelcome visitor, 
laid hands upon the devoted Merton, who 
felt that his name and appearance would now 
be eternally associated in the mind of Mrs. 
Wilmore with the destruction of her parent, 
us well as the disgrace of.her sister; and who 
really enjoyed relief from the wretchedness 
he had caused, witnessed, and experienced, 
by the summons of the law to the scafibld. 

It was not till long after Mr. Merton was 
safely lodged in a cell, with treble gratings and 
as much iron about his body as ever decorated 
poor Baron Trench, that Eliza was made ac- 
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\{uainted with the real circumstances of the 
case, or, in fact, knew who the basilisk was, 
who had brought death and desolation into the 
family. The horror she had previously con¬ 
ceived for him, now exceeded all description; 
she would not hear a word in his vindication, 
and, above all, treated with contempt and total 
disbelief the animated protestations of inno¬ 
cence as to Lavington’s murder, which he had 
made to her husband. • 

To be sure, Henry did seem to have been 
born not only to be miserable himself, but to 
be the cause of misery in others. For, although 
in point of fact the life of Mr. Etherington 
might, and in all proBability would, have ended 
in a. few days, perhaps hours, still the visitor 
was, in the eyes of the affectionate daughter, tlie 
actual murderer of her parent. Poor Henry was 
not at all soothed, under the circumstances, at 
tinding Mrs. Harland’s cottage shut up, as he 
passed it on his return to gaol, or ht hearing 
tliat she had been apprehended and carried 
before a magistrate, for having knowingly 
concealed a capital felon, and moreover ob¬ 
structed the officers of justice in their duty. 

When the iron gates of the gaol creaked on 



their hinges, and closed after him with a heavy 
clanging noise, it seemed as if he was shut out 
for ever from the world. And his first enquiries 
of the .gaoler were, when the sentence of the 
law was to be executed. He was told, that he 
should know, as soon as the Sheriff had fixed 
the time; but he was cautioned to prepare 
himself for a speedy termination to his suffer¬ 
ings, as, under the circumstances of his es¬ 
cape, decided and immediate measures were 
absolutely necessary, as well for security as 
example. 

When Henry found himself in a worse and 
more loathsome cell than the one which he had 
previously occupied—when he was informed 
that the Sheriff had directed tliat he should 
at niglit be chained to the floor, the poor 
young man began to speculate upon what he 
had done, during the last few hours. He had 
shortened the life of the man whose daughter 
he had already driven to destruction,—he had 
rendered miserable the whole family—had 
made his name hateful to the whole connexion 
—he had brought a poor, honest, hard-working 
woman into trouble and embarrassment—he 
had shewn a fear of death—had evinced a con- 
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sequent consciousness of had violated 

the confidence reposed in him, by those who 
had aflbrded him every consistent accommoda¬ 
tion, and had postponed his fate a few_ hours, 
for which his mind had been infinitely better 
prepared the day before, than it w'as at the 
present moment. These reflections were added 
to the galling weight of the irons, the hard floor 
of the cell in which darkness was only visible, 
and the absence of the chaplain, who was gone 
out (jf the town to an agreeable dinner-party, 
from which, after taking his cheerful glass of 
wine in the circle of his affectionate friends, 
he would quietly return to his house, go to 
rest, rise to-morrow and dine somewhere else, 
w'hile Henry, poor wretch, would pine in the 
depths of sorrow till—when-? 

That was the question ; and very shortly 
was it answered. Twelve o’clock the follow¬ 
ing day, the Sheriff' had fixed for the execution; 
and instead of visiting the prisonei* as he had 
kindly and considerately done before, he sent 
Uie under-sheriff’, who gave tlie gaoler the 
strictest orders as to the necessary degree of 
restraint to be imposed upon his charge; to 
which the gaoler, whose feelings were hurt by 
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the dishonourable conduct of a man, who 
could be ungentlemanly enough to attempt 
to escape hanging, after such civil treatment 
as he had received at his hands, took care to 

f. 

adhere most rigidly; and when he locked 
my hero up for the night, he deposited within 
liis reach a loaf of bread and a pitcher of w'ater, 
according to the letter of the law, and departed 
without making a single observation, fastening 
up tlie treble doors of the cell and passage with 
an elaborated nicety, and an extra proportion 
of noise. 

And here jve are, within a few hours of the 
conclusion of the life now inevitably devoted 
to the claims of justice !, In a few hours all that 
interested us, wall have ceased to be ! and, most 
certainly, nothing could more have seriously 
tended to unsettle his tlioughts of unearthly 
things, than the dreadful scene he had recently 
witnessed, and in which he had played so pro¬ 
minent a part. He felt that he would give the 
world to seeWilniore, even but for live minutes, 
but it was most unreasonable to expect such 
a gratification. It would have been unnatural 
that he should, under the circumstances, visit 
him; and he might have given up all hope of 
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it; yet, when the doors of his dungeon were 
opened in the morning, and presented the 
chaplain to his view, he felt a shock of disap¬ 
pointment, for he had buoyed himself up with 
the expectation that Wilmore might have strain¬ 
ed a point to come to him. He rejoiced, how¬ 
ever, again, to have the aid of his spiritual com¬ 
forter; and having stated to him all the events of 
the previous morning, and begged him to be the 
bearer of a letter to the wretched family whose 
unhappiness he had so materially increased, if 
not altogether caused, he felt himself more calm 
and composed than he could have expected at 
such a crisis. He requested a glass of wine just 
previously to the arrival of the vehicle which 
was to convey him to the place of execution; 
and when it was announced that all was ready, 
he walked forward to the yard, where his irons 
were again removed, and his arms pinioned. He 
proceeded precisely at noon to a mourning- 
coach which stood at the gate of the prison, 
and with which he was specially indulged for 
his last melancholy journey. 

It was with difficulty he stepped into the car¬ 
riage, from the uselessness of his arms : he was 
almost lifted in, by the chaplain, who, with 
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the undeF-sheriffj took their seatB withiit-sicle, 
the executioner mounting the box, and the 
gaoler riding with many of the Sherift ’s officers 
round about the coach. 

The bells tolled heavily, and the mournful 
procession moved slowly and solemnly along. 
The windows were thronged with people; 
amongst the number there appeared a predomi¬ 
nant proportion of females. The escape had added 
a new interest to the ceremonial, and, doubt¬ 
less, attracted an additional concourse of spec¬ 
tators. Henry seldom raised his countenance, 
but he was calm and collected; even some 
coarse jokes which were bandied about among 
the lower classes of the mob passed unheeded; 
nor did he aiipear moved, till, at the turning of 
the road, he lifted his eyes mechanically to¬ 
wards the window of the coach, and beheld on 
the edge of the highway, the fatal gallows ! 
His heart at tliat moment beat rapidly—the 
lofty Tred of Justice was surrounded by a 
multitude anxiously waiting the arrival of the 
culprit; and as he approached, they expressed 
in no decent language their disapprobation of 
the delay which they seemed to think had un¬ 
necessarily occurred in the performance of the 
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ceremony. PerhE^ps there never had been a 
phalanx of human beings assembled on such 
;tn occasion, who expressed such universal and 
collective abhorrence and animosity tow^irds a 
criminal, as this,—indeed, the avowal of the 
popular feeling could scarcely be repressed. 

The coach having drawn up on the side of 
the road where a small temporary platform had 
been erected under the gallows, the chaplain 
first stepped out, then followed the under- 
sheritf, and last came—the prisoner. He was as 
pale as death; and the difficulty of getting out 
of the carriage, which was equally great with 
that which he experienced when getting into it, 
gave to his step and manner the appearance of 
a terror and trepidation which in fact he did 
not feel. 

He now passed some minutes in devotion 
with the clergyman. During which time the 
under-sheriff, who had an engagement upon 
otlier business, or, perba|)s, pleasure, early in 
the afternoon, and thought the sooner the 
affair was over tlie better, beckoned the exe¬ 
cutioner, who, after removing Henry’s neck¬ 
cloth, })roceeded to place the fatal noose over 
Ids liead, and thus accoutred, my poor hero 
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iisicended the ladder which led to the fatal 
scalFold. The executioner’s assistant now 
mounted the gallows and made fast the halter, 
when the under-sheriff and Jack Ketch left 
the more elevated f»art of the platform, the 
latter descending, to be ready to knock away 
the fatal bolt which was to launch Merton into 
eternity. 

The chaplain was alone with him on the 
drop. They prayed together—he put, as a last 
question to the wretched man, whether there 
was any thing he desired to say—any wish he 
had to express. He answered in the negative, 
and the chaplain turned to quit him, when a 
shout was heard in the crowd, followed by a 
general movement; this again was succeeded 
by a distant cry of—“ fitop the execut'on!— 
Stop !—Stop!” 

The sea of heads waved to and fro—two or 
three horsemen were seen riding through the 
vast and fcompact mass of people ; one, in an 
agony of exertion, waving his handkerchief to 
attract attention, 

Henry’s feelings overcame him—the pause 
—the suspense—his utter ignorance of all that 
was passing, (for the cap had been drawn over 



his eyes, and he, from being pinioned, was 
unable to remove it)—the cry of “Stop the 
execution !” or something which sounded like 
it, rang in bis ears at the moment when he 
expected the fatal plank to fall from under 
him. He staggered and fainted, and would 
have dropped, had not the chaplain rushed 
towards him, and caught him in his arms. 
He withdrew the cap from his face to give 
him air—the wretched sufferer breathed again. 
By this time the coming horsemen had reach¬ 
ed the scaffold—one of them flew up its steps 
—a confused murmur again assailed Merton’s 
ear—he opened his half-closed eyes, and be¬ 
held on the platform before him— Sir Harry 
Lavington !!! 



CHAPTER XV. 


“ Weel,’* said the Deacon to Mrs. Mac-Candlish, as he 
accepted her offer of a glass of bitters at the bar, “ tbe 
de*i] 's no sac ill as be *8 ca*d. It*s pleasant to see a gentle¬ 
man pay the regard to the business o* the county that Mr. 
Glossin does.” 


A SHOUT rent the skies, such as seldom 
had been heard upon that fatal spot. The dead 
was alive—the guilty innocent! To be tlius 
unexpectedly saved from death and ignominy, 
—how delightful I—how miraculously, how aw¬ 
fully surprising! To any other man this re¬ 
storation, not only to safety—but to innocence, 
not only to life—but to society, would have 
been, indeed, the most overwhelming, the most 
stupendously gratifying. But look at poor 
Merton !—look at his prevailing fate ! How is 
he snatched from perdition ?—how rescued from 
the very brink of eternity ?—to whom does he 
owe his preservation, his life, his character? 
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—to Lavington—to hin* to whom of all men 
lie would owe the least—to him who had so 
deeply, so bitterly injured him. 

Lavington, however, was too much one of 
the world, to allow these feelings to interfere 
with his explanation to the people, so neces¬ 
sary at the moment. He fe/i as well as Merton, 
the delicacy of their relative situations ; but he 
felt also the importance to the innocent culprit 
for culprit literally he had been) of an imme¬ 
diate explanation. Nothing, he knew, could be 
a more satisfactory exoneration of the supposed 
murderer than the personal appearance of his 
supposed victim; and, therefore, with as much 
composure as the difficulty of the circum¬ 
stances, the excitement of the moment, and 
his individual exertions had left him, he spoke 
to the assembled crowd, told them who he was, 
and begged those nearest him, to communicate 
to those farther removed from him, the purport 
of his address; he added, that it could not be 
expected that he should then enter into de¬ 
tails, but he promised them that every parti¬ 
cular should be disclosed to the magistrates 
immediately on their return to the town. 

The English heart is susceptible of the 
strongest impressions and emotions; the mo- 
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ment that the stern mtJb, whose cries had been 
loud for justice upon the patrician blood-spilier, 
were made to understand, first by the arrival 
of the Baronet, then by his harangue, and 
finally by the cordial greetings which Henry 
received from the sherift's and chaplain, and 
others immediately round him, that his inno¬ 
cence was satisfactorily authenticated, and 
officially recognized, they joined in the most 
enthusiastic and extravagant testimonies of 
their joy and exultation. 

Tliey lost no time in seizing upon the 
newly-released victim, and hoisting him upon 
their shoulders, risked his neck a second time 
by carrying him in triumpl^ towards the town; 
others of the mob at the same time leading, 
patting, and caressing the panting horse wdiich 
had borne his deliverer to the rescue; while 
Sir Harry himself, with the sensitive delicacy 
Ilf high feeling, (of which, however much per¬ 
verted his accomplishments and talents, he had 
an abundance,) having mingled with the crowd 
unobserved, joined in the thickest of the throng, 
and returned thus unostentatiously to the prin¬ 
cipal inn. 

In the mean time, in spite of the feeble re¬ 
sistance of the posse comitaius, a portion of the 
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multitude were amusing' themselves by level¬ 
ling with the ground, the Tree of Justice, and 
others, who had procured axes for the purpose, 
were busying themselves in chopping the ap¬ 
paratus of death into sizeable logs, u'herewith 
to JMake a huge bonfire at night, in honour of 
l)00r Merton’s happy escape. 

Lavington being, as 1 have just said, on the 
one hand conscious how irksome his continued 
jiresence would be to Henry, and on the other 
anxious beyond nieasui-e that his exertions in 
!iis behalf in the recent danger and difficulty 
from which he had extricated him, should 
not have the appearance of an attempted 
;-et-oH' in their accounts, to his past miscon- 
•hict towards him, informed the high sheriff, to 
wlioui he immediately applied himself, that if 
his deposition to facts was essential to the libe¬ 
ration and final emancipation of Mr. Merton 
(rout his chartre and custody, he would wish to 
make every necessary statement immediately, 

pressinir business called him immediately to 
l.ondon. 

The simple fact of Sir Harry Lavington’s 
iilenlity, which was proved by his own servant, 
who, like a staunch and faithful vassal, swoie 
he would not leave tlie county till he had seen 
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the end of that base fellow “ as did his mas¬ 
ter;” and who was still actually in the 
town, and at the place of execution, would 
have^ been, in the estimation of those not 
learned in the law, of itself suflScient to jus¬ 
tify the Sheriff in discharging the late pri¬ 
soner: however, those who are aware of the 
legal intricacies of the constitution, well know 
that in point of law it was no such thing; and, 
moreover, if it had been, the said Sheriff was 
a Tory, marvellously afraid of responsibility, 
and proportionally timid in aljk* his acts and 
decisions; and when it was represented that 
a bill of indictment had been preferred against 
the same person for passing forged bank-notes, 
he felt it imperatively necessary to have the 
whole of that affair investigated also, and de¬ 
termined upon keeping his prisoner in custody, 
till he wrote to, and received an answer from, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart¬ 
ment on the subject. Such is the “Jacilis 
descensus,” even to the minor pandemonium 
of a county gaol. 

Lavington gave the injured husband the be¬ 
nefit of his testimony upon this latter point, by 
declaring his entire disbelief in the whole story 
of the forgery. However, the Sheriff turned a 
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deaf ear to the romantic liberality of the young 
baronet, and begged him to confine himself to 
such a statement as he might forward by that 
night’s post to Whitehall, 
f Accwdingly Sir Harry made a formal depo¬ 
sition, in which be candidly stated the real 
cause of Ids appearance at, and disappearance 
trom Lowestoffe, without any regard to his 
own feelings, or any desire to disguise the real 
circumstances of the case. The Baronet was 
gallant and gay—he was young and giddy — 
he was moreover handsome, elegant, and ac- 
complished7*but, alas! he was poor ; and after 
having run a glorious course..became so despe¬ 
rately involved, that the charming extravagance 
of his friend’s wife brought on a crisis, of the 
approach of which she was perfectly aware, and 
quitted her paramour purposely to avoid it. 

I should, in justice to Lavington, correct this 
last passage. Merton was not his friend— 
barely an acquaintance; and if excuses ever 
may be ihade for that, which no sophistry can 
change from vice, there are certainly more 
palliations to be found in the case before us, 
than in any other I perhaps ever met with. 
However, Mrs. Merton, whose love—-if love it 

VOL. HI. a 
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might be called—was of the gay and splendid 
sort, had a disposition for roving, which no¬ 
thing but loading her Cupid’s wjngs with gold 
could restrain. She was, as I first called her, 
a splendid peril—a fine firework, brilliant and 
noisy, astounding and dazzling, and beau¬ 
tiful indeed, as an exhibition; but which, if a 
man brought into his honue of homes, would 
undoubtedly go off sonie day to his utter con¬ 
fusion, and burn his fingers severely, into the 
bargain. 

She was a strange mixture of contradictions; 
nor can any of us yet exactly see^why she so 
anxiously married my hero. The world has 
said, that the difference between her prudence 
and that of Miss Mary Graham of Havers- 
field, consisted in the precautionary measures 
she adopted, to iirsure the preservation of 
her respectability, under the most particular 
extremity. 

At all events, Lavington’s conduct towards 
Kate’s injured husband, in the circumstances of 
his vindication and release, was highly praise¬ 
worthy, as the sequel will shew, 

Lavington, as I have just stated, being greatly 
embarrassed in his circumstances, resolved to 
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do that, which any body who will take the 
trouble to steam themselves to Calais, or Bou¬ 
logne, or Limoniere themselves to the French 
metropolis, will clearly perceive that many 
of his friends have done before him—namely, 
to treat his noisy creditors as Reynard does 
Uie hounds; save, that instead of taking to 
earth, he had resolved to take to the water, and 
convey the body they were so anxious to pos¬ 
sess, beyond the reach of that troublesome 
law of debtor and creditor, which flourishes 
with such Imnest and equitable severity all over 
the surface of the United Kingdoms. 

The wary creditors were, however, too keen 
for him—-they got scent of his proposed mi¬ 
gration, and posted at Brighton, Portsmouth, 
Southampton, Dover, Margate, and indeed at 
all the probable places of embarkation, lets and 
hindrances to his “flitting,” as the Scotch call 
it. He, on the other band, was too, cunning 
to run himself into this unnecessary danger, 
and resolved upon starting for Harwich, and 
thence, per packet, to Holland, as being the 
least likely route imaginable. Accordingly he 
proceeded to Harwich, calling himself Mr. Vau- 
derstop, or Clutterbuck, or some equally extra- 
e 2 
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ordinary name ; and having ascertained that 
no packet was to sail for two or three days, 
was preparing, under the happy concealment 
of the curious appellation he had selected, to 
remain perdu where he was; but the chase was 
too sharp for him—he had been traced to the 
spot, and like our waggish Monarch in the 
oak, (according to Hume’s veraon of the story,) 
heard enquiries made after himself, by the man- 
hunters themselves at the bottom of the stairs. 

This alarmed him, and finding Essex too hot 
to hold him, he began to scheme and ruminate 
what was best to be done. He sent for the 
master of a cutter, who was specially recom¬ 
mended by mine host of the Cups, to ascertain 
if he would undertake a trip across the Chan¬ 
nel for a reasonable consideration. 

” My good friend,” said Sir Harry, “ you 
see I have a pressing emergency to get to Hel- 
voetsluys as soon as possible. My name is Van- 
derstop—I am a merchant, and every thing de¬ 
pends on my speedy arrival on the Continent.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the man, “ I know what 
tack you are on. Sir Harry!” 

“ What!” exclaimed the petrified baronet. 
“ am I known ?” 

“ Known?” said the Skipper, “ ah, known 
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amongst a thousand. You don't remember me. 
Sir Harry; many a time you’ve sailed under my 
lord’s red Burgee in the Club.” 

" Lord-, what lord V’ 

“ Lord Morriston, Sir Harry. The Fanny of 
Cowes, 32 tons, coppered up to the bends; 
yawl-rigged; and beats the Pearl in a light 
wind, if she don’t, dam’ me!” 

" But, pray, what are you doing here ?” 

" I have left my Lord, Sir Harry. His Lord- 
ship married—he couldn’t attend to the Fanny 
and my Lady too, Sir Harry! My Lady’s not 
fond of the water;-7-no ’counting for taste. 
So I left my Lord, and turned trader!” 

" I thought I remembered your face,” said 
Sir Harry, " when you came into the room.” 

“ I know'd you the minute I see’d you. Sir 
Harry,” said Burridge; “though you were near 
Hull-down when they first hailed me!” 

“ Well, then, since you know me, perhaps 
you will let me in confidence tell you the rea¬ 
son of my being here.” 

“ Tell—tell that to the marines. Sir Harry; 
I knows it all afore; here ’s been two chaps on 
the look-out for you, for the last three days— 
this is no roadstead for you, I can tell you!” 
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“ What on earth shall I do !” 

“ Nothing: you^ll do a deal better on the 
wiater, take my word for’t;” said Bmridge. 

** Can you give me a passage V 

*' Snug and comfortable as a judge in an 
Indyman, if so be as you can wait till Friday; 
but that 1 'm sure you can’t.” 

■ “ Have you no plan ?” 

“ I think I could scheme for you—after the 
fashion of running contrabands. If you will 
take my advice. Sir Harry, you ’ll get out of 
this place as soon as ever you can.” 

Whither am I to go?” 

" Shall I tell ye what’s what?—get out o’ 
this county. You can do’t at night by land, 
tho ’f you musn’t by water. Set every thing be¬ 
low and aloft, studding-sails and all, and bear 
up for Shotley-gate over the ferry; there’yon 
beat the Essex cruizers—^that’s Sutfoik. If you 
can find a harbour now, down at Lowestoffe, 
till Friday morning, and the wind holds as it 
is, I ’ll be laying to, on and off there, and 
send my mate and Bill, (that’s my boy as is 
'prenticed to me,V ashore for you in the boat. 
Sir Hairy!” 

" A most excellent and subtle scheme, Mr. 
Burridge,” said the Baronet. 
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*' You just give au order to the landlord to 
let me have your trunks, or whatever it may be, 
and call yourself whatever you like. Leave all 
the rest to me and my mate, and on friday 
morning, please the pigs. Sir Harry, as soon 
after daylight as possible, you ’ll see the 
Phcenix standing on and off for you. You’ll 
know her by her taunt-mast. Sir Harry, and 
square top-sail; besides, I ’ll have- a blue-rand- 
white diagonal at my gaff, then you can’t 
miss her.” 

“ 1 am infinitely obliged to you for this 
scheme,” said the embarrassed Baronet, who, 
having quite satisfied Mr. Burridge of his libe¬ 
rality, and received sufficient testimonials from 
tfline host to ensure the fulfilment of any en¬ 
gagement entered into, delivered Mr. Van- 
derstop’s trunks to the skipper, and having 
paid his bill, proceeded, as if with Burridge, 
towards the beach; hut, au lieu de cela, the mo¬ 
ment they lost sight of the inn, the boatman 
and the Baronet parted company; and while 
the old tar betook himself toTiis house where 
he might safely lodge the baggage till the fol¬ 
lowing afternoon, when he was to sail, the 
lady-killer commenced a pedestrian excursion, 
with his wardrobe enclosed in a small valise. 
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secured by a patent Bramah lock, hanging in 
his hand, having nO object in view except the 
attainment to LowestbfFe, Oil or before the fol¬ 
lowing evening. 

The pains of pleashre and the sorrows o 
gaiety are innumerable; and though hiddei 
assiduously from the public eye, day after daj 
incidents are occurring to men of equal rani 
and fashion-with Lavington, not one whit lesi 
irksome and galling than this which I an 
called upon to record. It is only by occa 
sional developements in police reports, or triah 
in our Courts of Law, that the million see intc 
the arcana of the world they live in. Suffice ii 
to say, that the lancer, who would have perish¬ 
ed rather than carry a parcel before company, 
marched gaily with his little leathern casket 
under his arm, and never felt the load; so light 
was his heart at having escaped the watchful 
myrmidons of the law. 

To describe the anxiety which the Bargnet en- 
dured until he had crossed the ferry and reached 
Shotley, to enumerate the various little diffi¬ 
culties he encountered in his progress to Ips¬ 
wich, his artful mancEuvres and skilful evasions 
till at four o’clock the following afternoon he 
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deposited his body safely at the Spread Eagle 
at Wrentham, would be to enter too minutely 
into details in which we are not particularly 
interested, till the evening commences. 

At night-fall the gallant Baronet contriveti 
to reach Lowestoffe, where his wistful eyes in 
lire morning were to be blest with the taunt- 
masted Phcenix, with the blue and white dia¬ 
gonal at her gaff. Arrived, according to the 
programme, with his valise-under his arm, he 
was received and treated at the inn with a 
degree of respect and attention not quite equal 
to that bestowed upon Henry, who had no 
parcel to carry. Sir Harry having fallen under 
the imputation of being a pedestrian commer¬ 
cial traveller; for truth must be told, in the ge¬ 
neral wreck of his affairs he had left the crack 
regiment of which he was so distinguished a 
member, and having exchanged to the half-pay 
of the 60th Foot, conceived the demolition of 
those crinitory mementos of his former gaiety 
(his mnstachios) absolutely necessary. 

Here, then, we have traced .Sir Harry to the 
inn, in perfect security; we know of our own 
knowledge how safely he retired to rest, and 
how cautiously he " put out the light.” 

G 5 
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When he awoke, the room being darkened 
by the shatters virhich were closed,- he* per¬ 
ceived the door ajar, and endeavoured t» ascer¬ 
tain whether his nocturnal companion had yet 
risen. He looked towards the bed wbicli he 
had occupied, and found the curtains Opwi j he 
rose, and urrfastened the shutters—he saw that 
the tenant of the couch had fled ! 

In one minute Sir Harry transformed his 
absent companion into an officer of the sheriff 
of Suffolk, or, at least, into one of his London 
creditors, into whose society ill-luck had thus 
strangely thrown him. Not a moment was to 
be lost in deliberation; if he remained where 
he was, certain ruin ensued; if be got away, 
perhaps Bnrridge was already off the place, 
and he might be saved- 

Tbe horrid phantom once conjured up, pow 
Lavington became terribly alarmed. He had 
not paid his bill—how could he leave the 
house? Perhaps the doors were locked, yet 
his companion was gone; at all events he 
could make his Qxit by the same means. He 
hurried himself in dressing, and jiist as he 
wanted to open his valise with the patent lock, 
suddenly recollected that he bad left the key 
in his writing-desk, which was on board the 
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Phoenix, To Open the thing without a hey 
was hopeless, and therefore be Intd recourse 
to a scheme not unfrequently adopted by per¬ 
sons in great haste with little patient^ whicli 
was no other than that of breaking open the 
little portmanteau. 

To perform this operation, he had recourse 
to various implements, none of which appeared 
likely to e&ct his purpose, when at length be 
resolved to cut out the lock, and thus obtain 
access to the articles which were contained in 
the trunk. In making this attempt, the knife, 
which was extremely sharp, suddenly shut back 
with great force upon the ball of the thumb 
between it and the fore-finger, which caused a 
most extraordinary efiPusiou of blood, and so 
much pain, that, in his agony and rage at the 
moment, Sir Harry threw the treacherous wea¬ 
pon from him with considetable force. It 
bounded under the^ bed, whence it was drawn, 
bloody as it was, in evidence against Merton. 

In hopes of staunching the wound. Sir Harry 
bound his neckcloth round his hand, but in 
vain; and he relimjuisbed the wrapper, re¬ 
solving, as men sometimes are apt to do when 
there appears no remedy for an evil, to let it 
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take its course; and accordingly his right 
band continued bleedingy while with the left 
he continued dressing. 

In his pain, and the agitation of his mind 
upon Ihe greater evil of detention, he hastily, 
though with much difficulty, got his surtout 
on, and, bleeding as he was, gathered up his 
damaged valise, and. depositing a sovereign on 
the table to answer any demands the landlord 
might have upon him, (of which coin no intel¬ 
ligence however had been received from any 
of the parties concerned,) he proceeded (still 
bleeding copiously) down the stairs, when find¬ 
ing a door leading into the inn-yard open, he 
availed himself of the circumstance to make 
his exit from the house, and, turning back 
and crossing the street, had the delight of 
seeing the Phoenix with the blue and white 
diagonal at her gaff, according to promise* 
standing on and off. 

On the cliff stood the wounded cavalier, and 
waving his handkerchief as a signal, he had 
the still greater pleasure of beholding a boat, 
which had been under the lee of the Phoenix 
all the time, put off with four hands in her, 
pulling towards the land. The deceptive dis- 
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tance of a ressel on the water, added to his 
anxiety for the trajet of tlie boat> made it 
seem an age to him, before she neared the 
beach. He then descended by a zigzag path, 
and remained in a state bordering upon madness 
till past seven o’clock. At a distance, he saw 
one solitary man walking from him, and near 
the fishing-houses, two persons evidently em¬ 
ployed in their ordinary avocations. While he 
remained in this perilous anxiety, the boat 
neared the shore, and the man whom he had 
seen at the distance, had evidently turned, and 
was approaching him. This was Merton re¬ 
turning. Sir Harry concealed himself in a 
niche of the cliff, and looking back again to¬ 
wards the path by which he had descended, 
saw three men advancing, evidently in pursuit 
of him. It was all- clear, his nocturnal com¬ 
panion had risen thus early to secure the at¬ 
tendance of the bailiffs, and not a moment was 
to be lost. The boat touched the beach, when 
more of a surf than was agreeable was rolling 
in. Lavington mtched his opportunity; and 
at the moment when the distant stranger and 
the coming group were alike hidden by cer¬ 
tain undulations in the cliff and ground, from 
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the view of the boat, he leaped into it, and 
threw himself at his length in the bottom of it; 
the pullers gave way, and having reached (3ie 
Phoenix in three quarters of an hour, the gal¬ 
lant cutter topped her boom and was off. 

In the mean time the pursuers had lost sight 
of Lavington. Not having yet got sight of 
Merton, and puezled what to do when they saw 
a boat pulling from the shore, they turned off to 
the men who were at work nearer the town to 
ask for information, telling them the story of 
the supposed murder at the inn. By the aid 
of a glass, the men told the pursuers that they 
had discovered that the boat came ashore with 
four pullers and returned with only four pullers. 
They were certain, therefore, that the murderer 
had not made his escape, and attributed very 
judiciously the failure, perhaps, of a concerted 
scheme for his embarkation, to the appearance 
of those very constables and others. 

“ And,” said one of the men who had the 
glass inhis hand, " that’s the truth, you may de¬ 
pend on’t; for yonder is the man they ha' been 
trying to get aboard!” 

The party looked by turns, and at length 
discovered, by the aid of the landlord, who 
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identified him at this distance, the companion 
of the man, whose bed was drenched in Wood, 
and whose body was missing. 

What mdre was wanting?—the Wood had 
been traced from the bed-room door to the 
steep edge of the cliff whence the murderer had 
pre^pitated his victim—it was the spot where 
Lavington had first stood waving his handker¬ 
chief. From the beach beneath. Heaven only 
knew whither he had dragged him; but in the 
confusion of evidence, and the firm belief that 
one man of the two was actually dead, all the 
informants upon the occasion had in the first 
instance mistaken Lavington for Merton, none 
of them having, in fact, caught a glimpse of 
the latter till he was returning from his length¬ 
ened solitary walk^ 

Upon him they pounced. The blue surtout 
—the drab pantaloons—the boots—the figure 
were the same: imagination supplied the rest; 
and as is, alas! too often the caso in mat¬ 
ters of equal importance, they made up from 
the circumstances, as they might have hap¬ 
pened, a chain of evidence to prove that they 
actually had. 

Lavington said, that when on board the 
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Phoenix, by the aid of a bad glass, for though 
the Phcenix was taunt-masted, and had eight- 
and-twenty cloths in her main-sail, she did not 
shine in instruments for observation, he saw 
evidently the seizure of an individual, and 
pointed it out to Burridge as a most deciding 
proof of the goodness of his fortune in 
having escaped, perfectly convinced that the 
person thus arrested, had been mistaken for 
himself. 

Thus while the sailing party were deceived, 
soothed, and consoled, Mr. Henry Merton was 
tried and condemned for murder, upon evidence 
as clear and as circumstantial as ever gentle¬ 
man in this world was hanged upon; nor was it 
till, in his retreat in Holland, he read the ac¬ 
count of the innocent culprit’s appreliension 
and examination, that Sir Harry was in the 
smallest degree aware of the interesting man¬ 
ner in which their names had, for a second time, 
appeared •together before the public. He felt 
there was not a moment to be lost; and he 
felt, as he told the sheriff and magistrates, that 
he was bound by other ties than those of com¬ 
mon humanity to run every risk, to encounter 
every danger, to preserve from a shocking and 
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ignominious death the man, to whose unhappi¬ 
ness he had already so materially contributed. 

" These,” said Lavington, “ were my real 
feelings the instant the London papers reajched 
me; and at all events I should have been here 
even had not that circumstance occurred in 
the interval, which renders my position in 
society secure from the intrusion of such 
visitors as those, whose attachments induced 
me to fly the country.” 

“ Might I ask,” said the Glossin of the 
History, “ to what circumstance this new se¬ 
curity is owing?” 

" By the death of my uncle, who was an Irish 
Peer, and to whose title I succeed,” said the 
Viscount Kilcrockery—for such was the real 
appellation of the late Sir Harry Lavington. 
“ The Act of Union secures my person, and 
my own principle will secure my creditors from 
any farther solicitude upon my account.” 

Wlien his Lordship—since such he was—had 
concluded his narrative, it was put into an 
official shape, and sworn to. He signed the 
statement, and took his leave; and the high 
sheriff having determined on forwarding the 
case to the Home Department, received a 
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strong remonstrance on the part of Henry 
against his farther detention. In this dilem¬ 
ma the wavering Tory hardly knew what to 
do; but the most fortunate accident releaserl 
him from the dreadful state of anxiety to 
which his nervous dread of responsibility had 
reduced him. The very Minister to whom he 
was so anxious to refer the case, was actually 
on a flying visit to a nobleman in the county, 
to whom, sails chtmonie, he forthwith pro¬ 
ceeded, having Henry in his carriage, and the 
statement in his pocket. Having made b>- 
business known, the case was considered, Uud 
the minister in question having forwarded the 
papers express to London, his Majesty’s free 
pardon arrived at the gaol, and in less than 
six-and-thirty hours Henry was once more at 
liberty. 

It is impossible in writing, whatever it may 
be in reading, this narrative, not to reflect with 
horror upon the inevitable uncertainties of llie 
criminal law. There is, perhaps, no country 
where justice is more leniently, more equitably 
administered, than in England: but when it 
is recollected, that the facts I have here nar¬ 
rated, are in substance, literally true —that for 
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obvious reasons I have suppressed some minor 
details, and in a trifling degree changed others, 
the responsibility of a Judge becomes awful! 

To discover and make provision against all 
the difficulties of criminal jurisprudence, appa¬ 
rently requires talents and abilities more than 
human; and among the evils extant, even in 
our mild and salutary code, the fact that an 
innocent man may be, and in many cases must 
be, committed to a county gaol, and remain 
there for months in durance, before he can by 
f course of law be delivered, ranks in my 
noiid with the foremost. The subject has been, 
perhaps is, under the consideration of our Go¬ 
vernment, and in the Home Circuit already is 
the mischief in a certain degree, and to a cer¬ 
tain extent, remedied; but it strikes me that 
hitherto d has not met with the attention it 
deserves. Were the pains and distress which 
necessardy accompany imprisonment, confined 
to the object alone, it might be alleged that 
in all cases of committal, sufficient evidence of 
criminality is adduced, on the score of general 
bad character, to lessen the regret felt for the 
person committed. But we should look to 
those innocent sufferers dependent upon the 
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suspected prisoner. By his protracted ab¬ 
sence from his shop, from his farm, from his 
labour, or his trade, those who look up to him 
for support and sustenance, are plunged into 
the greatest misery, and not unfrequently dri¬ 
ven by want, to swell the catalogue of criminals, 
in which the name of their parent or protector 
has been in the first instance wrongfully in¬ 
scribed. 

My poor hero, strange to say, so qualified 
by circumstances was his liberation, felt less 
ecstasy, less bounding joy at his release, than 
might have been expected. He enquired of 
the high sheritF whether Sir Harry Lavington 
had quitted Bury, and then learned the news 
not only of his departure, but of his elevation 
to the Peerage. 

No sooner had Merton reached the Angel 
Inn, than he proceeded to make arrangements 
for despatching a messenger to Wilmore at the 
Parsonage, having first ascertained that his 
protectress, Mrs. Harland, had been released 
from the short detention she suffered on his 
account, and forwarded to her a consolatory 
message, and an accompanying remembrance 
for her trouble. The person who carried 
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this despatch to her, was the bearer of his 
warm and friendly note to Mr, Wilmore, to 
whom, with as little egotism as might be ex¬ 
pected under the circumstances, he expressed 
his misery at the impression which he feared 
his sister-in-law had taken from his abrupt 
appearance and unfortunate disclosure of the 
hidden fact of Kate’s dishonour to her father, 
imploring him to intercede with his wife to 
alter her opinion, and permit him to pay the 
last mark of respect to the remains of her ex¬ 
emplary and departed father. 

Whetiier Wilmore upon the receipt of the 
letter acted upon his own feelings, or, as is 
more probable, took council from Eliza, I can¬ 
not say. Certain it was, that she had received 
a blow from Merton, from which she had de¬ 
clared she never could sufficiently recover to 
encounter him again; and I am quite sure, 
with such a preconceived dislike to the man, 
his offer of attending the remains of a con¬ 
nexion, of whom while living he never took 
the slightest notice, was likely to irritate ra¬ 
ther than allay any angry feeling existing in 
her bosom. How this was I am unable exactly 
to infofm my reader^ but in reply to the cordial 
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and anxious application of Henry to be per¬ 
mitted by every act of attention to heal the 
wound he had so unintentionally inflicted, and 
mark his respect for the deceased, he received 
a cold note from Mr. Wilmore, who presented 
his compliments to Mr. Merton and felt highly 
honoured by his letter just received ; that nei¬ 
ther the melancholy circumstances in which he 
was placed, nor the health of Mrs. Wilmore, 
admitted the possibility of their receiving vi¬ 
sitors of any sort; and that with respect to 
Mr. Merton’s intention of staying for Mr. 
Etherington’s funeral, it was proposed to con¬ 
fine the attendance strictly to the members of 
his own family, with the exception of the me¬ 
dical attendants, and two gentlemen who, 
though not connexions of his, had through his 
past life uniformly shewn him every respect 
and attention. 

This was as decided a cut as ever was given, 
and would have caused H enry no care what¬ 
ever, had he not felt, trifling as the affront (for 
affront it must be considered) literally was, in 
itself, that he had brought it upon himself by 
having rudely and unceremoniously intruded 
upon a family with whom he had no previous 
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acquaintance, merely to bring distress into its 
circle, and establish himself as a sort of bug¬ 
bear in the memory of all its members. 

To stay where he was, was now useless. 
Whither should he go'? Had circumstances 
conspired that way, an immediate excursion to 
Paris would have been undertaken; in the 
present state of his affairs this he could not 
compSss; and, therefore, limiting himself for 
the present to a return to the metropolis, he 
left the scene of all his later sorrows and 
celebrity, and reached the well-known door of 
Steevens’s the following afternoon. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Love thivt is hut sligiitly groundo*!, 
Separation soon may cure; 

*Tis a dream, on fancy founded, 

‘Wanting suijstancc to endure! 

True affection lasts the longer 
When its brightest hours are o’er ; 

Parting sorrows bind it stronger,-— 
Memory but endears it more. 

Dearest, then, the tender sorrow, 

Teaching passion to endure; 

Which can strength from memory borrow , 
Loves—ytt never hopes a cure ! 


While all the affairs, which I have recorded 
were going on in England, much was doing in 
which Henry was deeply interested, in France. 
Numerous and powerful were the attacks made 
upon the wearied heart of Fanny, who, igno¬ 
rant as she was of the abandonment of the 
Northern colonization, and of her lover’s last 
great danger, felt that the failure of his cause 
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against Sir Harry Lavington, interposed a most 
serious, and apparently insurmountable barrier 
between himself and her, and the fulfilment of 
their most anxious wishes. 

With her mind full of painful solicitude upon 
this very important point, harassed by the con¬ 
tinual inuendos and observations of her mother, 
galled by the daily sight of the depraved wo¬ 
man who had stolen her Harry in the first 
instance—(for Mrs. Merton was living in great 
sjdendour in Paris with her young Count;) and 
tortured into a perfect sense of her owm misery, 
by perpetually l)eholding the happiness of her 
bosom-friend Miss Neville, now Mrs. Wilson, 
who enjoyed in the society of her “ George,” 
as she called him, a life of enviable felicity, my 
unhappy Fanny began to sink under the weight 
of her contending feelings. 

She began to reason upon her uncom¬ 
fortable state, and therefdre 1 am apprehen¬ 
sive her love began to cool: not that she 
could ever be induced to give up Henry 
for another; but she began to think that it 
would be better to relinquish- all hope of a 
happy termination to Iheir loves, and abaiulon- 
ing the delusion upon which she had now so 

VOL. III. H 
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long subsisted, devote herself to a life of soli¬ 
tude and sorrow, as she had professed it her 
intention to do, in the first letter she wrote to 
Merton after his marriage. 

Mrs. Meadows had found in the son of her 
old friend the departed button-maker, what she 
(aristocratic as her notions were,) thought 
would be an excellent match for Fanny. He 
was wealthy beyond calculation, good-looking, 
and good-natured; and by the description of his 
character and disposition, as given by Mrs. 
Mouldandshanks his mother, every thing a 
woman could possibly desire in a husband. 

Many with hearts as firm as Fanny’s have 
yielded to a combination of adverse circum¬ 
stances such as those, which assailed her at 
the present moment. The incessant twitlings 
—’tis a bad word, but all my readers will 
understand it—the innumerable yttle rubs 
which she was doomed to endure, when 
by her manner and conduct she evinced 
her distaste, not only for young Mouldand¬ 
shanks, but for any thing in the shape of a 
lover—the gaiety around her, while her heart 
was aching—the continual effort to suppress 
her sorrow and dress her countenance in smiles. 
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were all wearing down her constitution, and 
trying both her health and temper. None 
but those who have suffered the pang of strug¬ 
gling with strong feeling, seeming happy while 
the heart is breaking, and forcing the spirits 
into something like companionable gaiety, can 
duly appreciate the poor girl’s situation. 

But when, coloured according to her mo¬ 
ther’s fancy, she heard the news of Merton’s 
trial for murder, unaccompanied by the sequel 
of Lavington’s appearance alive, it was with 
difficulty she supported herself; all deceit, all 
deception was then vain: her agitation was 
terrible; and, left as she was, in an uncertainty 
as to the result of the affair, the consequences 
of the shock were so alarming, that a violent 
fever attacked her, and for several days her life 
was in actual danger. 

Henry had, during this interval, written to 
Mrs. Merton, giving a succinct detail of all the 
circumstances; but this letter the careful mo¬ 
ther abstained from mentioning to her daughter, 
grounding her concealment of the receipt of it 
upon an order given by the physicians that 
nothing of an agitating nature should be com- 
H 2 
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municated to their )iatient—for the French doc¬ 
tors saw, with a glance of the eye, that her 
disorder was one of the heart, and knew fhat 
they (Tould not “ minister to a mind diseased;” 
and therefore contented themselves by a m~ 
gaticc practice, and an injunction that nothing 
might be suffered to disturb her repose. 

When my reader understands that Henry 
felt it his duty, in making the communication 
in question, to mention the abandonment of 
the Melville Island establishment, (the ill-suc¬ 
cess of his trial with Lavington being already 
notorious) and the original smallness of his 
income being known to Mrs. Meadows, he will 
not, perhaps, be much surprised at her suppres¬ 
sion of his letter, which was calculated to 
e.xcite her daughter’s pity, and pity, as every 
body knows, is “ akin to lovebut when I men¬ 
tion the following circumstances, in addition 
to those,already noticed, he will in all pro¬ 
bability feel no surprise at all. 

Upon Henry’s return to London from Suffolk, 
and upon enquiring at his banker’s, having been 
gratified by hearing that the forged ten-pound 
note, which he was charged with issuing, had 
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been traced to one of the political diners at the 
inn at Lowestoffe, whose note having been ac¬ 
cidentally exchanged by the landlord with 
Henry’s, was actually despatched to pay tfie bill 
at Yarmouth, he proceeded to his lawyer’s. Mr. 
Templeraan was not at hoftie. He called the 
next day, and the next—still, not at home. 
After three or four ineffectual visits, the oak 
always sported, and not a clerk—not a porter 
even, left at his office, (which was in cham¬ 
bers), Henry was a good deal annoyed, and 
was proceeding to make a violent noise at the 
outer door, to rouse the, perhaps, slumbering 
inhabitants, when a ^gentleman, whose cham¬ 
bers were on the same staircase, and opposite 
to Mr. Templeman’s, very kindly informed him 
‘‘ that his assault and battery upon the portal 
were useless, inasmuch as Mr. Templeman had 
left that.” 

“ Indeed, Sir!—And pray,” sai^ Henry, 
“ when do you think he will return.'”’ 

‘‘ That I suspect, nobody can presume to 
guess,” replied the stranger. 

“ Gone into the country, I conclude?” said 
Henry. 
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" Out of it, 1 rather thiok,” answered the 
•stranger., 

" Oh,—to spend a few weeks in France?” 
said Henry, at the moment congratulating 
himself, that something like business would 
form an excuse for a trip to Paris, 

" No—it is genei-ally thought he has taken 
a trip to America—at least so the advertisements 
say ?” said the stranger. 

" Advertisements!—^how d’you mean. Sir?” 
said Merton. 

“ Oh! you don’t know the history ?” 

Not I. ” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the stranger; 
“ perhaps you are a client?” 

" I am.” 

“ That is strange, and not have heard of 
his absconding with a large sum of Lord 
Rutherford’s money!” 

"He was Lord Rutherford’s agent, and-” 

" Oh yes ; 1 see you know something, but 
not all: he is off. Sir, with more than sixty 
thousand pounds, they say.” 

" lias his Lordship taken any steps for—?” 

“All of no use, Sir: be is gone, and left 
many a man to rue the day.” 
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"Good God! how very surprising!” said 
Merton, " I am extremely obliged to you. Sir, 
for your information. Good morning. Sir, I 
thank you. Sir.” 

“ Good morning, Sir, you are extremely wel¬ 
come,” said the stranger: ‘‘ pray don’t men¬ 
tion it,” &c, &c. And so the affair ended, and 
Merton, with his benevolent heart, went roam¬ 
ing back to Steevens’s across Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, looking up at the clouds, and mar- 
v'elling at the deceptive appearances of man¬ 
kind ; pitying poor Mrs. Templeman, and won¬ 
dering what could have induced her unhappy 
husband to commit such a nefarious crime. 

Upon his arrival at his hotel, he found a 
letter from the tailor, who (as I before men¬ 
tioned,) was building a beautiful cottage-orn<*e 
upon my hero’s paternal property, in reply to a 
demand which Henry, being rather short of cash, 
had made upon him, for a quarter’s rent, then 
due some month, or so. The contents of the 
tailor’s answer were as follows :— 

" Sib, 

" I received your letter of yesterday, de¬ 
manding payment of a quarter’s rent for your 
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land, which surprised me very much; as when 
I concluded the purchase of the property with 
Mr. Templeman, I paid up the arrear of rent 
which, he ought to have mentioned to you, but 
which, in the hurry of his departure, he 1 con¬ 
clude failed to do. I have, however, his re¬ 
ceipt for the amount. 

And remain. 

Your obedient servant, 
.James Gosling.” 

“ Purchase !—What purchase V ’—Henry was 
amazed; nor could he clearly understand the 
business in its true acceptation, until Mr. 
Gosling’s attorney was kind enough to make it 
evident to him, and explain, that Mr. Temple- 
man having got Henry, for fear of accidents, 
to assign his property over to him, previously 
to the trial, had during his difficulties and con¬ 
finement, and previously to his own escape from 
England, sold to Mr. Gosling—the tenant who 
was most eager to purchase it—that snug and 
compact little freehold, with the proceeds of 
which, Henry ultimately meant to pay off his 
debt to the money lender, and which, though a 
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trifle in itself, was enough to ruin him, and 
stared liim in the face night and day, like a 
hideous and gigantic vision, threatening in time 
to overwhelm him. 

This was, indeed, a severe blow, and 
•so unexpected too. Whether the first sug¬ 
gestion which Templeman made, of assigning 
tlie property, formed part of the plan to get 
the estate into his own hands, or whether, hav¬ 
ing tho assignment, it was too great a tempta¬ 
tion to be resisted, in the hour of flight and 
embarrassment, Henry could not determine. 
Whatever might have been the cause, the ettect 
was, alas! too visible; and all tl^at Henry had 
left ill tlie world, when he went into gaol, lie 
Iiad lost during his residence within its walls. 

This last remnant of his pro[ierty gone— 
himself heart-broken and wretched, was itasto- 
ni.shing that Mrs. Meadows should have ab¬ 
stained from communicating the detail of his 
misfortunes to her daughter? I tliiiik not; 
however, justice must be done to all parties. 
She took the earliest opportunity, consistent 
with the safety of her child, to announce her 
lover’s acquittal from the dreadful charge which 
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liad been made agaioat him, ajid tbns lightened 
poor Fanny’s heart of » heavy load. 

She was doomed, however, to mom grief 
and vexation; ehe was doomed to knowj very 
shortly, the real state of his hnances, and 
the demolition of those hopes which they once 
had so fondly entertained under curious and 
painful circumstances. Mrs. Merton—the ob¬ 
stacle to their union, of all others the most se¬ 
rious—in the midst of her heartless and unprin¬ 
cipled career, had committed the crime which 
her wretched husband had so recently and so 
narrowlyescaped. Detectedat Frescati, whither 
she had gone with young Leavingstake, in cheat¬ 
ing at rouge-et-noir, she was expelled the sa¬ 
lon without any ceremony. The Count felt 
his honour implicated, and threatened to aban¬ 
don her to her fate. Her high spirit could 
not brook the discovery of her meanness, and 
jn the morning, anxious to save herself the 
mortification of being discarded, she fled from 
the lodgings which the Count and she occupied 
in the Rue de la Paix, and when he arose, he 
found, instead of his smiling enchantress wait¬ 
ing to receive him at breakfast, this note:— 
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“It is in vain to seek, or enquire after 
me. The only favour I condescend to ask, is, 
tlmt from this moment you will forget me. 
When thife readies you, all will be over wilh 
tm. Leave Paris—you may else be involved in 
some difficulty on my account.—-Adieu. 

Kate Ethebincton.” 

(For thus she signed herself.) 

Astonishment and dismay seized the Count, 
for though he had fulminated his determination 
to withdraw his protection from her, before the 
company, at Frescati, he was too much her cap¬ 
tive to do any such thing in reality. He raved, 
and swore and stormed, like a madman; dew 
first to the Police, then to the English Ambassa¬ 
dor’s; then skirred the town in hopes of meet¬ 
ing her; overhauled all the books of the di¬ 
ligences in the Messageries Roy ales; sent 
forth half-a-dozen emissaries in as many direc¬ 
tions : but all in vain—no news could be pro¬ 
cured of the fair fugitive, until some four or 
five days after, when, on the banks of the 
Seine, between Paris and St. Cloud, in an un¬ 
frequented spot, were found the bonnet and 
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shawl of the unhappy woman. To the former 
was pinned a note, written in pencil, part of 
which had been obliterated by the dews, or 
rains,' Apparently expressive of the writer’s for¬ 
giveness of all her enemies; signed with the 
letters K. E. 

Upon the receipt of this intelligence. Count 
Leavingstake departed from Paris, bearing with 
him as a relic, the shawl of liis beloved Kate, 
which he kissed a thousand times, reproaching 
himself, at least ten times as often, for having, 
by his indiscreet exposure of her, at the gam¬ 
bling-table, driven'her to the commission of 
that dreadful act, by which she had destroyed 
herself here and hereafter, and moreover de¬ 
prived him, of the pleasure of her agreeable 
society. 

Far different was the effect produced upon 
Fanny: once again did she behold a gleam of 
light breaking in upon her—anew hope dawned. 
Her mother, apprehending no danger from 
Merton, in his present situation, and certainly 
not anticipating the sudden removal from this 
transitory life, of his lady, had not communi¬ 
cated the whole of his letter to her daughter. 
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All Fanny’s hopes were not quite extinguished, 
and when thi-s circumstance took place, they 
were, as I have just said, re-kindled to a certain 
extent. At all events, she calculated upon see¬ 
ing her Henry at tliis juncture ; for, since any 
shew of grief for the very equivocal loss he 
had just sustained, would be little better than 
hypocrisy, she saw notlnng which could rea¬ 
sonably interfere with his inunediately visiting 
them in Paris. 

Little did the unfortunate^irl imagine what 
was transacting in London, at this period; 
little did she picture to herself the real situa¬ 
tion of her beloved Henry. He could not go 
to her; no, not if she had called on him even 
in the voice of distress. He might hear—he 
might pity—he might weep—he might die ; 
but no power of his own, could remove him 
from tlie third floor of the King’s Bench Prison, 
in a small room of which, he had been, some 
days previously to his wife’s death, securely 
lodged by several creditors of that said wife; 
who, hearing from the tailor in the country, 
that he w'as selling off’, thought they miglit as 
well lay hold of him, while he yet had some- 
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thing left, wherewithal to satisfy their demands 
upon his eccentric lady, which, conjointly, be 
it understood, amounted to some seven or 
eight thousand pounds. 

Henry of course could do nothing under his 
circumstances, but go to prison. Any evasive 
delays which the law might, during the long va¬ 
cation, have afforded him, were Imt delays; and 
he resolved at once to submit to the confine¬ 
ment, whence he was advised to release himself 
in due time, undef that benevolent Act (which 
like all other excellent measures, is liable to 
abuse,) for the relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
Richer, greater, better men, perhaps, than he, 
Imd submitted to the bleaching operation of 
the law, and be accordingly gave the accus¬ 
tomed notice to that effect. It was this docu¬ 
ment, printed and published in the London Ga¬ 
zette, (which Mrs. Mouldandshanks borrowed 
regularly ffom a Coimnis attached to the 
Embassy,) that first gave to his devoted "Fanny 
the intelligence of his incarceration. When 
she saw, without understanding the meaning 
of the advertisement, she doubted whether she 
should communicate it to her mother; but 
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theae very doubts betrayed her. An involun¬ 
tary exclamation escaped her; and when Mrs. 
Meadows hastily snatched the Gazette from her 
daughter’s hand, to ascertain the cause-of her 
agitation, a tear, just dropped upon the paper, 
pointed out the dreadful annunciation whicli 
had excited her terror and her grief. 

Now was the measure of her woe complete: 
there was no detail—no explanation—no qualifi¬ 
cation of the circumstances—no excuse, nothing 
to palliate or soothe. Merton was in gaol for 
debt, in a week or two after having been re¬ 
leased from gaol, upon a charge of murder! 
and, such is the nature of man—and wo¬ 
man too,—that the very accusation of crime, 
without the proof of it, rests upon the mind, 
and is ever after associated with the name of 
the party accused, ^s crime itself. 

“ That’s a pleasant thing, indeed, my love,” 
said Mrs. Meadow's. “ You see how foolish 
all hasty attachments are, ray dear; and bow 
appearances may deceive. Suppose you had 
married this man instead of Miss Ether- 
ington-” 

“ This never would have happened to him,” 
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said Fanny. “ Had he possessed a woman 
who really loved him, and whom he really loved; 
who would have made his home happy, and 
have kept him within the range of his own do¬ 
mestic comforts, he never-” 

“Stuff! my dear Fanny,—nonsense, child !— 
Do you imagine that you, a poor little simple 
know-nothing body, could have given a tone to 
the character of a man like Merton? No, no ; you 
cannot be so vain as that: and certainly, when 
we look back, first to the elopement, which 1 
never can forgive—then to his conduct with 

that-What did he call her ?—Mrs. Burke, 

in the park; then the tipsy story, which I 
found out by accident—then his neglect' of 
you, and his marrying Miss Etherington; 
what can one think ? all these actions mark 
his disposition; and if these do not, his aban¬ 
doning his wife, and coming down to us, 
was-” 

“ My clear mother,” interrupted Fanny, 
“ you did not certainly feel the violent impro- 
priety of his visit to Soutliampton ; for 1 never 
saw you so warm or cordial to him, since we 
have known him, as you were then.” 
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“ I tell you, child,” said the animated mother, 
" 1 like the man—extremely.” 

“ And yet you blame me for liking him ex¬ 
tremely,” said Fanny. 

" 1 don’t blame you for liking an agreeable 
person ; but k blame you for persisting in the 
nourishment of a passion, the hopes of which 
never can be realized.” 

" For mercy’s sake, let us change the sub¬ 
ject,” said the poor girl: “ he is wretched 
enough now, and so am 1; and talking, 1 am 
afraid, will never alter mif feelings, nor his cir¬ 
cumstances. However, my dearest mother, I azu 
not deaf to reason ^ I am not blind to conviction. 
—Under the present circumstances, any discus¬ 
sion of the subject is useless—needless : pro¬ 
mise never to force me, into the considera¬ 
tion of any other similar topic, and I-” 

Here a rap at the doors of the salon, an¬ 
nounced the arrival of Tom Mouldandshanks, 
who thus inopportunely arrived, to escort the 
ladies to the Luxembourg. 

“ There, thei'e, diy your eyes, Fanny,” said 
her mother: “ you look extremely hideous; and 
pray, now, let me have no gloom—no nonsense.” 
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Poor Fanny! with her heart throbbing, and 
her head aching, was forced to accept the arm 
of her new and ardent admirej, whose un- 
moviog assiduities became doubly disagree¬ 
able, from the inaptitude of the time at which 
he had chosen to offer them. 

But what were poor Henry’s feelings, when, 
in a letter which Wilson wrote to him, at the 
solicitation of his wife, specially moved there¬ 
unto by her friend Miss Frances Meadows, 
he received the intelligence of the death ojt' 
Kate. He, who saw the extent of his difficul¬ 
ties—who knew how they had accumulated, and 
moreover, saw the certainty of extrication from 
them—saw now no obstacle to his marriage. 
His w ife was actually dead; and if he could 
but throw himself at Fanny’s feet, plead with 
her mother the ten thousand sufferings he had 
undergone; the sincerity of his feelings, his 
devotion, his readiness to adopt every honour¬ 
able mode of increasing his means, he antici¬ 
pated perfect success. But this anticipation 
presented itself to his sanguine mind at a mo¬ 
ment when he could not possibly approach 
the object of his affections; and when, as he 
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found she was exposed to the assiduities of 
a rival, his absence might be attended with 
effects of more than negative evil. 

It was at this point of his history, that Henry 
met with the most unexpected afid mysterious 
aid. Reduced literally to his last shilling, 
and that, procured only by the sacrifice of 
some useless ornaments, he was surprised at 
receiving a bank note of fifty pounds, in an 
envelope, accompanied by these extraordinary 
words:— 

“ Take the enclosed—use it during” your 
confinement. When it is gone, another shall 
succeed it, if the slightest hint on the subject, 
addressed to A. B. appears in the Courier news¬ 
paper. Much more is your due than the writer 
of this, can ever furnish you with—maintain 
your spirits; but keep this communication se¬ 
cret. ‘ Lt bon temps viendra*’* 

Le bon temps viendral —how often did Henry 
repeat these words—a thousand times more 
valuable were they, than the supply of money 
which he had received. However, the whole 
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tenor of the note was extraordinary—he had 
a right to more than his correspondent could 
furnish him with. That he had a right to any 
thing, was pleasing intelligence. Might he 
not announcfe this new vision to the Mea¬ 
dowses?—No; he was bound to secrecy. It 
appeared a condition of the loan, or gift, or 
whatever it might be considered. He was puz¬ 
zled—but there was a dawn of light; and so 
buoyant were his spirits, so animated his 
hopes, that when he went to bed, after an hour 
or two of splendid castle-building, he fell into 
a more profound slumber than he had enjoyed 
since his residence in this strong hold of the 
law. 

Had Heni-y’s mind been more at ease than 
it was, before he received this most season¬ 
able supply, tlie scene and characters around 
him would have afforded him much matter for 
amusing speculation. When he looked from 
his window, he saw amongst the crowd in 
the area of the prison, faces which he had 
seen in the pit of the opera, a few weeks 
before; and actually detected one man, who 
had taken an affectionate leave of him, previous 
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to his departure for the West Indies, where he 
had said his property was in great confusion, 
and required his personal attention, in the fact 
of knocking the balls about, equipped in a 
flannel jacket, evidently an adept in the 
game of fives, and by no means a recent 
" arrival.” 

1 seldom stop to moralize—my readers must 
always draw their own conclusions; 1 merely 
go on with my narrative; but if I ever did in¬ 
dulge in a reflection or two, the sight of thi.s 
])lace would mightily provoke me. That losses 
in trade, inevitable misfortunes, carelessness, 
inattention, or decided folly, tend greatly to 
increase the number of its inhabitants, no just 
observer of human life can deny ; but when 1 
see the innumerable candidates for the honour 
of a residence within its walls or neiglibour- 
hood, who throng our streets, and systemati¬ 
cally involve themselves in debt, and difficulty, 
without a chance of tedemption, 1 lift up my 
eyes and marvel! 

The man who wantonly and wilfully runs in 
debt, must do so, with his eyes open to one of 
two things—his own ruin and distress, or the 
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rain aiid distress of the conddiag tradesman 
who gives him credit. The wretched nervous¬ 
ness of a life of pecuniary embarrassment, 
more than outweighs the unfair enjoyment of 
unjustifiable luxuries. Would an Alderman re¬ 
lish his turtle, if he were forced to eat it, sitting 
on the tight-rope ?—Answer me that question, 
and I will tell you the sort of splendid misery 
which that man enjoys, who spends double his 
income, and is indebted to his goldsmith, his 
tailor, and his coachmaker, not for his dishes, his 
clothes and his carriages only, but even for 
the privilege of using them at liberty. 

The Spartans made their Helots drunk, they 
say, to disgust their children. English fathers, 
in these days of refinement, might, upon the 
same principle, shew their sons the interior of 
the King’s Bench prison. 

But somewhat too much of this. 1 should 
obsene, that the tide, which had often 
ebbed unnaturally with. poor Henry, seemed 
considerably aftected by a sudden reflux, 
just at this period; for Wilson, who 
Wrote, as I before said, to my hero, had 
chanced, upon a trifling arrangement of a 
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tavern dinner-bill, or some such matter, many 
months before, to be Henry’s debtor some six 
or seven guineas. Anxious to pay his debt, 
but more anxious not to appear to do it at this 
moment, when Merton’s pecuniaiy difficulties 
had been made apparent: he desired his homme 
d'affaires in London, to purchase a whole ticket 
in the then approaching lottery, and enclose 
one half to my hero, and the other half to him¬ 
self in Paris. By this little ruse he thought he 
might with delicacy give Henry, in lieu of his 
debt, that, which in real marketable value was 
worth more than the amount of his debt, and 
which, if he were not too suspicious of his 
luck, he might keep until time and fortune 
should have decided upon its eventual worth. 

This little cadeuu, Henry received as it was 
meant; and knowing by the provisions of the 
act under which his liberation was to be 
effected, that this property, like all other pro¬ 
perty he might possess in the worlU, would 
belong to his creditors, he inserted it in his 
schedule, and acknowledging Wilson’s kind¬ 
ness prayed fervently that it might turn out a 
prize of sufficient value to discharge his debts. 
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or rather those of his wife, in full. Having 
recounted all this history to his dear Lady, 
Mr. George Wilson presented her, with the 
other half of our hero’s ticket, and received 
such an acknowledgment for this little act of 
galnnteric, as tender brides are apt to besfon 
upon devoted and attentive husbands. 

With respect to poor Henry, although certes 
some few glimmerings of sunshine have broken 
across the darkness of his fate, still we must 
not be too sanguine. The main ainl really im¬ 
portant incident which had occurred to him, 
was the receipt of the mysterious anonymous 
letter; this, connecting itself as it certainly 
did, with the hints of his late father, as to some¬ 
thing strange and hidden in his history, and 
also with the resources which he ought to 
enjoy, became a most inteiesting document: 
and when Henry rellected upon the constant 
exposure of his beloved, to the assiduities of 
Mr. IVlouldandshanks and the gaieties of the 
French capital, calculated as they are, to en¬ 
liven and unsentimentalize the mind, he still re¬ 
curred to the letter, as the great object of future 
hope and hidden promise. His wife was gone; 
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and though he was suffering in his person 
for her follies and vices, he still anticipated, 
and repeated with his nameless correspon¬ 
dent— 

“ LE BON TEMPS VIENDRa!" 


VOL. Ill 


I 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Cease your dunning’, 

Sergeant Running- 

Ton, shall settle all iny debts.” 


While things wore this aspect, little could 
be expected to arise of importance to Henry, 
provided his Fanny remained true ; but to be 
candid, there was a difficulty here ; for, as I 
have before hinted,tiie annoyances she suffered, 
and the worries she had to contend with, bore 
her spirits down, and made her unlike her for¬ 
mer self—but more of this hereafter. 

The period, however, arrived, when Henry 
was to present himself in the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, to emancipate himself from prison; and 
never, certainly, did man excite more pity and 
less remark than he. He went from the bar. 
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as tlie chief Commissioner said, uncontami¬ 
nated and untainted; and found himself once 
more at liberty in the streets of Xondon, with¬ 
out five shillings in the world, and with no re¬ 
source but his mysterious friend A. B.—not in 
the new road, but in the Courier, to whom he 
felt no disposition to apply. 

Of course, Paris was the place to which he 
longed to betake himself, and assuredly he 
would most speedily have deposited himself in 
one of the diligences, which start from Picca¬ 
dilly, and convey their unhappy inmates to the 
French metropolis in,two or three days, at an 
easy expence, had he not read, with a certain 
degree of wonder and delight, the following 
advertisement in the newspapers 

” If the Son and Heir of the late .Tames 
Merton, of Alford Cottage, in the County of 
Surrey, Esq. will apply to Messrs. Hammond 
and Daly, Lincoln’s-!nn New-square,*matters 
will be comnmnicated to him of the greatest 
importance.” 


How Henry’s eyes sparkled at the words; how 
they gladdened his heart. Here it was—here 
I 2 
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was the explanation of all the mystery about 
liis father’s will—here was the denouement 
of all his difficulties. He had anticipated a 
change of fortune, by the improving com¬ 
plexion of his minor affairs; and elated, and 
almost happy, he bounded down to Messrs. 
Hammond and Daly, where he discovered at 
once, to his delight and astonishment, that Lord 
Mildenhall, just deceased, had bequeathed him 
all the unentailed property of which he was 
possessed, amounting, certainly to seven thou¬ 
sand pounds per annum, but in all probability 
to more than ten. 

What the motive to an action so very extra¬ 
ordinary could be, Henry in vain laboured to 
understand. The solicitors were equally in the 
dark ; they stated the fact, shewed him a copy 
of the will, and assuredly he, of all persons in 
the world, would be the last to doubt the cor¬ 
rectness which they were so desirous to prove. 
As for iHenry personally, he had never seen 
Lord Mildenhall, never had know’n him, never 
heard him spoken of, and certainly would not 
have been more surprised to find himself the 
executor of Napoleon Buonaparte, than the 
favoured legatee of his late Lordship. 
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So it was; and such a transition never sure 
did mortal man experience! No sooner did he 
hint to Messrs. Hammond and Daly, that he 
should wish immediately to start for Paris^ hut 
that his funds were inadequate to the charges 
of such an expedition, than they instantly vo¬ 
lunteered being his bankers; any sum he might 
require, any accommodation they could afford, 
were at his command. Should they do this, 
should they manage that ?—^They were on the 
qui vive to oblige their anticipated client; and 
Henry having mentioned the elopement of his 
late attorney, Mr. Hammond affected hardly to 
know him; treated his memory without respect, 
and obtained my hero’s business, by his well- 
timed liberality, for which I, who know the 
w'orld, knew of course he meant to repay him¬ 
self and partner hereafter. 

In three days, a thumping brown japanned 
tin box was hoisted up to a shelf in the office, 
painted whereon in white letters, nearly as long 
as Mrs. Burton Danvers’s name on her opera 
box-door, appeared Henry Merton, Esq. 
all capitals, and three smaller brown japanned 
boxes bearing sundry inscriptions, such as 
“ 11. M. Bagglesford Estate”—‘'H. M., Esfj. 
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Grand Trunk Shares, Uegent’s Canal, Copper- 
Mines,” and “ H. M., Esq. Slaugbford—Insur¬ 
ance Co, —all of which blazed away in 

the eyes of the newly-enriched hero, with a 
beauty and splendour quite captivating and 
intoxicating. 

Henry left London for Paris in two days. 
How ? in a diligence, with three fat M'oinen, 
two sick children, a pug-dog, and a parrot ? 
in a hack-chaise, jingling and rattling, in the 
very last stage of tenacity ? No: in a travelling 
carriage of his own—two servants behind, four 
horses before; the new establishment all in 
the deepest mourning, himself hat-banded up 
to the crown, looking as happy in the emblems 
of sadness, as an old man’s young widow with 
a jointure of five thousand a-year. 

Here, then, was my poor hero—all the luck 
turned; grief into joy, sorrow into happiness: all 
was life,,and light, and liberty. Fanny was his 
own; joy, comfort, domestic bliss, rational 
pleasure, perfect competence, every thing in 
short he could desire was within his reach, and 
he bore with gratitude, but not with philosophy, 
the wonderful change in his affairs, the effects 
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of which were not more marvellous than the 
cause. 

The surprise, the astonishment, the joy and 
the confusion which myhero’s appearance made 
in the Rue de la Paix, may be better imagined 
than expressed. He had taken on his carriage, 
from Calais, and despatched one of his ser¬ 
vants as an avaut courier to secure horses; this 
man was the bearer of a letter to Wilson, and 
reached the French Metropolis some hours be¬ 
fore his master. The letter, the intelligence 
it contained, completely overcame poor dear 
Fanny, and sent her to bed in hysterics, leaving 
Mr. Tom Mouldandshanks considerably below 
par, in a tcte-d-tcte w'ith her amiable mother. 

In a short time arrived the hero of my tale. 
1 need not say how he was received by Mrs. 
Meadows. He was always charming, and never 
wanted any thing, except five or six thousand 
a-year to make him the very paragon of perfec¬ 
tion. Here he was, adorned with all flie a(j^an- 
tages wealth could give him, and mirabile dicta, 
into his open and extended arms did the over¬ 
joyed mother throw her beautiful, bewitching, 
and half-faintinsj child. 

O 
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This tm» pleasure—this was ecstasy: here were 
the griefs of years repaid ! One snch moment 
was worth an empire! When the raptures of 
the principal performers had somewhat subsided, 
the cares and kindnesses of the Wilsons came 
in, so sweetly and soothingly, that an oblivion 
to all past sorrows was moved and adopted, 
and the deepest mourning ordered for Mrs. and 
Miss Meadows, who felt it quite correct, under 
the circumstances, to shew their respect for the 
memory of my Lord Mildenhall, the founder of 
their fortunes. 

Henry having thus triumphantly established 
himself, proposed returning to England—a mea¬ 
sure, in which his intended mother-in-law most 
cordially joined ; her pledges to the Mould- 
andshankses had gone so far, with respect to 
Fanny, that she felt the sooner she was away 
from them the better. The Wilsons had got 
tired of the racket of Paris, and longed for a 
littli domestic quiet, and accordingly it was 
agreed that they should all start for Dieppe, 
and so proceed to London, via, Brighton, instead 
of going by Calais and Dover ; thus affording 
Mrs. Wilson an opportunity of seeing part of 
Normandy on one side of the water, and her 
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own &mily on,the other, without putting them¬ 
selves in the least out of the way. 

" Aren't you grown taller, ray dear Henry r” 
said Mrs. Meadows, looking at Merton through 
the glass. 

" Not that I am aware of,” said Henry. 

“Your figure is vastly improved—^bow much 
clearer and more healthy you look than you 
did ! ” said the flattering mother-in-law. 

“ My health has been pretty good consider¬ 
ing,” said my hero. 

“ Fanny, my life,” continued the exemplary 
parent, “ What has he done to his teeth ? how 
much whiter they look than they did!” 

“ I see no diflerence,” said Fanny, artlessly 
or, perhaps, mischievously. She was aware, 
as I am now, that the improvement in his 
figure, the freshness of his complexion, and the 
beauty of his teeth, had their origin neither in 
health, nor time, climate, nor constitution, but 
in the increased seven or eight thousafid popnds 
per annum, which, like varnish on a picture, 
had brought out all the perfections of. Mr. 
Henry Merton to his mother-in-law’s scruti¬ 
nizing eye. 

Henry staid in Paris merely just to traverse 
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the Tuileries, the magnificent Louvre, the 
public gardens, and public buildings; and 
in three days after his arrival the joyous party 
set off on their return to England highly de¬ 
lighted, some with their xejour in France, 
others with the prospect before them at home, 
but all feeling, from whatever source it might 
arise, happiness, pure, undisturbed and unqua¬ 
lified. 

To describe the journey, or the passage, 
would be to imply an ignorance on the part of 
my readers with which I should fear to charge 
them. Everybody now knows his Paris and 
France generally, as well as he does his alpha¬ 
bet and his multi plication-table; therefore, 
suffice it to say, that in a fine August after¬ 
noon the happy party landed at Brighton 
under a heavy fire of telescopes, spy-glasses, 
and eye-glasses, which lined the cliff and win¬ 
dows thereunto adjacent, and were occupied 
with the eyes of that class of persons whose; 
tastes take them in the summer to a place 
where there is neither shade nor country, and 
which is an admirable retreat in the winter, not 
only because it is warmer than London, but be¬ 
cause, from the total absence of trees, one is 
never annoyed by the fall of the leaf. The splen- 
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did combination of salt-water and sunshine will 
make any place gay in the coldest weather; and 
to these reasons, and one more important still, 
may be attributed the popularity of the nearest 
watering-place to the Metropolis in that sea¬ 
son, when London presents nothing but an at¬ 
mosphere of the colour and consistency of pea- 
soup, oceans of mud, and clouds of smoke. 

No time was lost in finding the residence 
of Mrs. Neville, who received the party with 
the greatest warmth and cordiality. Every 
accommodation was atforded them which her 
liouse contained; beds at the New Steyue 
were engaged, a late dinner ordered, harmony, 
joy and domestic comfort were the order of 
the day, and Henry for once, and at last, found 
himself truly happy. 

Wonders, however, like evils, seldom come 
alone; and a circumstance had occurred that 
morning, e,\:traordinary and surprising in every 
point of view. My readers have ncrt, I con¬ 
clude, forgotten that poor Mary Graham, the 
victim of John Felton of Haversfield, junior. 
Esq. had taken up her residence wi^ the Ne¬ 
villes. Her delight at seeing the Meadowses 
was great, but their surprise was fully as great 
as her pleasure could have been, when they 
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heard that old Mr. Felton was dead# had 
bequeathed her fifteen thousand pounds! 

This intelligence it seems was brought to her, 
with a checque for the money, by the young 
attorney at Haversfield, whose affection for 
Miss Graham in earlier life 1 have already 
noticed. It was evident that he had had a 
very principal share in the contrivance of the 
legacy, and that by bringing the news and the 
money himself to Mary he had hoped to reap the 
fruits of his activity and influence. He was sin¬ 
cerely attached to the girl, and in all proba¬ 
bility, had she not formed the romantic attach¬ 
ment which was her ruin, she would long ago 
have been his wife. Why, then, will it be 
asked, did she now accept the legacy and re¬ 
fuse the lawyer? He was a well-looking, and 
(except in the way of business) an honest, 
honourable young man ; he had, as the say¬ 
ing goes, “ feathered his nesthe had besides 
some mdre clients in the country, whose wills 
he exjjected to make; he had all these pro¬ 
spects—a business worth some seven or eight 
hundred jjounds per annum—a pretty house, 
and kept his horse and chaise. “ What hidden 
cause, yet unexplored,” could, I say, have in- 
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duced Miss Mary Graham to reject his offer ? 
Guess, reader, guess till you are tired, and you 
.will, in all probability, never hit the real rea¬ 
son of her refusal. It must be told; and as it 
is creditable to both parties, I see no harm in 
telling it now—her heart and hand were not 
hers to give. The evening before the arrival 
of the man and his money, she had accepted 
an offer of marriage, from Major Rushbrook, 
the discarded lover of Fanny Meadows. 

Mark this fact, and remember hereafter what 
a forcible illustration it is of my proverb. It 
is true, the same unsophisticated innocence 
which kept her silent when her admission into 
Mrs. Neville’s family was under discussion, 
sealed her lips when the Major threw himself 
at her feet and confessed himself her willing 
slave for life. Never was man more perfectly 
happy than the Major, when the consenting 
sigh of the blushing girl announced her reci¬ 
procity of feeling; so that, adding fhis couple 
to the rest of the assembled party on the Ma¬ 
rine Parade, perhaps we may say so much joy 
never was divided amongst the same number of 
persons before, nor, perhaps, since. 

But of all joy, who felt such joy as Henry 1 
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His was, indeed, rapture. It seemed as if 
all his woes were to be recompensed to him 
at once: all difficulties were now smoothed— 
all perplexities were now unravelled; and 
really, as if by “ providential interference,” he 
was at once, almost marvellously put into 
possession of wealth, beauty, and happiness— 
the apparent author of all these advantages 
being to him a perfect stranger. 

Major Rushbrook, in whom Henry now saw a 
great many good qualities, and for whom since 
he had irrevocably renounced Fanny, he really 
felt a regard, inspired by his extremely plea¬ 
sant manners, odious to him as they were 
before, wished very much that Merton would 
stay and celebrate his nuptials with Mary, 
for she had become now an object of im¬ 
portance in the circle, not more from being 
the proposed wife of a very distinguished 
field-officer, than from the circumstance 
of her hdving brought him, as it turned 
out, a handsome sura of money by way of 
fortune. 

These are the things, these are the changes, 
and such as these, which first set me upon the 
scheme of noting down what I see in the world. 
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The Major never surmised the cause of his 
lady’s wealth; and having no suspicions, made 
no enquiries—wherein he shewed his wisdom; 
not but that Mrs. Gage of ttaversfield was one 
of those wonders in the world, to whom I have 
before had occasion to allude in this story. 

Henry, however, resolved to dash up to Lon¬ 
don with his bride elect; and though nobody 
but doctors were to be seen in town at that 
time of the year, still he thought he might 
shew his skill in Jxorsemanship even to those, 
and caper and curvet upon his beautiful blood 
bay, with his aristocratic groom passag¬ 
ing the streets at his heels; in short, with the 
wealth came the pretension, with the preten¬ 
sion came the ambition, and my hero, unused 
to content in adversity, seemed little better 
calculated to attain to it in prosperity. 

The Meadowses and Henry travelled toge¬ 
ther, and seldom had they journeyed under 
such very agreeable circumstances; for, 
although the young man’s mind was a little 
disturbed by the sudden metamorphosis he 
had undergone, still there was Fanny, smiling 
and blushing, and looking happy and angry, 
and cross and arch, and ten thousand different 
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ways, as his wit or his waggery, his love or hia 
ambition, betrayed themselves in his words, 
which flowed with a volubility and animation 
perfectly unusual with him. 

Arrived once more in the Metropolis, the 
happy party drove to Thomas’s in Berkeley* 
square, where the ladies resolved to remain till 
the solemnization of the marriage, which my 
hero, who had been so accustomed to disap* 
pointment and misfortune, declared should not 
be delayed beyond ten day% Mrs. Meadows 
saw no just cause or impediment why this ar¬ 
dent and earnest request should not be complied 
with, and accordingly the Thursday week after 
their arrival, was fixed for the happy day, and 
all the ceremonies and arrangements were 
laid down in a programme with the greatest 
cave and perspicuity by the happy bride and 
bridegroom. 

The day after their return to town was passed 
by the ladies in visits to Madam Maradin and 
other priestesses of the Temple of Fashion. 
Henry had been to Lincoln’s Inn—all smiles, 
bows, graces, and attention. Called at Leader’s 
—just spoke about the carriages—joined his 
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beloved at the hotel—sauntered down to Gray’s, 
looked out a few diamonds, tossed over some 
amethysts, enquired the price of a pretty set 
of Turquoises, lounged out again, drove to 
Rundell’s, overhaled patterns of plate, and, 
above all, himself tendered the delicate third 
finger of Fanny’s left hand to a bunch of rings, 
fitted it himself, and bought the mystic symbol 
which was to make her his; so superstitious 
was he, and so resolved, that nobody should 
purchase or keep it, except himself. 

In such exquisite little fooleries did he con¬ 
sume the day; escorted them to the hotel— 
mounted his horse—did a little park—dirtied 
his boots, and splashed an apple-woman at 
the corner of Grosveuor-street with his curvet- 
tings—returned to dress for dinner, and at 
seven found himself domesticated with his 
beloved, and her mother, the which he might¬ 
ily enjoyed, resolving at the same time that 
no persuasion upon earth should induce him 
to admit of Mrs. Meadows’s residence with 
them after his marriage. He had seen too 
much of this sort of thing to sufier its exist¬ 
ence under his own roof: being quite sure. 
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that wherever there is an old counsellor, there 
is no happiness—either she lends herself as 
a partisan of the younger woman, or alarmed 
for her own safety, conjures up evils where 
they do not in reality exist: and thus in one way 
or another keeps the menage in a state of un¬ 
comfortable irritation, by a system, the ex¬ 
istence of which, no man of sense will suffer, 
and no woman of feeling advocate. 

How sparkled the champagne, how passed 
the merry joke, how smiled the lovely girl, 
how talked her animated mother on this 
blissful day who shall tell 1 —such a meal were 
worthy of the gods! Scarcely, however, had it 
ended, when a letter was delivered to Henry 
by one of his servants; no answer had been 
required; it came from his new solicitors, 
Messrs. Hammond and Daly, of Lincoln’s-Inn 
New-square. Its contents ran thus: 

. {“ Private.”) 

“ Lincoln’s-lnn.—Six o’Clock. 

“ Dear Sir, 

I have been most disagreeably visited 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you by Mr. 
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Sheldwick, of the house of Sheldwick and 
Worton, who informs me that I have too has¬ 
tily admitted your claim upon the legacy of our 
late client Ilbrd Mildenhall. He states, in very 
distinct terms, that you are not the eldest son 
of the late Mr. Musgmve, of Alford Cottage, 
and has indeed produced some very extraordi¬ 
nary documents to prove the fact against us. He 
has but this morning returned from Ireland, 
where he has been staying on professional busi¬ 
ness, which accounts for the delay which has 
taken place in his proceedings. I should go to 
you myself, but that I am particularly engaged 
at dinner at seven, (I send my servant forward 
with this from Gloucester Place where I dine,) 
besides which, 1 apprehended that I might not 
find you at home, or if at home, disengaged at 
this time of the day. 

‘‘ The subject is of great importance, and I 
coi\fess I do not like the general appearance of 
the case ; perhaps you will do me the favour to 
call here at one to-morrow, when I will take 
care Mr. Sheldwick shall meet you .at cham¬ 
bers, and we will proceed with the investiga¬ 
tion of his client’s claim, but I think it only 
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friendly to add, that I have every reason, from 
the little I have seen, to believe his grounds of 
opposition very good. 

" Believe me, dear Sin 

“ Your very faithfully 
"Charles Dale Hammond.” 
“ To Henry Merton, Esq.” 

A thunderbolt could not have stricken him 
more forcibly ! He turned pale—then flushed 
like scarlet. Did any body wait?—No.—Mrs. 
Meadows enquired if he had heard any thing 
unpleasant?—He bad not courage to tell the 
truth.—No; it was a letter from his lawyer— 
infernal business—they knew he hated business; 
and so he parried the enquiries of the ladies— 
but oh! how sickening, how tiring, how mise¬ 
rable, was the rest of the evening. It was cer¬ 
tainly of no kind of use to tell them this broken 
bit of bad news, bad only in the apprehen¬ 
sion of Mr. Hammond, because Henry knew 
he was the eldest and only son of his late 
father, therefore whatever other apprehensions 
Mr. Hammond might have, his fears could not 
be grounded upon any doubt of that fact. 

It was therefore useless agitating the women 
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—•quite absurd alarming their feelings j because 
there could be no doubt—certainly not. Mr. 
Hammond was all wrong — at least so Henry 
determined ^ and although the letter had cer¬ 
tainly the effect of breaking his spirits, and 
destroying his peace of mind for the moment, 
it could do no more. 

In this fidgety manner the evening passed : 
ooflee came — chasse — candles — bed-time. 
They parted for the night, and while the un¬ 
sophisticated Fanny lay thinking first, and 
dreaming afterwards, about bride-cake,favours, 
love, and lace, Henry was ruminating upon 
the new and unexpected evil which had started 
up in the midst of his joy like a frightful 
spectre in the middle of a bridal feast. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.. 


——“ I find she lores him much, because she hides it; 
Love teaches cunning even to innocence; 

And where ho gets possession, his first work 
Is to dig deep within a heart, and there 
Lie hid, and like a miser in the dark 
To feast alone.’*——— ’ 


Henby, as it may easily be imagined, was 
nervously anxious for the arrival of the hour 
fixed by Mr. Hammond for his interview with 
Mr. Sheldwick; and my reader may pretty well 
comprehend the sort of feelings by which he 
w’as tormented, when he perceived on the 
breakfast-table, two or three of those delicate 
little trinket cases, just arrived from Gray’s, 
which dejight the eyes and gladden the hearts 
of blooming brides, and whe;n shortly after- 
w'ards Mr. Elmore appeared in the square be¬ 
fore the hotel windows, with a pair of tear¬ 
away thorough-bred full-blood carriage-horses 
intended for Fanny’s own chariot; and was, 
moreover, made to understand that a person 
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from Leaders had brought patterns of trim¬ 
mings and drawings of hammer-cloths, and the 
deuce knows what else, for Miss Meadows’s 
selection and approbation. The sickening 
apprehension with which every one of these 
arrivals filled his anxious mind, and the ab¬ 
stracted indifference with which he turned over 
the pretty specimens of taste submitted to the 
inspection of the family party, formed a strong 
contrast to the unqualified gaiety of the pre¬ 
ceding day. 

Mrs. Meado-w'S saw that something had oc¬ 
curred, and began to feel a doubt as to the 
reality of Henry’s good fortune. She conjured 
up a thousand little odd circumstances in her 
imagination, and in less than a couple of hours, 
was more than half sure that it was a rusi- 
of the lover to obtain her consent to his mar¬ 
riage with Fanny. She did not impart the whole 
of her suspicions to Fanny, and if she had, the 
innocent girl would have laughed at her fears 
and ridiculed her suspicions. — Be that as it 
may, Henry arrived at Mr. Hammond’s cham¬ 
bers at half-past twelve. 

Mr. Hammond was engaged.* Henry waited 
in an ante-room. Mr. Hammond appeared in 
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no hurry to admit him. Henry rang the bell; a 
pale tallow-faced clerk, with greasy black hair 
and inky fingers, came into the room. 

" Did you tell Mr. Hammond I was here,” 
asked Henry. 

" Yes, Sir, he is coming directly,” said the 
imp. 

And he left the room sulkily, and banged 
the door somewhat saucily. Immediately, how¬ 
ever, returning, no person having quitted Mr. 
Hammond in the interval, (it thereby being 
made evident to my hero that no person had 
been with him,) the clerk said— 

“ Mr. Hammond will see you now, Mr. 
Merton.” 

This English tutoyerization was new to Hen¬ 
ry, and augured ill. 

He entered the apartment of the head of 
the house. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Merton,” said Ham¬ 
mond, who was writing a letter, from which 
he barely raised his eyes to address his visitor, 
not even motioning to quit his seat, “ won’t 
you sit down. Sir ? Driver, put a chair.” 

“ I believe,’^ said Henry, when Driver had 
left the room, “ I am pretty punctual.” 
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“ It is just one,” said the lawyer, continuing 
his letter; “ Mr. Sheldwick will be here im¬ 
mediately, I dare say.” 

Henry was a good deal startled at the 
change of manner so evident in his formerly 
civil and obsequious companion. He cast his 
eyes round the room, and in the place where 
his large brown box had heretofore stood, there 
was a “ hiatus, valde dejiendns!” 

“ I am afraid, Mr. Merton,” said Hammond, 
folding up his now finished letter, “ we were 
somewhat too hasty in our proceedings upon 
Lord Mildenhall’s legacy.” 

“ 1 was extremely surprised at your letter of 
last night,” said Henry. 

“ I see no hope at all for you. Pray, were 
you ignorant of the existence of your brother?” 

“ (?onipletely. Indeed,” said Henry, “ so 
entirely ignorant of the fact, that it will re- 
tj^uire some very strong proofs to induce me 
to give credence to the story your friend Mr. 
Sheldwick has raised upon the subject.” 

” As for the fact, Mr. Melton, there is no 

doubt whatever, for-” 

Here the arrival of Mr. Sheldwick put an 
end to their conversation; and as he entered the 
VOL. II 1. K 
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room, Henry instantly recognized him as the 
stranger who had called upon him, shortly after 
the death of his fathfer. 

“ Mr. Merton, Mr. Sheldwick,” said Ham¬ 
mond. 

“ I have seen Mr. Merton before, as I dare 
say he remembers,” said the new comer, bow¬ 
ing somewhat formally. “ The visit, Mr. Mer¬ 
ton, which I paid you after the death of your 
parent, was connected with the subject under» 
discussion now. The object of that visit was 
to ascertain whether you were ignorant of 
the fact which it now becomes my duty to 
reveal, and which my Lord Mildenhall ima¬ 
gined it probable you might at that period 
have known. Mr. Hammond, 1 believe you 
have furnished Mr. Merton with a copy of his 
Lordship’s w'ill, upon which he has claimed 
the noble legacy in question.” 

“ 1 have,” said Hammond. 

“ You* will shortly perceive,” said Sheld¬ 
wick, untying a packet of papers, “ that your 
claim is unfortunately inadmissible, Mr. Mer¬ 
ton ; from the fact, which 1 believe has been 
partly communicated to you, that you are iioi 
the eldest son of the late Mr. Merton of Al¬ 
ford Cottage, to whom, for every reason in the 
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world, as I shall immediately shew, my Lord 
Mildenhall has bequeathed such valuable pro¬ 
perty ; but the second son of your father, and, 
as you must be conscious, having no claim 
whatever upon liis Lordship, whose name even, 
I believe to have been, till after his death, un¬ 
known to you.” 

“ 1 admit that. Sir; but-” 

“ Stay, Mr. Merton, “ I should not attempt 

to set up the claim of your elder brother-” 

“ If I have an elder brother, I shall admit 

his claim certainly ; but-” 

“ Not merely because he is your elder bro¬ 
ther assuredly,” said Sheldwick, “ but because 
as I shall prove-” 

“ What I mean to sa}%” said Merton, irri¬ 
tated to a certain degree by the pertinacious 
adherence of the lawyer to the fact of his 
having an elder brother,—“ what 1 mean to say 
IS, that if it can be proved that I ha’se so near 
a relation in existence, and am ignorant of it, 
T shall be quite ready to admit any other alle¬ 
gation or assertion, which you may please to 
makel” 

“ 1 am sure,” said Hammond, wishing to 
soothe, “ I am quite sure that Mr. Sheldwick 

K 2' 
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will advance nothing which he cannot legally 
support and substantiate.” 

“ Legally, perhaps,” muttered my hero. 

“ The truth is, Mr. Merton, and it is a truth 
of which I know you to be ignorant, your 
father was twice married!” 

“ Twice married !” exclaimed Henry. 

“ That is the fact,” said Sheldwick : " I have 
•dll the documents to prove it, the certificate of his 
former marriage is at this moment in my hand.” 

“ Can it be possible that I should thus long 
have been kept in ignorance of a fact so im¬ 
portant?” 

“ You are aware,” said Sheldwick, for you 
told me so—that there was a mystery in your 
family; your father’s injunctions were laid 
upon you, never to press him upon a hidden 
matter. The fact of ins former marriage, and 
the circumstances connected with it, compose 
the secret an allusion to which, he so earnestly 
prohibited.” 

“ That seems probable, indeed,” sighed 
Henry. 

“ You may rely on Mr. Sheldwick,” said 
Hammond. 

'• I, Mr. Hammond,” said Sheldwick, " am 
not the least surprised at Mr. Merton’s incre- 
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dulity. I should, in his circumstances, doubt 
the [jossibility of such a concealment in the 
long intercourse of such a life as was led by 
his father and himself, into which, from all 
I have heard, no single dissension crept, and 
where there appeared to exist nothing but har¬ 
mony and affection.” 

“ You estimate the excellence of my late 
parent very justly,” said Henry. 

” But,” continued the lawyer, “ the asto¬ 
nishment and wonder will cease, when you are 
informed that a bond of secrecy, under the 
weighty penalty of forty thousand pounds, 
closed your parent’s lips upon the subject; and 
during the life of Lord Mildenhall, the facts 
which 1 am now compelled by circumstances to 
detail to you, never could have been divulged 
to you by your father, without the danger of 
incurring that serious forfeiture.” 

“ Good heaven!” exclaimed Henry, “what 
action had my good father ever committed 
which possibly could require such secrecy ?’ 

“You shall be satisfied,” said Sheldwick, 
and proceeded—“ When your father was about 
your present age, he became acquainted with 
Lord Mildenhall’s family; his lordship’s 
daughter being at that time seventeen. Cir- 
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cumstances of a local nature domesticated Mr. 
Merton very constantly with his Lordship's 
family; and to those who know the world, it 
will not appear surprising, where tastes and 
talents accorded and assimilated as they nn 
fortunately did, in this instance, that a continu¬ 
ous intercourse should have matured the first 
feelings of friendship into a sentiment equally 
pure, but somewhat more ardent. 

“ I need not repeat the often-made observa¬ 
tion, that those most interested in such matters 
are the last to see the operation of time and 
circumstances upon the hearts and ^minds of 
those with whom they are perpetually and con¬ 
stantly associated. Lord Mildenhall discovered 
nothing of the progress of your father’s attach¬ 
ment for the Lady Anne, nor of that reciprocity 
of feeling upon her part, which was perfectly 
evident to every casual visitor at the house; 
and he went on tolerating, nay, apparently 
encouraging, (from his ignorance of its exist¬ 
ence) the tender sentiment which pervaded 
both their young hearts. 

“ There are kind and officious friends in all 
families—young persons say, officious, without 
being kind. One such had my Lord Milden- 
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hall, who undertook the task of opening his 
Lordship’s eyes upon the subject of this grow¬ 
ing attachment, which of course he did from 
the piirest possible motives, from a desire to 
prevent the distressing consequences which he 
(tenderly alive to the interests of the house of 
Mildenhall) saw rapidly approaching to a crisis, 
and not from any envy of your father in his 
success with the daughter of the peer, who 
had, be it observed, before this period, carried 
herself somewhat scornfully and coldly, and 
suffered more than one suitor to plead in vain, 
and amongst the number, the specious, plau¬ 
sible, disinterested Ml. Malcolm himself. 

“ } o« are not, if I am,” continued Sheld- 
wick, “ past the age duly to appreciate the 
force of love, the power of such a passion at 
least, as that, which inspired the young couple 
pf whom I am now speaking. Lord Milden¬ 
hall did all that a proud lord and passion¬ 
ate father coidd do—he discarded Mr. Merton, 
he banished him from the presence of his 
daughter, and closed the massive gates of 
Mildenhall castle, eternally against him ! 

" There are various modes of treating the 
same complaint, Mr. Merton,” said Sheldwick; 
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who had riveted the attention of the young 
man. “ Lord Mildenhall chose a desperate 
remedy, and tried to cut at once the cliain 
which, bound two fond hearts together. The 
very pangs of separation were renewals of 
affection—the very act of oppression on the 
part of the parent, aroused the latent spirit of 
the daughter. 

“ Merton, as I have said before, was expelled 
the castle; but, as if this were not enough, and 
to make assurance doubly sure, the Lady Anne 
was suddenly and speedily removed to the resi¬ 
dence of her aunt, Lady Dunallan, which was 
situated in South Wales. Here, independently 
of removing her from the place where your 
father had left her, and where every object 
around her, tended to maintain, invigorate, and 
support her passion,—here, I say, she was to 
be immured, under the immediate surveillance 
of an ancient matron, whose purity was Lu- 
cretian, and whose sanctity was proverbial. 

“ Did my Lord Mildenhall think that change 
of scene, of climate, of society, could extermi¬ 
nate, root out, as it were, from the heart, the one 
—one deep-buried feeling ? Is there any man 
weak enough to suppose that the fervent, soul- 
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felt love of woman is to be shaken by such 
a superficial arrangement ? In days of ro¬ 
mance, when the Lady Dunallan’s spacious 
castle was inhabited by feudal barons and 
warlike chiefs, when dungeons were to be 
found, yawning like graves for living victims, 
where bound to the massive column or the 
heavy ring-bolt, the poor suffering virgin might 
expiate her love and her indiscretion in solitude, 
in chains, and even in death ; this wild scheme, 
properly aided, might have broken her spirit 
or her heart; but in the later times of the 
world, when men live at hotels in London, while 
mail-coaches lull over even roads, and letters 
travel in white leathern-bags from Lombard- 
street, nor towers, nor dungeons, nor distant 
castles, will check the operation of that master- 
passion with which the hearts, the minds, the 
very souls of your father and Lady Anne Bur- 
I'ord were so entirely possessed ! 

“ Shall 1 confess, that from this siJlitude, the 
wretched girl wrote to her beloved, told him 
tlie place of her confinement, confessed her 
longing desire to see him, and renewed in her 
letter, those vows which she had personally 
exchanged with him long, long before. 

K 5 
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“ I need not say how this letter was received, 
and replied to. So soon as the conveyance 
which brought the welcome summons to his 
eyes could carry him back to Wales, a living 
answer to her fond appeal, he was in the 
neighbourhood of Dunallan Castle, secure 
amongst its fastnesses. 

“The Lady Anne was permitted to indulge her 
love of solitude, and stroll down the zigzag paths 
which led to the sea-beach, through the tangled 
and almost precipitous plantations. Did not 
her heart tell her, that amidst the deep recesses 
of that shady dale, she should find her devoted 
Merton ?—Too truly spoke the trembling mo¬ 
nitor—there he was ! 

“ And here,” said Mr. Sheldwick, “ I would 
fain drop a veil over the remnant of my his¬ 
tory; but the truth, Mr. Merton, must be told. 
Sometime after the arrival of your father at the 
place of her residence, the poor young lady 
was attacked with a fever and illness, which so 
much alarmed her careful aunt, that an express 
was sent off to Lord Mildenhall; a physician 
was called in, much against the inclination of 
the suffering patient; and, I leave you to judge 
the horror and surprise of the haughty peer. 
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when, upon his arrival at Dunallan, he disco¬ 
vered that nothing but the marriage of his 
daughter with her favoured lover, could pre¬ 
serve her reputation, or procure a legitimate 
heir to the honours of his noble house. 

“ He could have borne to see his daughter die 
at his feet, bat to see her living and recovering, 
only to bring eternal shame and disgrace upon 
his family, was, I may say, without doing any 
injustice to his feelings, a more painful spec¬ 
tacle. There was but one step to be taken to 
avoid the dreaded exposure: the marriage ol' 
the lovers w'as indispensable, and in order the 
better to conceal the exact period, at which the 
ceremony took place, it was decided that it 
should be performed in the neighbourhood of 
Dunallan Castle. This was accordingly ar¬ 
ranged, and here I have the certificate of that 
marriage, as solemnized by the Reverend Hugh 
Morgan, witnessed by Watkin Jones, and 
Llewellyn Evans ” 

Mr. Sheldwick here produced the certificate, 
which, however ^Uisfactory as evidence, was 
by no means aa agreeable document to the eyes 
of poor Henry. 

“ In a certain time after the marriage, which. 
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though carefully witnessed and registered for 
reasons you may easily anticipate, was kept 
profoundly secret, Lady Anne Merton, in 
giving birth to a son, fell a victim tb the agi¬ 
tation and distress of mind she had previously 
undergone, and died in the nineteenth year of 
her age. 

“ Tlie issue of this marriage is, of course, 
tile eldest son of James Merton, of Alford 
Cottage; here is the register of his baptism 
at Lljddmnprdtlu Church; the names of his 
god-fathers and god-rnother being here also 
recorded, Morgan Lewis, Grifiith Howell, and 
Martha Jones.” 

“This is as clear as day,” said Mr. Ham¬ 
mond. 

“ It may require a little explanation to you, 
Mr. Merton, who perhaps are unacquainted, 
however nearly connected with the family of 
Lord Mildenhall, to shew, why your elder bro¬ 
ther does not inherit naturally the title and 
all the estates of his late Lordship; but the 
truth is, that Lord Mildenhay, stung to the very 
heart’s core by the event which you have 
just heard of, discarded his daughter, tmd 
contrary to his previously avowed intention. 
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married aejain. By this second wife he had a 
son, and two daughters; and now I shall shew 
you why you have been kept in ignorance of 
these circtunstances, till the present period.” 

“ If you please,” said Henry; who, instead 
of listening with anxiety to the sequel of the 
history which had destroyed all his hopes of 
happiness, was lost in speculations, and won- 
derings how he should get out of the various 
difficulties, in which his supposed acquisition 
of fortune had involved him. 

» “ When,” continued Mr. Sheldwick, “ Lord 
Mildenhall, who himself married shortly after 
the marriage of Lady Anno, saw there was a 
probability of an increase to his family, his 
views towards the issue of the ill-fated union 
were entirely changed ; and shortly after his 
daughter’s death, which was as little talked of 
as possible, and announced as if she had died 
at Dunallan, and died unmarried—a deception 
in which old Lady Dunallan pre'^ailed upon 
your father to acquiesce, ‘ for his Anne’s sake,’ 
—his Lordship agreed to make handsome pro¬ 
vision for your elder brother, provided he 
assumed another name; and according to this 
plan, he was educated for the army, and has 
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attained to rank and honour in the service, 
as Colonel Sir Henry Musgrave.” 

“ Musgrave!” exclaimed Henry, “ I have 
seen him then—he must have acquired his title 
lately.” 

“ Recently—he'is now on service at Gibraltar, 
and is expected home by me, daily. Your 
father entered into a penal bond of forty 
thousand pounds, never to divulge this secret 
to a living being; and thgt, which surprises me, 
in the progress of the transaction is, that after 
your birth, I know, for a certainty, although I 
have no legal evidence to the fact, that Lord 
Miklenhall gave your father a post-obit bond 
for thirty thousand pounds, meaning to pro¬ 
vide for you handsomely, as a reward for his 
fidelity, desiring at the same time, that 
you might be baptized by the same name as 
your legitimate brother, in order to throw an 
additional improbability over the story of your 
relationship, should it ever be agitated. It was 
to ascertain your possession of that post-obit 
bond, that, by the desire of the late Lord Mil- 
denhall, I called on you immediately after your 
father’s death. It is clear, however, now, that 
from some high feeling on the subject he must 
have destroyed the obligation. 
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Henry’s thoughts instantly glanced back to 
the dilapidated escritoire, and the illegible 
pacquet it contained ;—he made no scruple in 
mentioning the circumstance, which Sheldwick 
promised to note down, as he felt it might be 
important to be known to Sir Henry. Merton, 
however, could not but enquire to what the ex¬ 
traordinary change in Lord Mildenhall’s feel¬ 
ings towards his elder brother was attribut¬ 
able. 

“ The fact is,” said Sheldwick, “ his eldest 
son by the present Lady Mildenhall has turned 
out a complete roue —not a gentlemanly spend¬ 
thrift, not an aristocratic vaurien —but a sot, 
the associate of vulgarity and low-lived vice. 
His Lordship contrasted his career with that 
of Sir Henry, who has cut his way to fame 
and honour with iiis sword, and received from 
his sovereign, titles and orders; and from the 
country, a just tribute of praise and gratitude. 
To these claims generally, and pefjiaps to a 
few compunctious visitings, with respect to his 
amiable and unfortunate mother, which at his 
advanced age might have affected his Lord- 
ship, may be attributed the alteration in his 
mind, which has induced this alteration in the 
disposal of his property.” 
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“ And now,” said Mr. Hammond, “ I think 
no doubt can rest upon your mind, Mr. Mer¬ 
ton, as to the validity of Sir Henry’s claim.” 

“ I am indeed convinced,” said Henry. 

“ Now, with respect to the sums which we 
have advanced,” said Hammond, “ and the 
different charges we have been at-” 

“ It is that, which has been annoying me 
for the last half-hour,” said Merton; “you 
must be aware that it is no fault of mine, Mr. 
Hammond.” 

“ Fault!” said the lawyer, “ No; it may be 
nobody’s fault; but the accommodation was 
decidedly afforded to you, upon representa¬ 
tions-” 

“ Made by yourself,” said Merton. “ I trust 
you will recollect that. Sir. You admitted my 
claim, and that, too, after consulting with the 
executors.” 

“ That is very true; but still we cannot 
lose by su.ch a transaction, and I must beg to 
observe-” 

“ Stay,” said Mr. Sheldwick. “ I may per¬ 
haps prevent unnecessary discussion, and 
it may be irritation. I will undertake, for Sir 
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Henry Musgrave, that every thing you may 
have advanced, and every expense to which 
you may have been put, shall be re-imbursed." 

“ Sir,” said Merton, perfectly unused to 
kindness, “ how am I to thank you ?” 

“ Never mind, Mr. Merton,” said Sheklwick, 
—“ h hon temps viendra.” 

” Those words,” exclaimed Henry- 

“ Hush, hush! not another syllable—I was 
merely the channel of that communication—it 
was the act of a watchful unknown friend ; and 
I sincerely hope, that the words may be pro¬ 
phetic, although we are here met, certainly to 
blight your brightest prospects.” 

A stir commenced, as if the conference were 
breaking up, when Hammond, recurring to 
the sweet and soothing promise of Mr. Sheld- 
wick, said, “ Then, Mr. Sheldwick, you will 
undertake the arrs^igement of our claim upon 
Mr. Merton?” 

" I have already said so,” replied Mr. Sheld¬ 
wick. 

“ We are obliged to you. Sir,” said Ham¬ 
mond—“ and as for you, my dear Mr. Merton, 
although we have been unfortunate in this 
affair, 1 shall always be most happy to be of the 
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smallest use to you; and,” taking him by the 
hand, “ Mrs. Hammond will be delighted to 
see you in Bedford-square, where 1 hope you 
and my friend here,” pointing to Sheldwick, 
“ will come some day and take a family dinner 
with us.” 

Henry bowed an acknowledgment, and the 
gentlemen took leave of each other; but when 
Henry and Sheldwick had reached the outer 
door, Mr. Hammond called the latter back ; 
whether to enquire if he were really in earnest 
about discharging Henry’s account, or for any 
other reason, I am unable to say. 

Henry felt, when he quitted Lincoln’s-Inn, 
that it would be impossible now to face Mrs. 
Meadows. There was an appearance of rashness 
and haste, if not of deliberate injustice in the 
whole affair, which he had not the courage to 
explain to her. What could he do?—in vindi¬ 
cating himself, he must betray all the long hid¬ 
den secrets of his father’s life; he must awaken 
long dormant scandal; in short, as usual, he 
was doomed to afflict the hearts of the living, 
and injure the memory of the dead, by conduct, 
in which he was innocent of any design to do 
mischief, or any desire to give pain. 
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In the tumult of feelings which assailed my 
poor weather-beaten hero, he bethought him 
of an expedient, by which the painful cir¬ 
cumstances of the case might be most deli¬ 
cately communicated to Mrs. Meadows, not by 
himself, but by one whose character and ap¬ 
pearance would guarantee him, from any suspi¬ 
cion of trickery, or duplicity. He applied on 
his way towards Berkeley-square, to his compa¬ 
nion Mr. Slieldvvick, made him a confidant in 
his love-afi'air with Fanny; was a good deal 
surprised to find Mr. Sheldwick extremely well 
informed upon the subject; and encouraged 
by the interest which that gentleman appa¬ 
rently took in his welfare, entreated him to 
see Mrs. Meadows, and break the story of his 
defeat to her, before he ventured upon an inter¬ 
view with her. 

Sheldwick, with a kind-heartedness Merton 
hardly anticipated, willingly undertook the un¬ 
pleasant mission, being quite of my hero’s 
opinion, that an explanation of the circum¬ 
stances by him, would, while it developed 
the exact nature of his disappointment, 
most satisfactorily exonerate the qnfortunate 
victim of groundless hopes, of any participa- 
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tion in a scheme against her, or her daughler; 
and accordingly this new friend of his, but 
ancient friend of his fatlier’s, proceeded, armed 
as he was, with all the ruinous documents, to 
Thomas’s Hotel, leaving poor Henry in a siate 
of dreadful agitation at Steevens’s, where he 
determined to await the return of his ambas¬ 
sador. 

He waitad and waited; but no Mr. Shekl- 
wickcame; but when his patience and hopes 
were nearly exhausted, he received, not his 
envoy, but a brief note from him, saying tliat 
he had seen Mrs. Meadows, and acquainted 
her with all the circumstances; that she was 
very much affected, and he would advise his 
abstaining from going to the hotel, till he 
received some further communication from 
her. So far, all seemed gloo'my enough: 
“ but,” continued the note, “ you must not 
despond—follow my advice. You w'ill not be 
long, before you hear from Mrs. Meadows or 
her daughter, and in the mean time, remember, 
‘ h bon temps viendra.' ” 

Mr. Sheldwick did not date his letter—it was 
brought fjom Thomas’s. It seemed as if he 
were still with the Meadowses—perhaps exert- 
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ing his influence to induce her to consent to 
the marriage. But no! why should he ? yet, 
again, he had willingly undertaken the mission. 
He was a friend of his father’s; and spoke 
confidently of the “ hon temps'’ Then Henry 
recurred to the loss and destruction of the post- 
obit ; n sum which would have made him per¬ 
fectly happy ; because, united with Fanny’s 
future fortune, they could live so comfortably 
and so domestically upon it. Who wanted 
more than two thousand a-year?—Nobody— 
at least, nobody in a cottage—and so he went 
on castle-building, and sighing, and biting 
his fingers, and moaning, and fidgeting till 
near nine o’clock, when the waiter brought 
him a letter from Mrs. Meadows herself. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


The man that would surresKfnl he in mischief. 
Must, by one means or other, hook iu woman/’ 


Henky eagerly broke open the envelope, 
and read the following letter from his in¬ 
tended mother-in-law: 

“ MY DEAR MR. MERTON, 

“ 1 have had a long and most ex[)licit 
conversation with your friend Mr. Sheldwick ; 
I may so call him with the greatest truth and 
justice; and as the result of that conversation 
is importent, and should be imparted to yon 
with perfect unreserve and temper, both Mr. 
Sheldwick and I agreed that 1 should adopt 
this mode of saying what is to be said, rather 
than in a personal interview, where the passions 
sometimes overcome reason, and where, in the 
agitation of such a discussion, much might 
be omitted which ought to be stated. 



“ Mr. Sheldwick, on quitting me, expressed 
his determination upon the same principle not 
to see you till after I had communicated our 
intentions and views to you by letter, which I 
proceed to do. 

" In the first place, however, I beg you to be 
assured how sincerely I lament the almost ro¬ 
mantic reverses of fortune which you seem 
doomed to experience through life, and how 
entirely I acquit you of any intentional de¬ 
ception in the extraordinary and mysterious 
alfair of Lord Mildenhall’s legacy; and this 
being premised, I am sure you will acquit nie 
of any unfairness or mercenary feeling in en¬ 
deavouring to secure my child’s comfort and 
respectability through life, an object naturally 
the dearest to a fond and devoted parent. 

“ By the extraordinary revolution of events 
which have occurred since our acquaintance 
began, and when I felt justified in po^tively 
refusing my consent to your marriage with 
Frances, you are now most unfortunately 
placed, it appears, in circumstances less pro¬ 
pitious than those in which you were then 
living, and, as it appears from Mr. Sheldwick’s 
statement, you have literally no income. 

” Mr. Sheldwick, whose interest for your 
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welfare is intense, has made a proposal which is 
so extremely liberal, that I really am afraid, as 
you perpetually say about your own schemes 
and views, it is too good to be realized. He 
expresses a thorough conviction that you were 
provided for, by Lord Mildenhall,in a post-obit 
bond I think he calls it; (for we women, as 
your friend Mrs. Burke would say, are no great 
men of business;) and so convinced i,s he of 
the fact, that he states, should the bond really 
have been destroyed, he himself will undertake 
to guarantee to you the payment of the-amount, 
which he fixes at thirty thousand pounds, out 
of the property bequeathed to Sir Henry Mus- 
grave, and which property he knows, was to 
have been charged with it. He attributes the 
silence of Lord Mildenhall on the subject in 
his will to the supposition which he himself 
once entertained, that your father had, upon 
some particular feeling, destroyed it, and with 
It, the necessity of providing for its payment. 

“ He speaks so confidently of his power over 
Sir Henry, and his assurance of a correspond¬ 
ing readiness on his part to provide for his 
half-brother, that I confess, looking at my poor 
Frances, and seeing too plainly the eflect wlxich 
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the strong reverses of hope and despair have 
already had upon her constitution and appear¬ 
ance, I cannot refrain from admitting the per¬ 
fect reality of this splendid vision, in order to 
terminate the harassing and vexatious life you 
have both so long been leading; and under 
certain stipulations, I abandon my objections, 
and formally admit you in the character of 
son-in-law.” 

Henry threw down the letter, and laying his 
forehead upon his hands, the big tears chased 
each other down his cheek—they were tears 
of the purest joy he had ever felt. Under no 
circumstances bad he been admitted into the 
Meadows’ family with so much feeling, and 
apparent cordiality. Strange to say, so anoma¬ 
lous was the character of Mrs. Meadows, that 
she was better pleased to accept him now, than 
ever. She had the satisfaction of conferring a 
favour, and, at all events, till the arri\;al of Sir 
Henry, must have the rank of patroness to her 
son-in-law. 

The stipulations were upon points particu¬ 
larly irksome to Henry; such as the necessity 
of living in the house with Mrs. Meadows, to 
save the charges of a separate establishment; 

VOL. in. L 
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of effecting insurances on his life, payable out 
of the income Mr. Sheldv^ick was ready to ad¬ 
vance, to the full amount of the interest of the 
alleged bond; but, what were all these little 
qualifications, compared with the possession 
of his Fanny? 

Henry hastily crumpled up the letter, and 
thrusting it into his pocket, seized his hat, and 
flew up Bruton-street, to Thomas’s, where he 
found the lovely girl and her amiable mother 
anxiously expecting his arrival. 

Such a delightful evening never sure was 
passed—the arrangements they had to make, 
the maternal advice of Mrs. Meadows, the 
arch acquiescence of Fanny in all the lectures 
she was receiving, the detail of her |)rospects 
and proposals, in short, it was one of those 
charming combinations which rarely occur in 
the course of any life, and still more seldom in 
such a life as that of my hero. 

Mrs. Meadows had formed an extremely high 
opinion of her new acquaintance Mr. Sheld- 
wick, and Henry himself had suffered nothing 
from the developeraent of the connexion be¬ 
tween his father and the noble house of Mil- 
denhall. To be sure it might have been better 
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if the alliance between the families had taken 
place under more regular circumstances; but 
it was an alliance, and the lady who loved Lord¬ 
hunting beyond any pursuit in the world, 
conjured up something like aristocracy in 
the family of Merton, which she had never 
hoped to find. Certcs there was a blot—a 
bar to it all: for such had been the profound 
secresy of the whole transaction, that neither 
Collins nor Debrelt had been able to pubRsh 
it to the world, in their concise and invariably 
correct description of the birth, parentage, 
and education of the nobility of the United 
Kingdom. 

In charming anticipations past this happy 
evening of a stormy day; and Merton, who, 
though he existed at Thomas’s, still nominally 
lived at Steevens’s, betook himself to his hotel 
quite happy;—and for him to feel happy, was 
double happiness, from the novelty of the 
sensation. 

In walking down Bruton-street, he had ar¬ 
ranged his whole menage, settled how his pic¬ 
tures were to be hung, how his library should 
communicate with the other sitting-rooms, and 
L 2 
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how very liveinable his villa should’ be, when a 
shriek and a crowd attracted his attention, 
and a gentleman, who appeared considerably 
agitated, rushed towards him, complaining of 
ill-usage, and appealed to him for protec¬ 
tion from the mob. This immediately roused 
Henry’s feelings, who mingling unconsciously 
in the affray, soon found himself pushed, and 
beaten, and knocked about, by various persons, 
and in various ways, till, at what seemed a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity for the purpose, a snatch 
was made at his pocket, and he felt his pocket- 
book forcibly taken therefrom. 

All his efforts and exertions to secure the 
man he chiefly suspected, were rendered nuga¬ 
tory by the proportionably increasing difficul¬ 
ties which surrounded him; till, at length, 
knocking one man to his right and another to 
his left, he set oft’ at full speed up Bond-street 
after the flying thief. He was joined in the 
pursuit by several elderly and decrepid perso¬ 
nages, whose natural qualities for the chase 
were considerably improved by sundry large, 
long and thick great coats, in which their an¬ 
cient bodies and limbs w'ere entirely enveloped, 
in order to secure them from the cold and rain, 
to which as guardians of the night they must 
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occasionally be exposed. After a pretty long 
run, in which Henry distanced all his associates, 
he reached, and succeeded in securing the sup¬ 
posed depredator, and by the aid of the civil 
power marched him captively to the watch- 
house; there he was searched, but no pocket- 
book was to be found. 

One of the distanced watchmen, however, 
stated, that in his flight he saw the man in 
charge hand something to a woman who was 
standing at the cbrner of Blenheim-street. 
Upon a question being put to the man, he 
admitted that he had done so; but that he was 
not the thief in the first instance. 

Henry, whose anxiety upon the subject was 
mainly directed to the recovery of the lost 
property, enquired if he knew the woman?—He 
said he did not. Could he give her name?— 
No. The watchman said he would save him 
the trouble even if he could, for he»knew the 
girl well, and would be answerable for getting 
her that very night, if the man was detained; 
whereupon the grave nocturnal Magistrate pro¬ 
ceeded to order the incarceration of the captive, 
and Henry was told that his remaining there, till 
the return of the watchman and the woman, was 
unnecessary; that if the watchman succeeded 
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in catching her during the night, which the 
assembled sages seemed to think if not proba¬ 
ble, at least not impossible, she would be taken 
with the man to Marlborough-street at twelve 
o’clock the next day. 

In Henry’s temper of mind, his spirits elated, 
and his heart at ease, this little adventure was 
entertaining. There was not much in his 
pocket-book, so that if he did not eventually 
recover it, the loss would not be important. He 
had seen the arcana of a' watch-house, which 
was amusing enough : the little greatness of a 
constable’s dignity, the assumption and pre¬ 
sumption, the mingled ignorance and pride of 
the plebeian president of the council, the arti¬ 
fices of the thief, and the caution of the watch¬ 
man, formed altogether a scene, which, in the 
hands of the inimitable Wilkie would have 
made an admirable picture. 

At twelve the following morning he was to 
he indulged with “ an Interior” of Marlbo¬ 
rough-street; and considering, that upon all 
former occasions he had been doomed to ap¬ 
pear as a prisoner in such tribunals, he would, 
in all probability, find something worth his 
notice even there, at least no evil could lurk in 
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such a place likely to kill bis hopes, or mar his 
happiness; at all events he was sure of that, 
and to have such an assurance, was by no 
means disagreeable, to one wlio, in his practice, 
reversed the beautifid lines of Shakspeare; 
and instead of finding 

“ Good ill every thing,” 

generally found a snake beneath the grass, 
however green and gay it looked. 

He returned to his hotel, slept, dreamed of 
Fanny, watchmen, Mrs. Meadows, the Em¬ 
peror of Russia, bowers of roses, his new car¬ 
riage, the wedding-day, and fifty other agreeable 
things; and rose cheerfully and gaily to meet 
his bride-elect. There she was, all sweetness 
and jilacidity, going through the ordinary oc- 
cujiations of the breakfast-table, without one 
care to wound her mind, w ithout one grief to 
cloud her brow. 

Mrs. Meadows, who, to all her little perfec¬ 
tions, added that of being extremely absent, 
was silting gazing at her beautiful child through 
her glass, perfectly absorbed and entirely for¬ 
getting all the rest of the world. The days 
were now easily numbered which would inter¬ 
vene before tlie happy ceremony; and the 
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mother had been calculating unconsciously, for 
nearly half an hour, what style of dress would 
be most becoming to Frances, (as she always 
called her) on the happy occasion. 

Henry roused her from this entertaining re¬ 
verie, by detailing to her his adventure of the 
preceding night. Fanny interceded \vith a 
mistaken humanity for the pilferer, and talked 
of humanity and suffering poverty with such 
piteous eloquence, that her lover would cer¬ 
tainly have abandoned any further measures, 
had he not pledged himself to attend upon the 
Magistrate. 

Fanny thought him a perfect barbarian for 
persisting in his proposed appearance at Marl- 
borough-street, not only because the act itself 
appeared to be vindictive and harsh, but be¬ 
cause she had expressed a desire that lie should 
“ stay proceedings,”—which she held to be a 
sufficiently good reason for his instantly obey¬ 
ing her. All, however, was in vain; and with¬ 
out even waiting for his letters, away marched 
Mr. Henry Merton to perform a feat—the result 
of which we shall presently see. 

To detail all the little uninteresting forma¬ 
lities of the Police-office, would be to waste 
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time; suffice it to say, that the Magistrates 
were on the bench, and the hero of the pre¬ 
ceding night at the bar; when Mr. Merton 
having been first duly sworn, proceeded to 
give a most copious and circumstantial detail 
of the robbery, the consequent chase, and the 
final apprehension of the pilferer. 

What have you to say to all this?” said the 
Magistrate, addressing the prisoner. 

“ Nothing, your worship,” replied the man. 
" f was a-standing at the corner of Bruton- 
street, as quiet as a lamb, wondering what all 
the noise was about, when a man as I never 
see’d before in all my life, put the pocket-book 
into my hand and said, says he, run; which, 
your worship, that gentleman there, what 
is the prosecutor, can tef! your worship, I ac¬ 
cordingly did.” 

“ But what became of the pocket-book?’’ 
said the Justice. . • 

“ I shie’d it away at the corner of Blenheim- 
street, when I found the prosecutor was a-gain- 
ing upon me.” 

That’s all true, your worship," said a 
watchman : " I see him shy it away, but not 
upon thb ground.” 

L .5 
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“ How d’ye mean?” said the Magistrate. 

“ He shie’d it at Peg Barton.” 

“ Peg who?” said the Magistrate, think¬ 
ing the watchman had named a friend of his 
own. 

“ Barton,” said the man. 

“ Oh—]>eg Barton: and pray, watchman, 
who is Peg Barton ?” 

“ She’s a gal as is always about that corner, 
your worship ; and generally disguised, in re¬ 
gard to liquor, your worshii). They has her in to 
sing at houses : she is half crazy, 1 take it.” 

“ Do yon know this Barton ?” said the Jus¬ 
tice, addressing the prisoner. 

“ Never see’d her in all my boin days, your 
worship,” said flic niaii. 

“ The v/omati is custody. Sir,” said the 
clerk to the Magistrate. 

“ That alters the case,” said the Magistrate 
to the —“ you hear (hal, prisoner, do 

you ?” 

“ What, Sir?” 

“ That Barton is in custody.” 

The man seemed ready to sink, as if he saw 
conviction staring him in the face. 
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" I don’t know her no more for that,” said he. 

“ Bring her in,” said the Magistrate : " you 
saw him hand her the book ?” 

“ 1 did, your worship,” said the watchman. 

An officer was dispatched for the interesting 
female in question. 

” There is no evidence,” said the Justice, 
“ to connect the prisoner with the hi st disturb¬ 
ance, whicli has been detailed in evidence, as 
having taken place at the corner of Bruton- 
street.” 

“ No,” said Merton: “ I cannot say that I 
saw the prisoner personally engaged in the 
aiiiay: lie was there, I conclude, and probably 
of the party; because, when he ran off, he 
seemed to emerge from the crowd—but I saw 
nothing of him at the time to enable me to 
swear to his person.” 

“ No, your worship,” said the prisoner; “ I 
was a-lookingat a gas light, and thii^king what 
a fine invention it was, and that’s all as ever I 
had to do with it; and when the man shoved 
the book into my hand I was as innocent as 
the child unborn as to what he meant, your 
worship.” 
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“ We shall see by and by: you don’t know 
this woman—Barton ?” 

“ I said so afore, your worship: I never 
clapped my eyes upon her in all my life." 

Merton’s evidence was here read over to him, 
by the clerk, and he was desired to sign it, 
which he accordingly did, and while engaged 
in this operation, Peg Barton, of whom so 
much had been said, was brouglit into the 
office, and put to the bar. 

She appeared young, and somewhat graceful, 
her face was closely covered with a thick veil, 
and she seemed anxious not to be seen by the 
gentlemen of the press, or the amateurs, who 
are constant attendants of the minor metropo¬ 
litan tribunals. Merton was desirous, in the 
natural humanity of his disposition, to read 
over his evidence again by himself, in order 
to detect if possible any error which he might 
have comqiitted, likely to be improperly pre¬ 
judicial to the prisoner; and he was so ab¬ 
sorbed in this self-imposed duty that he was 
not aware of the arrival of the female pri¬ 
soner at the bar, till she was asked her name 
by "the Magistrate. 

“ Barton is my name," said the woman in a 
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tone of voice whicli thrilled like the knell of 
death in Merton’s ear. Throwing down the 
book over which he had been poring, he 
started up—his eyes met those of the prisoner— 
she uttered a piercing shriek and fell sense¬ 
less on the floor. 

It was his wife! 
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CHAPTER XX. 


-Ob pursiif, 

Pursue the sacred counsels of yonr soul. 

Which urge j oii ou to virtue. Let not danger, 

Nor the encumbering world make faint your purpose : 
Assisting Angels shall conduct your steps, 

Bring you to bliss, and crown your end with peace. 


To find such a wife as Kate alive, and in 
such a situation, would, niy reader will per¬ 
haps admit, be of itself no very delightful dis¬ 
covery ; l^ut, when the negative evil of feeling 
himself irrevocably linked to such a partner, 
became light by comparison with the posi¬ 
tive ill, of certain separation from the dear ob¬ 
ject of all his cares and thoughts, Mr. Mer¬ 
ton’s present position in the world will be held 
to be any thing but satisfactory. 
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The extraordinary sensation produced by the 
theatrical denouement in the office, soon sub¬ 
sided into a feeling of pity and commiseration; 
and Henry, the injured, ill-used Henry, softened 
by the altered appearance, the fallen state of 
his unhappy wife, detailed the circumstances 
of the case to the Magistrate, and led the mi¬ 
serable girl from the bar, at w'hich she had been 
placed to hear his accusation. 

The shock she had received was terrible ; she 
had even severely wounded herself in the fall 
against the iron railings in the office, and those 
beautiful raven curls which had entangled 
noble hearts in happier days, ifow hung dishe¬ 
velled and not bloodless over her tear-fraught 
eyes. Oh! it was a terrible ruin, and such a 
living lesson to those who deviate from the 
strict path of virtue, that the story of it must 
be told—told as it was by Kate herself, to him, 
whom she had wronged and betrayed—to him, 
who had pitied and forgiven her. 

Where is the heart so obdurate, where is the 
tvrong so bitter, where the injury so deep, 
that the tear of sorrowing woman cannot melt 
and soothe, and wash away the very memory 
of it r She wui his wife, and though her con- 
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duct was indefensible, she was now a suffer¬ 
ing sinner. Disease, bodily, perhaps even men¬ 
tal, was on her; and she, with all her ills, had 
been the beloved of his heart, had been his 
betrothed at the altar. Good God! is there a 
man in the world, who could have acted at the 
moment differently from my poor wretched 
hero, who glanced his " mind’s eye” back from 
the woe-begone culprit before him, to the 
magnet of Lady Castleton’s house in Grosve- 
nor-square, the very centre of the very gayest 
circle in London; the brilliant, fascinating 
Kate Etherington, such as l)e had found her, 
only a few short months ago! 

Some who read these lines will say, this is 
an over-drawn picture. Let them beware how 
they indulge in such dangerous incredulity. It 
is truth —truth in disguise, I admit; but, such is 
the character of a descent from virtue to vice in 
woman.—Once be the limit passed—once be 
the boundary crossed, which distinctly and 
clearly separates right from wrong, the preci¬ 
pitation is terribly and inconceivably rapid. 
Read Kate’s history, which follows, and watch 
the workings of crime, when once admitted 
into the female heart. 
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Henry led the wretched creature to a coach, 
which had been sent for, and with an aching 
heart proceeded to secure for her, what she had 
recently not enjoyed—a quiet comfortable lodg¬ 
ing. How he made his arrangements, it is need¬ 
less here to detail; suffice it to say, that in 
a few hours Kate was provided with a comfort¬ 
able bed, a nurse and physician, and housed 
in a respectable family, who, made acquainted 
as they were with the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, used every possible exertion for 
her accommodation. 

Henry’s protracted stay from his bride- 
elect, while in attendance upon his restored 
wife, created strong and extraordinary emotions 
in that little heart which was all his own, and 
which, accustomed to ills in every coming hour, 
beat with anxious trepidation at his length¬ 
ened absence. As soon as he was able, ht)w- 
• 

ever, he wrote a hasty note to' Fanny, saying 
that business prevented his return so soon 
as he anticipated ; but that he hoped to see 
them at, or soon after the dinner hour. 

Having despatched this, and having received, 
from the physician, assurances of Kate’s probable 
restoration to health, (an announcement which. 
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however conclusive against his desired union 
with Fanny, he heard with great satisfaction,) 
he repaired to her chamber, and desirous, be¬ 
yond measure, to know how she had escaped 
the death which it was supposed had been 
self-inflicted, seated himself beside her bed, 
and implored her to detail the circumstances 
which had reduced her to her piesent de[»Io- 
rable and melancholy situation in society. 

Kate was hardly equal to the narrative, which 
she felt anxious to give to the injured and gen¬ 
tle-hearted husband ; but, collecting her scat¬ 
tered spirits, and rousing all her energies, she 
began that history, whence, brief and dreadful 
as it is, may be culled a lesson, which the 
proudest should not scorn to profit by, nor 
the purest refuse to listen to, 

“ When I left you, Henry,” said Kate, burst¬ 
ing into a flood of tears—-and she did not weep 
alone of,the two—“ when I left you, I felt my¬ 
self injured, betrayed, deceived ; I then had a 
proud l>eart and a spirit of lofty bearing, I 
could have killed the man who wronged me. 
1 did worse io you, for 1 betrayed you. Yes— 
yes—you must hear it all. It w'as not love for 
Lavington ; do not fancy it. It was a sentiment 
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made up of every evil passion that can inflame 
the heart, by tvhich I was possessed—and oli! 
that friend —that dreadful friend—Charlotte 
Fletcher!—she—she did it all: by her advice, 
under her counsel, did I act. She was older 
and more calculating, colder and more worldly; 
Lavington even paid her for her agency ! Oh, 
Merton, Merton, can I degrade myself by such 
a disclosure!” 

Her feelings were too much for her, and she 
sank exhausted on the pillow. 

“ Calm yourself, Kate,” said Merton, in a 
tone of abject distress.—He was listening to a 
syren who had won him from his dearest love. 
She was a fallen angel, it is true; but what 
a state for a roan to be in. He covered his face 
with his hand, and leaned his head upon tlie 
table which stood beside him. 

“ Oh Merton,” said the wretched victim— 
“ how I did love you—^how 1 should have 
loved, how happy we might have been, but 
for-” 

Here she paused. 

Merton filled up the hiatus—“ but for Fanny 
Meadows.” He did not utter the words : yet 
his thoughts flew like lightning to Berkeley- 
sqnare. 
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“ No matter—no matter; that’s gone and 
past, Kate is lost, fallen—yes,’ yes, Henry,” 
said she, raising herself in bed, “ Kate Ether- 
ington, she who has spurned the flower of 
the land—she who has rejected the brightest 
offers—she who was the life and soul of society 
—she who was sought, courted, and caressed by 
the wise, the virtuous, and the brave—she who 
was your wife, has been a common prostitute ! 
Yes, Merton, yes—to buy her bread, to save 
her from starving ; oh, think of your poor, poor 
Kate!" 

A second fainting fit ffrdm which a flood of 
tears relieved her) ensued. 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” said Henry, “spare 
me—spare yourself this—it is needless to 
recur!” 

“ Quite: 1 know that,” said she. “Would to 
God you had never found me. I could have 
died witji pleasure in an hospital, or in a poor- 
house; I had made up my mind to that; but, 
oh ! to see you again-” 

“ How came the report so current of your 
self-destruction ?” said Henry, falteringly. 

“ How!—do you think I could have ever 
seemed to live, after what happened at Paris; 
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detected r in robbery or something worse, 
cheating at a gambling-table, see, see how 
debused a noble mind can be ! I, who in 
tlie plenitude of my power and gaiety, ridi¬ 
culed, caricatured, and libelled a whole family, 
who Were only suspected of foul play at paltry 
guinea commerce,—I—I could descend to 
cheat at a public gaming-house in Paris!” 

“ Merciful Powers!” said' Henry. 

“The principle was gone then, Henry!” 
said the agitated girl. “ The boundary had 
been crossed—1 had' swerved from the path of 
honour. Why?—how? Oh, let me tell you 
-let me ring it into your ears, that when in 
happy days to come for you, and when the 
busy world tread over my unknown grave, 
you again may force it on the minds of chil¬ 
dren yet unborn. . I.was quick, talented, gay, 
happy, vivacious; but 1 was educated for this 
world; and strange and wild as my , sayings 
may seem, and unheeded as may go the preach¬ 
ings of an adulteress and a prostitute-” 

“ Oh, Kate, Kate !” interrupted Merton. 

“ True, true to the letter I” exclaimed the 
half-frenzied woman. “ Unheeded I say, as 
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driven by hunger—I could not beg. Believe 
me, when I tell you, I have gladly passed the 
night upon the steps of doors, over which I had, 
only a little year before, been handed to our 
carriage—but spare me ! Henry—spare me !” 

Henry indeed felt every disposition to spare 
her, for it was evident that the detail of these 
facts and the recollection of her past life 
caused her the most terrible emotions ;—still 
his anxiety to know how, even in a career 
of vice, she could have fallen so low, so speed¬ 
ily, induced him to wish for a detail, however 
brief, of her ruinous j)rogress to the moment 
when he found her brought as a culprit to hear 
his accusation. 

He gathered from her narrative and from her 
solemn declaration, that she was wholly inno¬ 
cent of any participation in the theft of the 
pocket-book. She positively denied all know¬ 
ledge of the man who was in custody; she 
said he thrust the book into her hand in pass¬ 
ing ; and that her terror was such when she 
saw the pursuit, that she threw it from her, and 
fled in an opposite direction, unconscious that 
her person could have been recognised by the 
watchmen in Bond Street. 
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Henry felt 4’elieved by the conviction that 
she was free from any participation in the pre¬ 
sent crime ; and, after endeavouring to soothe 
her with that tenderness of which his heart was 
full, he commended her to the care of the 
landlady of the house and the nurse, and left 
her in a sleep produced by the exhaustion 
which her apprehension, confinement, and sub¬ 
sequent agitation had so naturally caused, 
promising to be with her again early the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

His mind was occupied on his return to 
Berkeley Square with thoughts somewhat 
difterent from those, which filled it when he 
last quitted the hotel, and no part of the dread¬ 
ful truths which he had so unexpectedly learned 
affected him more, than the fear he felt of 
communicating those truths to his gentle 
Fanny. What heart, what constitution could 
endure sucii varied, such repeated attacks as 
those to which she had now been constantly 
exposed for nearly a year, during which period, 
the mutations from hope to fear, and from joy 
to sadness had been incessant '! It was a life of 
fever, and Henry dreaded this last accession 

VOL. SIl. M 
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of grief and surprise, as highly dangerous, if 
not absolutely fatal, to the sufi'ering girl. 

He resolved upon no account to disclose the 
terrible secret of Kate’s situation and existence 
immediately, and contrived in his ov^n mind 
many schemes and plans for breaking it by 
degrees to Mrs. Meadows, trusting to her 
discretion to communicate it to Fanny in the 
most prudent and judicious manner. Then his 
thoughts turned to Mr. Sheldvvick, and he 
was half resolved to make him his confident 
and counsellor, but still he felt that he must 
go to the hotel in tlie first instance, and he 
determined to trust to ciiance and circum- 
■ stances for an opportunity of opening the 
fatal intelligence to Mrs. Meadows, and if no 
such opportunity presented itself, of putting 
himself again into the hands of his noble and 
disinterested friend, who had already secured 
the one great point, upon which nothing but 
the events of the present morning could have 
foiled or defeated him. 

Arrived at the hotel, judge his surprise at 
finding the Wilsons returned from Brighton, 
all anxiety to meet him and greet him. Some¬ 
thing so pleasant had occurred—something so 
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agreeable, so unexpected, Mrs. Wilson seemed 
actually prepared to fly into his arms. Wilson 
caught him by both hands, Mrs. Meadows 
looked attentively through her glass at the 
expression of his countenance; and Fanny, 
with cheeks glowing, and eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, bid him guess the news. 

“ J cannot guess,” said the broken-hearted 
young man, who knew that nothing could 
make him happy. 

“You must,” cried one. 

“ Do,” exclaimed another. 

“ The most improbable,” screamed Mrs. 
Meadows. 

“ The most unlikely,” added Mr. Wilson. 

“ It gives me equal pleasure with yourself,” 
said Mrs. Wilson. 

“ What is it, my dear people ?” said Henry. 

“ Oh, tell him at once,” exclaimed Wilson. 

“ I will,” said Fanny : “ your ticket in the 
Lottery is drawn a prize of Twenty Thousand 
Tounds P’ 

“ Indeed!” said Henry, whose joy was not 
quite so unbounded as his friends expected; 
first, because the circumstances in which he 
M 2 
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was involved at the moment were sufficient to 
damp any joy he might have felt, if he had 
actually possessed the ticket; and secondly bfe- 
cause, above all other reasons for his serenity 
upon the occasion, the share in question, which 
his wife’s creditors would not take from him, 
although he had inserted, it in his schedule, 
was not in his possession, having been stolen 
from him the preceding night in the identical 
pocket-book, his anxiety for the recovery of 
which, had brought his faithless Kate before 
his astonished eyes. 

It was evident to all the party that sonu' 
untoward accident had occurred, by which the 
.advantages likely to arise from this sudden ac¬ 
quisition had been annihilated, and upon closer 
enquiry he confessed so much of the dreadful 
story yet untold, as related to his adventure 
and consequent robbery. 

Wilsoh, who was a man of business, and 
an fait in all mercantile mancEuvres and official 
punctilios, immediately pointed out the courst’ 
to be pursued notice should be given to the 
lottery-office-keeper to refuse the payment, 
affidavits were to be made, and the number 
being perfectly known, by the circumstance of 
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Mrs. Wilson’s holding the other half of the 
ticket, the thing was all as clear as light, easy, 
practicable, and indeed settled; and Henry was 
enconraged not to annoy himself in the least 
about an accident so easily to be repaired. 

Accordingly, on thorns, his eyes filled with 
the dreadfid vision of his emaciated wretched 
wife, Henry remained, literally careless of his 
loss which he regarded as certain, notwith¬ 
standing the soothing opinion and narratives of 
similar cases put forth by Mr. Wilson, till past 
Uiidnight, when be retired as usual to a sleep¬ 
less bed, wlience be was again hurried be¬ 
fore nine o’clock by his active and intelligent 
(fiend, who declared that no time should be 
lust in taking active measures, and who ac¬ 
cordingly conveyed him at the full speed of a 
hackney-coach to the oflice where the ticket had 
been purchased, arrived at which, they were dis¬ 
agreeably surprised by being informed that the 
half in question had been presented for pay¬ 
ment the preceding afternoon; that the bearer 
bad received the money, and as a proof thereof 
Henry was gratified with a sight of the share 
itself. 

Nothing more was to be said, the notes paid 
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might be traced, it was true, and they would 
do what they could, and were very sorry, and 
all that; but my poor hero saw his usual luck 
predominating, and cutting short the plannings 
of the parties for the recovery of the pro¬ 
perty drew his friend from the shop with some¬ 
thing like irritation, and returned to Berkeley 
Square to report progress-, and prepare for the 
denouement of the more serious evils of his 
present situation. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


“Oh, Love! how are thy precious, sweetest moments 
I'lius ever crossed, thus ever vexed with disappointments ; 
Now pride, now fickleness, fantastic quarrels 
And siillen coldness give ns pain by turns. 

Malicious meddling chance is ever busy 
To bring us fears, disquiet and delays; 

And e’en at last when after all our waiting. 

Lager we think to snatch the dear-bought bliss, 

Amf>ition calls us to its sullen cares. 

And Honour, stern, impatient of neglect. 

Commands us to forget our ease and pleasures. 

As if we had been made for nought but toil. 

And Love were not the business of our lives.” 


Henry, as we have seen, thought, upon 
the first blush of the thing, tli^t any at¬ 
tempt at a concealment of the facts which 
had occurred at the police-office from the 
Meadows’s, would be as unfair as unavail¬ 
ing; and yet he felt all the difficulties of 
disclosing an event which finally destroyed 
his hopes and those of his fond Fanny toge- 
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ther. He considered the matter as he was re¬ 
turning with Wilson, and was so absorbed in 
the engrossing subject, that he felt perfectly 
unmoved by the lamentations which his compa¬ 
nion poured forth, with respect to the pecuniary 
loss he hud just sulfered, and quite surprised 
him by the philosophy, not to say apathy, with 
which he encountered so important an evil. 

Partly to relieve his mind from the weight 
of such a secret, and partly to justify himself 
in Wilson’s mind from a charge of insensibili¬ 
ty, and still more in the hope of securing him 
as the medium through wdiich the painful an¬ 
nunciation might be made to the females of 
the family, Henry at length resolved to un¬ 
bosom himself to Wilson, and accordingly in¬ 
vited him to a sederunt at Steevens’s, in which 
he related all those ciicumstances with which 
the reader is already acquainted. 

Wilson .was overcome with astonishment and 
vexation, although he felt gratified that Merton 
had thus acquitted himself of an apparently 
unnatural stoicism with respect to the loss he 
had sustained in the lottery-ticket, and which 
had lowetefl his character in Wilson’s eyes. 
Wilson saw at once the difficulty and danger 
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oF again dasliing the cup of happiness from 
poor Fanny’s lip, and was moreover apprehen¬ 
sive that when Mrs. Meadows was made ac¬ 
quainted with this fresh disaster she might be 
inclined to consider all the foregone proceed¬ 
ings of our hero and himself, as attempts at 
deception, seeing that she was naturally sus¬ 
picious, and seeing that the incidents were of 
themselves sufficiently romantic, sudden in 
their succession, and varied in their character, 
to startle any moderate j)erson, not fully pre¬ 
pared to admit the almost miraculous force of 
poor Merton’s ill-fortune, 

iMany schemes and contrivances were pro¬ 
posed and (liscaissed by the anxious young 
men, and that which was at length adopted, 
although diametrically in opposition to Henry’s 
original design, appeare.d (under the circum¬ 
stances at least) the most considerate to the 
tender feelings with which they had to com¬ 
bat. 

The state of Kate’s Iiealth was such, that 
constantly attended as she was, by two 
eminent physicians, her recovery appeared 
very improbable, and although Henry felt no 
base or selfish desire to accelerate his own 
M 5 
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happiness by her demise, still reason and com¬ 
mon sense suggested, that if a short period 
should terminate the sins and sufferings of the 
unhappy girl it would be an act of humanity 
to delay the celebration of his marriage with 
Fanny by some innocent equivocation, some 
justifiable evasion suited to the purpose, rather 
than unnecessarily agitate her wounded heart, 
and perhaps reduce her to a state as precarious 
and doubtful as the object of their present so¬ 
licitude. 

This plan was accordingly decided upon, 
Henry was to feign important business in the 
country connected with his late father’s mys¬ 
terious property, and thus gain time to judge 
whether his wedded wife’s recovery would 
eventually bar his marriage with Fanny, or 
whether her death would leave him at liberty 
to celebrate it. It was a temporizing scheme, 
perhaps injudicious, although the actual state 
of Mrs. Merton’s health was such as to leave 
it extremely doubtful how, and when, her 
wretched career would terminate. 

FiAny and her mother received the intelli¬ 
gence of Henry’s proposed excursion, from 
Wilson, with a feeling which those accustomed 
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to disappointment are fully capable of appre¬ 
ciating—a painful conviction of the truth of 
one’s worst apprehensions which partake but 
slightly of surprise. 

" 1 thought something would happen,” said 
Mrs. Meadows,—“ It is not to be !” 

Fanny was silent, but her lip quivered and 
her cheek was pale. 

“ Merely a postponement,” said Wilson, 
affecting to be jocose,—“ Hope^deferred. ’ 

“ Ay !” sighed Mrs. Meadows: “ it is all 
mighty well to talk ; but you’ll see.” 

Fanny rose hastily from her chair, and quit¬ 
ted the room. 

“ Frances dear, Frances,” cried her mo¬ 
ther, meaning that she should return, but she 
did not or would not hear her, and Wilson’s 
wife followed her out of the apartment. 

When Wilson was left alone with Mrs. Mea¬ 
dows, he felt greatly disposed to tell her the 
real facts, but he foresaw much violence, and 
anticipated some decisive measure with respect 
to the future intercourse of the lovers, to re¬ 
sult from the intelligence he should be obliged 
to give, if he once opened the subject, and he 
walked to the window in silence. 
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Where is Henry going, did you say 'i” en¬ 
quired Mrs. Meadows.—This point the plotters 
had not arranged. 

“ I forget the place—somdilhere in Sussex, 
I think,” said Wilson ; ” but,” added the Jidus 
Achates, “ he will be here to take leave, at 
dinner-time.” 

“It is altogether the most extraordinary 
history,” continued the lady, in an under-tone. 
“ People talk^f fate and destiny, and 1 have 
always held it quite impious to entertain <i 
notion of the existence of any such imaginary 
influence : but really and truly the worries of 
Merton, and that poor girl, are so endless, so 

varied, so-I would stake my existence that 

they never are married.” 

“ Oh, my dear Mrs. Meadows,” said Wilson, 
“ look out for brighter prospects than that; 
consider this is but a temporary delay, and I 
am sure, from what I have understood of the 
case, the 'results of this expedition may be— 
must be beneficial.” 

“ Nous verroNS, nous verrons,” said the mo¬ 
ther-in-law, shaking her head ; “ but I must go 
to poor Frances. What time do you say Mer¬ 
ton will be here ?” 
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“ At six, I think,” he said. 

And she left the room repeating “ /lOus ver- 
rons,” with the air of one who is convinced 
that an evil is ilfemediable, and feels that the 
displeasure of Providence is over her. 

The hour which was to bring Merton to the 
hotel that day, came not; he was not suffi¬ 
ciently an adci)t in dissimulation to bear up 
against the scrutiny and enquiry of three la¬ 
dies, all deeply interested in an affair he was 
most desirous of keeping totally secret. He 
could write and deceive his beloved, under the 
impression, that it would be eventually bene¬ 
ficial to their mutual interests, and productive 
of their future happiness; but he could not 
play the traitor in the presence of such sweet¬ 
ness and innocence, even for his own advan¬ 
tage. 

A brief note to Wilson explained, that he 
was forced away, and that he could not make 
up his mind to a formal leave-taking; that his 
heart was bleeding at the necessity for his de¬ 
parture, as sudden as unexpected, as peremp¬ 
tory as undesired ;• and enclosing a few tender 
lines to his dear Fanny, he betook himself to 
an obscure lodging, in the neighbourhood of 
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that, which had been taken for poor Kate, 
where he could obtain daily and hourly infor¬ 
mation of the progress of her disorder, and 
whence, in the dusk of ^e evening, he 
could make his personal enquiries of the re¬ 
spectable old gentlewoman, who, with her 
daughter, kept the house in which the apart¬ 
ments had been secured. 

The scheme perfectly succeeded, and nothing 
struck any of the assembled groupe, but the 
probability that something very unpleasant 
would result from Henry’s new expedition. 
Although it must be confessed, Wilson had un¬ 
wittingly despatched him into Sussex, whereas 
his own letter mentioned Gloucestershire as 
the place of his destination; and although 
Mr. Sheldwick, the most invaluable and inti¬ 
mate friend of his bosom, happened to call 
at the hotel in the evening, and throw out 
generally, that he had met Henry in the 
course of the morning and that he had 
never hinted one single syllable about any 
journey at all. 

This last circumstance <was the only one 
which tended to rouse Mrs. Meadows’s sus¬ 
picions upon this particular point; and it 
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certainly appeared strange, that Henry should 
have failed to mention his inevitable business, 
which related, as he had represented it, to 
affairs in which ftfr. Sheldwick had so deeply 
interested himself. Still, however, he might 
have had reasons for his silence, and the arch 
lady was herself just enough of a manoeuvrer 
to give all her friends credit for some design 
in every action they committed. 

Meanwhile poor Kate’s condition was 
wretched beyond description. Her mind was 
visibly affected by the dreadful disclosure of 
her real state, while her wounded pride, her 
broken .spirit, her abject degradation, were all 
wearing upon the animal constitution. She 
wandered in her conversation, and her sleepless 
nights were rendered horrible by visions of 
her former power and attractions. She would 
rave and call upon her husband, upon Lady 
Castletoii, and then upbraid them in the most 
violent language for their cruel neglSct of her. 
Many dreadful disclosures which she made 
durins these terrible visitations lost their effect 
and were rendered innocuous, because they 
were considered mere ravings of temporary 
insanity; but alas! there was much of what 
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she raved about too true to be discredited, too 
horrid to be detailed ! 

Wilson was Henry’s sole confidant in this 
affair; he regularly called on him in the ob¬ 
scure lodging which he had taken in Poland 
Street, into whose recesses no cognizable being 
was likely to intrude, and where he always lay 
perdu till the shades of night favoured his 
stolen visits to the neiglibouring house which 
contained the wretched invalid. 

Merton’s tender nature was dreadfully afilict- 
ed by the sight of his perishing, once-bloom¬ 
ing wife. There ever mingled with his regret a 
feeling of remorse: he was conscious that he 
had deceived her, that in fact his misconduct 
had been legally and morally accounted and 
held to be a justification of hers, and it was 
impossible to behold the rapid and awful de¬ 
cay of all her perfections, without a sensation 
of torturing anxiety made more dreadful by 
the consci'ousness of its inutility. 

It had been arranged in the formation of 
their scheme, that Henry should write during 
his absence under cover to Wilson, and that 
Wilson should, under the pretext of getting 
franks, or for some other equally useable reason, 
undertake to enclose and forward Fanny’s 
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lettei s to Henry; each of these exemplary 
youno- men exerting all their powers to carry 
on'the deception, because they were convinced 
that they were acting for the best. 

A week had nearly elajrsed since Merton 
went from town, as they thought, and still, 
though at a heavy pace it must be confessed, 
the preparations for the marriage went on pro¬ 
gressively ; the various purchases incidental 
to such a ceremony were made, but Mrs. Mea¬ 
dows felt at the moment she was buying 
any piece of lace, or silk, or satin, or what¬ 
ever it might be, that the ill-fortune which 
hung over her . intended son-in-law, would 
somehow interfere with the peaceful celebra¬ 
tion of that event which w:is the immediate 
cause of the disbursement. Every step taken 
was taken because it could do no harm 
to take it; they were leading a life of 
negatives, and Fanny was sufliciently accus¬ 
tomed to disappointments to share in her 
mother’s feelings, and often in her expres¬ 
sion of them. 

Amongst other decorations suited to the ap¬ 
proaching gaieties,artificial flowers(and amongst 
those there really are roses without thorns) 
were considered essentials, and accordingly 
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search was made amongst the coterie of Mrs. 
Meadows’s acquaintance for some artiste, 
from whose hands might come those graceful 
garlands which would mock nature itself, and 
delude even bees and butterflies into a belief 
of their reality: after much research, one of 
the staff at Howell’s and James’s happened to 
know a French lady just arrived from the Rue 
Richelieu, who was a perfect fioriste ;—there 
never had been seen any thing so inimitably 
good as her roses, her jasmines surpassed all 
attempts at rivalry; in short, if she could only 
be prevailed upon to permit Mrs. Meadows to 
see her collection befofe it was given to the 
world, it would be an object, which, to the 
miserable man milliner who was talking about 
it, appeared of the most vital importance. 

Thus tempted, Mrs. Meadows and Fanny, 
under the directions of the shopman, were 
driven to the apartments of Mme. Uelamotte, 
which were situated in Poland Street, and 
where they succeeded in finding her at home, 
surrounded by band-boxes full of blue barley¬ 
corns, and red hop-flowers, and scarlet jas¬ 
mines, and yellow roses, with wire sprigs of 
brown myrtles, bearing white beads, and crim- 
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son jonquils with straw-coloured leaves, and 
in short, of all the tawdry trumpery which, 
to the disgrace of decent society, is imported 
at a profligate expense, smuggled into the 
country to the injury of the revenue, sought, 
admired, and worn, because it is foreign, while 
the industrious Englishwoman, whose talents, 
if similarly applied, would produce equally 
beautiful results, is left neglected to pine 
and perhaps starve, or at best carry about 
a great magpie’s cage lined with oil-skin, in 
which the French frippery is to be conveyed 
through the streets, to its frivolous patro¬ 
nesses. 

Have any of my male readers ever visited a 
flower and feathec merchant’s horde in com¬ 
pany with a couple of selecting ladies ? If there 
be one of the number who has, and really knows 
how those darling women love to toss and 
tumble over every parcel and packel^ and ran¬ 
sack every band-box and bundle, to him do I 
appeal for the truth of the assertion I make, 
that Mrs. Meadows and her daughter remained 
rummaging over, and trying on, every article in 
poor Mme. Delamotte’s collection, till it was so 
dark that they could not distinguish a rose from 
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a ranunculus, and departed at last in the dusk, 
buying nothing but a snaall bottle of espiit-de~ 
rose, one box of pastilles, and one tube of 
Jean Farina’s indubitable. 

It was, as I said, quite dusk when they began 
to descend Mme. Delamotte’s staircase, indeed 
so obscure was it that Mrs. Meadows, who pre¬ 
ceded her -daughter, had nearly precipitated 
herself from the top to the bottom of the 
flight. 

“ Arrelez, 31adame” said Mme. Delamotte: 
“ 31a there 3Jarie cherchez une lumierc.” 

Saying which, she proceeded to ring the 
bell of the draw'ing-room, and Mrs. Meadows 
retraced her step, or steps to the door of the 
apartment, till the light slyjuld be procured. 
Fanny was behind her. 

In this interval, and just at the moment iu 
which Marie was approaching with the can¬ 
dle, the door of the room immediately above 
them was shut, and a man hastily stepped 
down the upper flight of stairs. He saw no¬ 
body in the doorway of the drawing-room ; but 
as the light gleamed on his face in descending, 
Mrs, Meadows and Fanny both saw that it 
was—Mr. Henry Merton. 
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He proceeded along the hall, opened the 
door, went out, and shut the door after him. 

“Frances," said Mrs. Meadows, as if she 
had seen a dreadful vision. 

“ I saw it,” replied Frances:—and unable to 
stand, ‘she caught at her mother’s arm, and 
sank into a chair. 

“Ah, man Dieii!—et Mademoiselle est ma- 
ludel" cried Mine. Delamotte. 

“ Stay,” said the English maid-servant, “I’ll 
run for some water." 

“ Yite, ma chire, vite done !U 

And away flew the maid. 

Fanny remained insensible; but a speedy 
ajiplication of water to her pale cheeks, and a 
variety of those indescribable essences and 
esprits in which such a magasin could not 
fail to abound, to her temples and nostrils, 
soon restored the unhappy girl to a sense of 
her miseries and her wrongs. 

“ Who,” said Mrs. Meadows, to the Eng¬ 
lish maid, knowing that the fair^omte could 
not understand her—“ who is the gentleman 
above stair.s ?” 

“ His name is Smith, I believe, ma’am ; he 
has only been here about a week,” said the 
woman; “ there is a lady in the next street 



whom he knows, and he goes there every 
evening about this time.” 

Mrs. Meadows would not have made the en¬ 
quiry in the hearing of Fanny, had she antici¬ 
pated such an answer. Fanny had again fainted; 
indeed she continued in such a state of dread¬ 
ful agitation, that it was with difficulty she 
could be conveyed home in the carriage which 
had brought them, and which, to add to the 
desagrtmem of the affair, Mrs. Meadows had 
borrowed from a very punctilious and particu¬ 
lar old gentlew'^ian of her acquaintance. 

This last occurrence was extremely unfortu¬ 
nate, because my poor hero himself was per¬ 
fectly unconscious of the sensation he had 
produced, or the discovery he had brought 
about, for he did not see either Mrs. Meadows 
or her daughter; and the total dissimilarity of 
the antique vehicle which was standing at the 
door, from the well-known olive-green chariot 
with the dark-brown liveries, prevented his 
surmising that its tenants were persons so in¬ 
teresting to himself, and whose presence there 
was fraught with the worst consequences. 

Mrs. Meadows and Fanny both resolved to 
preserve a perfect silence on their return home, 
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as to what they had seen; for they felt assured, 
by the various stories Wilson had told, and the 
officiousness with which he forwarded and re¬ 
ceived the letters of Henry and his affianced 
fair one, that he was an accomplice in the plot, 
and had lent his aid to a scheme of deception 
apparently as unprincipled and heartless, as 
ever was contrived by mortal man. 

The depression and altered manner of Fanny, 
however, spoke the truth in silent eloquence; 
and Mrs. Wilson, who was pretty well accus¬ 
tomed to the changes of expression which, 
under varying circumstances, animated her 
friend’s beautiful countenance, saw in the dowm- 
cast eye, the pallid cheek, the abstracted look, 
the starting tear, indications of some dreadful 
event, which evidently had occurred; but not 
being in the secret of Merton’s real situation, 
she had no suspicion whence could have arisen 
the new evil which had assailed h/er ill-fated 
favourite. 

Meanwhile the distantand reserved behaviour 
of both Mrs. Meadows and Faiiny to Wilson, 
and the restraint under which they spoke to him 
and of Henry, were perfectly visible to him, 
and he endeavoured to rally from the feeling 
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with which it inspired him—all, however, in 
vain ; and nobody was sorry when the evening 
closed: and Fanny and her mother retired to 
the dressing-room of the latter, to hold a coun¬ 
cil upon the state of the family politics. 

Mrs. Meadows declared that Fanny ought 
never to see Merton again ; that to ask any ex¬ 
planation of such conduct, as his, would be per¬ 
fectly derogatory ; that the whole affair ap¬ 
peared to be a studied insult; and the associa¬ 
tion of Wilson in it, the most unprovoked 
treachery that ever was practised upon confid¬ 
ing and affectionate friends. The only point 
worthy of consideration was, how to break ofi' 
the affair w'ith proper dignity and temper, 
since this second defection of her wavering 
lover could not be palliated by any of those 
excuses which he made when Miss Etherington 
drew him from his allegiance to Fanny, and 
which, grounded upon truth as they then 
evidently were, had upon that occasion been 
admitted. 

Still Fanny could not hear of the necessity of 
" breaking-off” the match; she yet hoped that 
he might explain or extricate himself, if an 
opportunity were afforded him. Had he no re¬ 
lations, of whom they did not know; was he 
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not even now performing some pious duty to 
a sick friend ? 

“ Friend! my dear,” said Mrs. Meadows ; 
" it is a lady ! The days of Platonism are over; 
besides, what relation can he have? None 
of the Mildenhall family would be lodging in 
Poland-street, and he has no relations but the 
Mildenhalls.” 

“ His life has been made up of such extraor¬ 
dinary incidents,” said Fanny. 

“ Frances, my dear love, do not attempt to 
defend or extenuate such conduct. You have 
not the common spirit of a woman : discarded, 
rejected, and abandoned for the second time, 
even now, you persist in pleading for the man 
who has so deeply, so wantonly, and so basely 
wronged you.” 

“ What object could he have in such con¬ 
duct?” asked the daughter. 

" A lady, my dear;—did not you liear what 
the woman said?” replied the parent. 

“ Yes, my dear mother,” said Fanny ; “ but 
it does not necessarily follow that it should bo 
a young lady.” 

“ Young! What has youth to do with it, 
child?” answered Mrs. Meadows; “ youth is 

VOL. III. N 
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by no means an indispensable quality with 
men who know how to appreciate female at¬ 
tractions.” Saying which, she rose from her 
seat, and looking at herself in the glass, which 
was placed over the fire-place, smoothed with 
her taper snow-white fingers, the jet black 
brows which arched over her sparkling eyes, 
and pushed back the curls which had fallen 
loosely over her polished forehead, 

“ I cannot believe him guilty of such shame¬ 
ful conduct,” said Fanny, who looked another 
way, that she might not let her mother see that 
she observed her little mauoeuvres. 

“ What do you propose, then, my ob¬ 
stinate girl?” asked Mrs. Meadows. “ Me 
krrow that Wilson is in the secret, whatever it 
is : can you condescend to let him know that 
you are aware of the manoeuvrings which are 
going forward, and ask him to explain—can 
you subject yourself to the mortification of 
being known to have waited till you w'ere cast 
oft' by a lover, to reject him ? That would 
not be good policy, surely : you had better get 
a character for fickleness, tlian proclaim your¬ 
self to the world a forsaken dsfmsel. I have no 
jratience with either one or the other of the 
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men in the business; and your dear friend Mrs. 
Wilson too, she must be extremely candid and 
affectionate, not to have told you all she knew 
about it. Let us, however, get to bed, and con¬ 
sult our pillows upon the best mode of proceed¬ 
ing. 1 shall say nothing more to influence your 
conduct upon the occasion, than I have said 
already: I know how I should act under similar 
circumstances, if the case were mine. It is, 
however, your ftffair; and if, as I said before, 
your spirit can brook such insults,—if, in fact, 
your love has so completely absorbed every 
other feeling—why, then by all means degrade 
yourself, and condescend to come to terms with 
your flying swain. If not, make up your mind, 
break oft’ the connexion at once, and we will 
leave town to-morrow, either for France, or for 
Brighton, or some other place, away from Lon¬ 
don, where time and reason will reconcile you 
to that which, I am sure, if not a dpty to me, 
IS an imperative duty to yourself.'” 

Saying which, and wishing her child a good 
night, she imprinted a parental kiss upon her 
snowy cheek, and dismissed her; rang for her 
maid, and proceeded to the operations of the 
nocturnal toilette. 

N 2 
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In the mean time, Wilson and his wife had 
been holding a midnight council also; in which 
she expressed her astonishment at Fanny’s al¬ 
tered manner to both of them. Ills surprise 
was less extra%'agant than hers, because he felt 
that something might have transpired to occa¬ 
sion the change, although he could not at all 
imagine how even the discovery that Henry’s 
wife w'as actually living, could induce any 
thing like anger or dissatisfaction on the part 
of the Meadowses towards him. 

“ It is quite evident,” said Wilson, “ that 
something very extraordinary has occurred.” 

“ From the time they returned from shop¬ 
ping,” said his lady, “ I observed the altera¬ 
tion ; indeed Fanny, I believe, had been taken 
very ill while they were out, which delayed 
them so much, that old Mrs. Grimsby sent 
here to enquire after her carriage, which she 
had lent Mrs. Meadows, in consequence of one 
of her own horses having been lamed.” 

“ Fanny had been ill!” said Wilson: “ per¬ 
haps, then, that might have given the appear¬ 
ance of coldness.” 

“ No, no; there was a decided and marked 
change. And when I asked where they had 
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been,to get some French essences and Eau de 
Cologne, which they brought in with them, 
Fanny merely said, ‘ At the French milliner’s 
we had been speaking ofand then the con¬ 
versation dropped. So unlike her unreserved 
manner, in which, at another time, she would 
have described every thing she had seen, par¬ 
ticularly at a place where she knew I was to 
liave gone when they first got the direction; 
for, till to-day, they never knew that the florist 
lived in Poland-street.” 

“ What street, my life ?” said Wilson. 

“ Poland-street,” answered his placid lady. 

“ Poland devils!” exclaimed Wilson. 

“ George-” 

“ I see it all! I know it!—the whole thing 
is found out!” 

“ What!” 

“ Good heavens ! only think—is the woman’s 
name Delamotte?” 

“ it is. What then?” 

“Nevermind, nevermind. What on earth 
shall 1 do? I shall go mad. Of all streets in 
the world, think of their going to Poland-street! 
and of all milliners in Poland-street, to Mrs. 
Delamotte’s !” 
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Any body accustomed to the usages of do¬ 
mestic life, or the customs of married people in 
particular, will perceive in a moment that nei¬ 
ther the conversation nor the secret could rest 
where it was. Wilson had gone too far to re¬ 
cede ; and, as it was evident that an eclaircisse- 
ment must take place speedily, he took credit to 
himself for disclosing tlie whole story to his 
wife, whose anger against poor Fanny was in¬ 
stantly turned to sorrow and compassion : for it 
was evident, ignorant as they were, how the dis¬ 
covery had been made, or how much of the se¬ 
cret had actually been discovered, that the visit 
to Poland-street was intimately connected with 
the change of manner in their friends ; and that 
what they attributed to caprice or ill-humour,, 
was founded in grief and mortification at events 
in which, it was but too clear the ladies had 
imagined that he had unnecessarily mixed 
himself up. 

Mrs. Wilson’s idea of the thing was simply 
this,—that if her husband had trusted her with 
the whole truth in the first instance, it would 
have been by far the best and wisest thing he 
cQuld have done ; an opinion in which, feeling 
as I do, that there is no friend to man so true. 
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SO real, and so good as woman, I am very much 
inclined to agree with her. 

Having now detailed the proceedings of the 
two councils which were simultaneously held 
in different apartments of Thomas’s Hotel, it 
will be but fair and proper to give my reader 
that, which no individual of the four last men¬ 
tioned persons enjoj^ed during the remainder 
of the night—a little repose. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


‘ And will you ever be tlius kind, my lord ? 

Ever thus charming ? ever thus sincere ? 

WUl not reflection freeze this marriage nectar ? 

Will not your draughts of love be bitter, think you, 
When longer mix’d with fileasurc’s wormwood— nviee ?’ 


It was now clear to Wilson that an ample 
explanation of all the circumstances was due 
not only to the Meadowses, but to the charac¬ 
ter of his friend ; and the only question which 
remained u,ndecided was, how to make that 
explanation in the manner least calculated to 
distress or disturb the innocent object of their 
solicitude. 

It was at length agreed that Mrs. Wilson 
should undertake to prepare the minds of the 
female part of the family for the dreadful dis- 
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closure, while her husband proceeded to Henry 
to communicate the discovery which he had 
no doubt had been made, but to what extent 
even he was yet ignorant. 

All their schemes and designs, however, 
were frustrated and rendered abortive by the 
unexpected arrival of a note from Lady Castle- 
ton, addressed to Mrs. Meadows, and which, 
while it confirmed the truth of Merton’s resi¬ 
dence in the place where they had seen him, 
accounted for his conduct by the following 
sudden denouement of all the hidden circum- 
stances»connected with his retreat:— 

“ Dear Madam, Grosvenor-square, Thursday. 

“ I feel quite sure that you will excuse the 
abrupt manner in which I break the continued 
silence which we have mutually observed to¬ 
wards each other for some months back, when 
you know the nature of the appeal 1 am about 
to make to you. 

“ There are certain rules and regulations 
by which society is maintained in certain 
classes; from a violation of which, results cer¬ 
tain and unqualified expulsion ; but feelings 
and affections are not to be governed by such 
N 5 
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strict and ri^id discipline. You will, I am cer¬ 
tain, enter into my views when I explain more 
distinctly what I mean, 

“ I have just heard that my once gay and 
lively Kate Etherington is alive, and in the 
most unhappy circumstances; she is fallen 
into the very depths of misery and wretched¬ 
ness; but I was pleased to hear that her hus¬ 
band, putting away the remembrance of his 
wrongs, has behaved to her in the most 
humane and exemplary manner. How to 
address him I know not, except through you ; 
for I conclude, from what I have «recently 
heard, that you are acquainted with his place 
of residence. 

“ Of course I, no more than yourself, can 
personally come forward in the business ; but 
whatever aid and assistance my lord and my¬ 
self can contribute in the cause, we are most 
anxious tc offer: whatever may have been the 
faults and follies of both parties, their con¬ 
tinued suflFerings have amply punished them, 
and we feel bound, without committing our¬ 
selves openly, to do every thing we can at this 
crisis to soothe and soften the poor young 
creatures’ sufferings. 
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“ To tell you the real truth, I have felt 
some repugnance in writing to Mr. Merton 
flirect; for his conduct, whatever it may ap¬ 
pear to the world, has so greatly displeased 
Lord Castleton, that he, in fact, proposed 
iny addressing you on this delicate sub¬ 
ject. All I want to know is, the real state 
of Kate’s health, and what her husband’s views 
are witli respect to her future existence. It is 
to that point, my lord and myself look; because, 
if she could be removed to pure air and a quiet 
residence in the country, her health might be 
restored, and she might pass her life in a re¬ 
pentant solitude, comparatively happy. 

“ We have only heard the outline of the 
case from one of the Marlborough-street 
justices, who happened to dine in company 
with Lord Castleton at some charitable meet¬ 
ing at a tavern. We are, I repeat, extremely 
anxious to know farther particulars; and 
concluding that you are likely to have the 
best knowledge of the facts, I have written 
to you for advice and information. 

“ I need not again entreat you to forgive 
what may appear an intrusion; the warmth of 
my feehngs must plead an excuse. With my 
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best remembrances to Miss Meadows, believe 
me, dear madam, 

“ Your’s faithfully, 

“Juliana Castleton.” 

Whether this letter was intended as an in¬ 
sult, or whether it was written with that inat¬ 
tention to little things which great people 
■occasionally display, 1 know not,—its effect 
was dreadful; the whole tremendous truth 
burst at once upon the trembling girl and her 
astonished mother. 

Fanny did not utter a syllable, but sat herself 
quietly down in a chair, and fixed her eyes 
stedfastly upon the ground. The blow was 
too powerful even to rally against, and she 
looked as if she had submitted herself eternally 
and entirely to fate. 

M*s. Meadows was overwhelmed at the in¬ 
telligence, fiid at the appeal contained in Lady 
Castleton’s letter; she was angry beyond mea¬ 
sure, and ran over in her mind the various 
modes of revenging the affront which she con¬ 
ceived her ladyship meant to inflict upon her, 
by the application. Yet, she was a Countess; 
and, perhaps, was only moved to such appa- 
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rently strange conduct by the strength of her 
feelings towards Kate: and if that should be 
the case, how agreeable it would be to be 
joined in a benevolent pursuit with a person of 
her ladyship’s consideration ! 

While she was thus doubting what course 
to pursue, and while poor'Fanny was sitting 
absorbed in grief, Wilson and his wife entered 
the room, prepared for a disclosure of the event, 
with which their unhappy friends had so 
abruptly been made acquainted. 

All the difficulties they had anticipated were 
however, now superseded, and all the inanoeuvr- 
ings they had designed, rendered quite unne¬ 
cessary, by the announcement to them, of the 
intelligence contained in the Countess’s note,. 
which Wilson (whose mind was free from the 
unqualified admiration of nobility which so 
entirely possessed that of Mrs. Meadows) pro¬ 
claimed to be the most heartless and malicious 
))roduction he had ever seen. 

Fanny, who could bear her heartfelt dis¬ 
tresses with placid composure in solitude, 
found the effort to restrain her grief, when the 
subject came to be agitated and discussed, toe- 
great for her gentle nature: she burst into a 
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flood of tears, and rushed from the room in 
an agony, followed by her dear friend Mrs. 
Wilson. 

Thus left together, Mrs. Meadows and Wil¬ 
son talked the matter over, and argued and 
discussed, and reasoned and descanted: but, 
alasl discussion and arguments, reasonings 
and descantings, were vain in such an aflair. 
The fact that Merton’s wife was alive was an 
insuperable bar, as the law had said, to his 
marriage with Fanny. It was not impossible 
that, under the present circumstances, a divorce 
might be obtained hereafter; but the process 
was costly and difficult, its results hazardous; 
and, moreover, the actual existence of his 
former wife, even if the forms of Church and 
State permitted a second marriage, would be a 
constant subject of distress and* uneasiness to 
poor Fanny, who, her mother was quite 
certain, never would consent to avail her¬ 
self of any legal dispensation to succeed to 
the possession of Merton, during Kate’s life. 

Thus, then, the case stood: undoubtedly and 
decidedly the marriage must be postponed 
until Kate’s demise. She was young; and 
although her health and constitution might 
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have been seriously impaired by her short 
career of dissipation and distress, youth, and 
the careful attention which was now bestowed 
upon her, would in all probability restore 
her: indeed, her death was not to be appre¬ 
hended ; nor could Mrs. Meadows consent 
to place herself or her daughter in such cir¬ 
cumstances as might expose theSa to the im¬ 
putation of wishing for such an event. 

Mrs. Meadows felt deeply and bitterly both 
for her child and Merton; and therefore, when 
she came to the determination, which she did, 
at the close of her conference with Wilson, to 
put an end to the connexion at once, and defi¬ 
nitively and decidedly terminate all farther in¬ 
tercourse between my poor hero and Fanny, 
she only considered what measures would be 
the least wounding or irritating to the suffering 
lovers, and how the eternal separation, which 
was about to take place between them, could 
be most delicately and safely brought about. 

Wilson was Merton’s friend—and a warm one 
too ; he at first protested against a measure .so 
strong wnd so unqualified as that, which Mrs. 
Meadows appeared resolved upon taking; but 
there was so much good sense in what she 
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said—such a^i apparent inutility in maintain¬ 
ing an irritating intercourse between the 
young people, which could not end happily or 
satisfactorily—so much ground for 411-nature, 
censure, and ridicule, in an acquaintance so 
continued—that even he was obliged to sub¬ 
mit to the cool, clear, and unimpassioned sug¬ 
gestions of tBe politic mother, who was deeply 
and suddenly smitten with the misrepresenta¬ 
tions aud calumnies evidently produceable by 
her sanction of such an arrangement as she 
had no doubt the lovers would suggest; namely, 
a patient delay till circumstances should favour 
their union. 

•What she added to all her former observa¬ 
tions upon the ah'air was equally reasonable: 
she remarked, that however decided and 
strongly desired the separation between I'rances 
and Henry might actually be, still, as all the 
world knew,, hearts were not to be controlled, 
though hands might; and that tiierefore these 
lovers, if they chose to nurse the hopeless 
passion, were still able in their own breasts to 
maintain and nourish the alfection they then 
felt. There she added, she had no power, nor 
should she ever attempt to influence her 
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daughter by any new proposal, however advan¬ 
tageous ; nor should she check or curb the 
sorrow which she foresaw must have its way: 
but that her duty to herself and her-child ren¬ 
dered it positively necessary that she should 
preserve her from the imputation of indelicacy 
and want of feeling, which she was sure she 
must incur by remaining longer in London, and 
admitting the visits of Merton. 

Wilson was charged to communicate ail this 
to Henry to soothe and console him, with assur- 
ances of the continued respect and commisera¬ 
tion of both Mrs. Meadows and her daughter; 
and to appeal to his own good sense and re¬ 
gard for them, for a justification of the con¬ 
duct his once intended mother-in-law had been 
induced to adopt. 

Mrs. Meadows farther professed it to be 
part of her scheme to leave town that day, so 
that her prudent and parental resolution might 
not be endangered by a personal appeal from 
the young people. Bath was the place of des¬ 
tination named in the first instance; but, as the 
journey was political, it did not appear at all 
certain that Bath would be finally fixed upon 
for a settled residence, To go somewhere. 
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anywhere, was the g^reat object; and, accord¬ 
ingly, Frances was forthwith informed of the 
decision of her mother, and prepared herself, 
without a* murmur, to take that step, which 
was tantamount to a surrender of all her hopes 
of earthly happiness. 

It was impossible, however, to quit London, 
which held her heart’s lord: it was impossible 
to give him up for ever, and with him all the 
brightest prospects of her life, without one last 
adieu; and when she had heard and admitted 
the justice of her mother’s arguments, which 
came to her ear softened by words of hope, 
(which in point of fact Mrs. Meadows used but 
to soothe her temporarily, and which she in¬ 
tended gradually to destroy at her leisure and 
as opportunity best suited,) Fanny hastily wrote 
a few lines to Henry, her eyes flowing with 
tears, her hand cold and trembling, her heart 
beating aqd aching, her head throbbing with 
agony. 

“ The hour is at last come, when our 
wretched fate is decided—we are awakened 
from a happy dream to certain wretchedness. 
Honour, principle, justice, and reason demand 
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the sacrifice which I am called upon to make; 1 
go from you voluntarily—perhaps eternally; it 
IS right, and 1 therefore do it clteerfully. That 
brighter days may be in store for you, shall be 
my constant prayer. My doom is sealed : I 
could not leave you for ever, without one last 
adieu. God bless you, dearest Henry! In 
this world we meet no more: but my heart will 
be always with you. 

“ Your’s eternally, 

“ F. M. ” 

And so as my reader will perceive, by 
these few lines the artless, afi'ectionate, devoted 
Fanny completely defeated and overturned all 
the well-regulated plans of her manoeuvring 
mother. With this one sad remembrance in his 
keeping, would Merton’s affection for his be¬ 
loved ever relax; would time, or place, or cir¬ 
cumstance, change or weaken such^a passion? 
No ! The end was answered to the eye of the 
world, and what was due to society was done; 
but never were hearts more firmly united than 
those of Merton and Fanny Meadows on this 
eventful day. 

The moment Wilson communicated his mes- 
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sage, Henry rushed from his obscure lodg¬ 
ings, half mad with the intelligence he had 
received, and flew to the hotel once more to 
entreat, to implore, to explain, to protest; 
but he reached Berkeley Square just ten 
minutes after his beloved had quitted it. He 
found Mrs. Wilson, in tears. The commise¬ 
ration of the kind-hearted creature soothed 
him; and he remained riveted, spell-bound, 
as it were, to the table, at which his Fanny a 
short time before had been sitting, and whence 
she hud despatched her farewell note, and he 
lingered on, talking to Wilson and his 'wife 
fruitlessly and vainly of all his hopes, his fears, 
his wishes, and intentions. 

Meanwhile Kate continued rapidly to re¬ 
cover ; and Henry began to consider what sum 
would be necessary to place her in a quiet re¬ 
tirement in the country, and consulted there¬ 
upon his frjend Mr. Sheldwick, who, after ex- 
jjressing his sorrow at the circumstances, and 
his extreme disgust at the conduct of Lady 
Castleton, (whose letter to Mrs. Meadows had 
remained unanswered,) proceeded to enlighten 
Henry’s mind very considerably as to the pro¬ 
cess of divorce; which extremely elated and 
cheered my hero, who, by the aid of Mr. 
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Sheldwick’s professional advice, clearly saw 
an extrication from all his difficulties, through 
the saving interference of the House of Lords, 
it seeming to the said Mr. Sheldwick a matter 
of no great difficulty to procure the desired 
remedy for his evils, under circumstances so 
peculiar and painful as those of his case indis¬ 
putably were. 

All these hopes were however killed, when 
Wilson distinctly told him tliat any exertions 
touching this measure would be unavailing, as 
relating to a consequent marriage with Fanny, 
l)ecause both she and her mother had avowed 
a determination that she should not enter into 
any such alliance during the existence of his 
|)iescnt wife. 

At this he murmured, as it was iratural he 
should, and begged his friend to mediate : but 
Wilson, true to both parties, declined being 
the medium of any renewed correspondence, 
and spoke with (what Henry considered) such 
unnecessary harshness upon the occasion, that 
my hero and his friend parted in a manner un¬ 
usual with them and unsatisfactory in the 
extreme to both of them. 

It is curious to observe, that, under some 
circumstances, even good-fortune itself is a 
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.source of discontent. Henry, whose fate per¬ 
vades and characterizes every action and incident 
of his life, had the pleasure to receive a warm 
and cordial invitation from Sir Henry Mus- 
grave, immediately on his arrival in London ; 
and the g-allant officer not only ratified all 
Sheldwick’s promises, but added ten thou¬ 
sand pounds to the sum stipulated for by 
that gentleman, thus putting his half-brother 
into possession of fifty thousand pounds. 

At any other time, this certain fortune would 
have been perfect happiness: at present, nei¬ 
ther this, nor the assiduous kindness of his 
newly-gained relation, could cheer his wretch¬ 
edness. He resolved, however, to make oiu- 
effort; and discovering that Mrs. Meadows, 
having let her villa in Surrey, had taken a 
residence near the sea in Devonshire, he wrote 
a long and animated letter to her, entreating 
that she would relax in her severity towards 
him; that a divorce might be obtained ; and 
that it was cruel and unjust to delay the hap¬ 
piness of two fond lovers, by scruples which 
were, in point of fact, unimportant, and which 
every-day occurrences proved to have no 
weight with society. 
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He spoke of liis unfortunate wife, whose 
health, though still delicate, was much im¬ 
proved ; stated that he had secured her a quiet 
retreat at a farm-house, in Bedfordshire, where, 
in seclusion and solitude, he had hopes that 
she might lead a life of repentance, and pre¬ 
pare for its termination, with meekness and 
resignation. 

How well Mr. Henry Merton understood the 
female character, 1 do not pretend to say ; but 
when it appears, as it does in this letter, that 
he expected such a woman as Kate Ethering- 
ton to renounce, all the pomps and vanities of 
the world, and sink under her misfortunes into 
tile quiet obscurity of a Bedfordshire farm¬ 
house, and reconcile herself to the society of 
rustic twaddlers, by way of substitutes for the 
“gallant gay Lotharios” who heretofore had 
swelled the lists of her subjects ; perhaps my 
reader himself will do me the favour to estimate 
the extent of his knowledge in that particular. 

Whatever might have been his hopes or 
wishes upon this point, the letter, in which 
he breathed forth such pious anticipations of 
his wife’s amendment, had not the effect whicli 
he imagined it likely to produce. Mrs. Mea- 
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dows returned a plain, cold, and determined 
answer. Frances was extremely unwell; any 
agitation would increase her illness; and she 
had not mentioned his appeal to her, because 
she and her daughter had definitively made up 
their minds upon the subject, and their reso¬ 
lution was not to be shaken. 

Under these circumstances, Henry, affluent 
and at ease as he was in all worldly matters, 
remained still the unhappy creature he appear¬ 
ed doomed eternally to be; and hardly knowing 
what to do, or how to act, accepted the cor¬ 
dial invitation of his half-brother. Sir Henry, 
to accompany him to Paris; a measure which 
he the more readily took, because he had 
heard it rumoured that his friends, and par¬ 
ticularly the Meadowses, had been led to be¬ 
lieve that he was wavering betw'een his unioJi 
with Fanny, and the marvellously prudent 
step of takbig Kate back again; a report whicli 
his departure from England would noaterially 
tend to disprove, and to which nothing had 
given an air of probability except the atten¬ 
tions he had paid to the unhappy woman du¬ 
ring her illness, and which, such was the inte¬ 
gral goodness of his heart, he would have 
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afforded to her grandmother under similar af¬ 
fliction. 

In pursuemce of this arrangement, my hero 
quitted town with Sir Henry Musgr^e and a 
friend of his, and crossing the liquid bar¬ 
rier of OUT happy island, proceeded to the 
French metropoli.s, having first duly informed 
.Mrs. Meadows that such was his intention. 

This intelligence was received by that lady 
with surprise, for it appeared to her very like 
an acquiescence in the arrangement for alto¬ 
gether breaking off'the match between Frances 
and himself, and to which he had at first so 
stoutly demurred. She did not fail to put this 
construction on the measure to Frances, who, 
in the sad state of health in which she was, at 
the time, saw but too much justice in her mo¬ 
ther’s apprehensions. 

Letters from the Wilsons repeatedly slated 
Uiat they had seen nothing of Merton, that 
his manner to Wilson had been full of irrita¬ 
tion, that he severely reprobated the over-scru¬ 
pulousness of his intended, with respect to the 
divorce, and that the expressions he used 
were quite of a different character from those 
which were habitually his own. 

VOL HI. 
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These circumstances, transpiring as they ditJ 
just at the moment of his accession to a com¬ 
fortable fortune, led both Fanny and her 
mother tp suspect that a change had taken 
place in his views and intentions, having been 
perhaps moved thereunto by Sir Henry Mus- 
grave; who, however liberally he might have 
acted in this last affair, was always associated 
in Fanny’s mind with John Felton of Ilaveis- 
field, whose friend he had been, in the duel 
with Charles Fitzpatrick, and who was to have 
attended him, had he survived, in his meeting 
with Merton. 

The worries and vexations inseparable from 
the conduct of the lives of my hero and he¬ 
roine, seemed by no means diminished or dis¬ 
sipated ; and such was the nature of their des. 
tiny, that good fortune and success only tended 
to increase their distresses and disasters. 

Before Henry’s departure, he had arranged 
the mode of payment of Kate’s allowance; and, 
quite satisfied that he had done his duty by 
every body, made every effort to reconcile 
contending interests, and soothe and assuage 
the evils of others, he breathed the pure and 
elastic air of Paris with something like teni- 
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porary satisfaction, and entered into its ele¬ 
gant dissipations, .po?ir passer (e temps, until 
events might occur, either to soften the ob¬ 
duracy of Fanny’s resolution, or relieve him 
altogether from the difficulties which at pre¬ 
sent interposed themselves to his marriage. 
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CHAPTER XXIIl. 


At this the parting^ gloom cleared up apace. 

My slumbers softenM ; and with health return’d 
Serenity of mind and order’d thought, 

Aud fair ideas gladdening all the soul.” 


My readers will remember that Mrs. Mei- 
ton is domesticated with the family of the 
Gubbins’s in Bedfordshire, that Miss Frances 
Meadows is at Exmouth, and that Mr. Henry 
Merton is in Paris. It does not appear that 
these persons can long remain stationary at 
any of those given points. 

Fanny’s health began most visibly to decline 
after two or three months’ stay in Devonshire : 
indeed, the alteration in her appearance was so 
visible to the Wilsons, who paid the Mea¬ 
dowses a visit, that Mrs. Wilson felt it her 
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duty to arouse the fears of her mother ; for in 
the constant intercourse between the parent 
and child, the change and decay (for decay 
it was) had been so gradual as to be almost 
imperceptible. To those who came fresh from 
afar, and after a protracted absence, the opera¬ 
tion of time and illness was more strikingly 
manifest: the eye was sunken and hollow, 
and the pale cheek, which ever and anon was 
dashed with the hectic flush, spoke volumes 
to the affectionate friend of poor Fanny, 
who, under the sanction of “ George,” commu¬ 
nicated her apprehensions to Mrs. Meadows, 
that the suffering girl w'as seriously indisposed. 

The tender fears of the fond mother once 
excited, every look, every sigh was construed 
into an accession of pain and disorder; and 
under specious pretexts, formed so as not to 
alarm the patient, a physician of erninence in 
the neighbourhood was called in. He said but 
little—comforted and assured the sufferer— 
wrote a prescription for a draft or two, in 
which the “ aqua pura ” formed a principal 
ingredient—and retired. 

He was followed from the room by Mrs. 
Meadows, who, first warned to prepare herself 
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for bad news, heard from his lips the fatal sen¬ 
tence of death against her daughter, unless she 
was immediately removed to a warmer climate. 
The change, I need hardly say, was instantly 
decided on; the only doubt was whither to 
go:—Italy? the South of France.'' Tire phy¬ 
sician hesitated, and recommended such a 
change, as might incur tlie necessity of a some¬ 
what lengthened voyage. Despatch, however, 
was vitally and essentially necessary; and after 
a brief consultation, to which Wilson was sum¬ 
moned, it was agreed that Madeira would be 
the most desirable place of destination, as it 
would embrace all the advantages which the 
doctor had pointed out. 

The difficulty of the case arose in the mode 
of communicating to the patient the intention 
of taking such a voyage, arid making such a 
move, without suffering it to appear that she 
herself was really the ol)ject of the cx])edi- 
tion. This, however, was surmounted ; forWil- 
son, whose independent circumstances left him 
free to rove over the world’s wide surface, hav¬ 
ing hinted hi.s design to his lady, and having 
ascertained that she would have no objection 
to an excursion to the island recommended by 
the doctor, staled after dinner that he had re- 
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ceived letters from London which would, he 
thought, compel him to proceed to Madeira, 
for the purpose of arranging some outstanding 
debts, with one of the leading mercantile houses 
there. 

Mrs. Wilson arllcssh/ protested against his 
going without her, which produced a well- 
arranged quarrel. Fanny was referred to, and 
appealed from; and in this amicable difference, 
tlie natural proposal, “ .Suppose we all go,” 
was made by Mrs. Meadows herself, with as 
much apparent ingenuousness as if she really 
had been stricken suddenly wdth the idea, and 
made the proposition spontaneously. 

Much to their delight, Fanny seemed rather 
to approve of the plan; and before they retired 
to rest, the thing was “fixed as fate.” Wilson 
was precisely the man to command such an 
e.\pcdition. He wrote off' to town instantly ; 
and by return of post, ascertairfed that the 
“ Porpoise ’’ free trader to Bengal, with liberty 
to touch at Madeira and the Cape of Good 
Hope, was actually on her way, from the river 
to Portsmouth, to take in her passengers, and 
would certainly sail in eight days. 

It would have been more fortunate if she 
could have touched at Plymouth ; but Wilson 
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was SO pressed for time, that he could not delay 
his departure for any better opportunity. A 
letter to Mr, Lindegren flew across the country 
to Portsmouth. The ship, 620 tons, class A, 
carrying a surgeon, with capital accommoda¬ 
tion, was pointed out—passages secured for the 
party and their servants ; and in two days more 
the whole force was in motion. 

The innocent lamb, decked in flowers and 
led to the sacrifice, is not more unconscious of 
the real object of its progress to the altar, than 
Fanny was, of the true meaning of these sud¬ 
den and hasty proceedings. 

The rapid journey, the general excitement, 
the change of air and scenery, had decidedly a 
beneficial efiect upon the poor girl’s spirits; 
but she was soon wearied, and her weakness 
became but too evident. The orders, however, 
of the physician were obeyed. She was not 
suffered to 'be alone, nor to speak on unplea¬ 
sant subjects; the passing objects were the 
constant and varying theme of conversation; 
and on their arrival at the Clarence Hotel at 
Portsmouth, the whole expedition appeared 
like a dream. 
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Wilson sought and found Mr, Lindegren. 
The Porpoise was at Spithead,—fine ship— 
half the round-house disengaged—the master a 
most respectable man—cargo sundries—to call 
at Madeira for wine—only five passengers be¬ 
sides themselves—positively sail in two days 
—never was such an accommodating personage 
as Captain (as he called himself) Crabtree ! 
“ Dear me, Sir!” said he, “ we’ll make nothing 
of running up a bulk-head and dividing the ca¬ 
bin for the ladies!—pooh, stutf—don’t mention 
it.—Lord love your heart. Sir, there’s plenty of 
room for the servants—dozens of ’em!—Took 
out Lord Cadwallader, two aides-de-camp, a 
private secretary, and four housemaids, three 
years ago—used to the thing. Provisions— 
psha!—two courses every day, with only one 
small dish of junk, to swear by—hot rolls every 
morning; two cows on board—milk, pies, 
puddings, preserved fruits—sallads growing in 
tlie cabin windows—sixty-four dozen of fowls, 
two hundred and eighty ducks, and the long¬ 
boat full of Southdowns.” 

All these advantages were enumerated in a 
breath by Mr, Crabtree, who bore in his coun- 
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tenance the marks of good living, serving 
thereby as a sign for his own ship. 

Wilson, who received the detail of accom¬ 
modations with a share of scepticism propor¬ 
tioned to his know'ledge of the class of persons 
with whom he had to deal, w'as, howevei:, 
pretty w ell assured that for so short a voyage 
they should make it out well enough; and ac¬ 
cordingly, having visited the Porpoise, in¬ 
spected the accommodations, and regaled him¬ 
self with a basin of hot, salt, greasy, and weak 
soup, served up in a dull-looking pewter liasui, 
on the cuddy-table, which was covered with 
rough, shaggy, green baize, and surrounded by 
sundry rural-looking cbairs, sucii as are to be 
found in cockney gardens; and having tasted the 
biscuit, which, by way of novelty, was extreme¬ 
ly agreeable; concluded his bargain fur the pas¬ 
sage with his friend Crabtree, who gave him a 
cast ashore in his jolly-boat; which, having 
forcibly assaulted two of the buoys, run foul 
of a Portsmouth wherry, and escaped cap¬ 
swiveling under the bows of the Ryde Packet, 
at length reached the Sally Port in safety. 

One day passed, and Porpoise made no 
progress in her preparations for sea; two days. 
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and then a third expired—still no summons 
from Mr. Crabtree. Wilson called on him at 
Mr. Frampton’s Hotel, or rather in the cellar 
under it, where the Captain was solacing him¬ 
self with OTosc. 

“ Well, Captain,” said Wilson, ‘"when d’ye 
think of sailing?” 

“ To-morrow, Sir, ’please God,” said the 
Sciripper: “ wind’s all at sou’-west to-day. 
1 thought it was a-gitting round, about noon— 
but it's all back again though.” 

And so the thing went on, till the expiration 
of a w§ek; when lire wind shifting to the 
“ nor’ad o’ east,” up went Crabtree’s blue 
peter, and aw'ay went the ladies to the Por¬ 
poise. A little splashing and a good deal of 
screaming, (for there was a bit of a sea on,) was 
all the mischief which occurred; for Wilson 
being acquainted with Captain Snipe, of his 
Majesty’s ship Peveril, his cutter Jiad the ho¬ 
nour of conveying the party alongside of the 
Porpoise, upon whose deck, besides the boat 
full of Southdowns, already spoken of, were 
walking a Major MacCannister of the Madras 
Cavalry, and his lady—a girl young enough to 
be his grand-daughter ; Doctor Verjuice, a 
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naval surgeon, going out to join a ship on the 
Cape station ; and two smoothfaced personages, 
who were aspirants in the civil service, either 
of the King or the Company. 

Captain Snipe having taken care that the 
ladies were whipped up, in as unlubber-like a 
manner as circumstances would admit of, dis¬ 
dained to honour the greasy deck of the Por¬ 
poise by going on board of her; but having 
gracefully bowed to his fair passengers, bid tlu 
cutter’s crew give way, and having lectured 
the youngster who was in the stern-sheets, for 
sneezing to windward, in half an hpur after, 
appeared walking the quarter-deck of his 
own beautiful eighteen-gun brig, spinning a 
yarn to his bald-headed first Lieutenant and 
wigging him in great style, for the way in 
which Peveril’s yards were squared. 

Meanwhile it began to blow pretty fresh, 
and Captain Crabtree took sudden fright at 
the Needles, and edged away for St. Helens, 
and long before dark, was clear of the island. 
Outside there was a bit of a sea, and Porpoise 
pitched and rolled considerably ; however, the 
ladies behaved like heroines, and supper was 
announced in the cuddy. 
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This was a meal which was intended to do 
duty for dinner and supper together, and con¬ 
sisted of a lump of junk, a few yellow gerkins 
in a saucer, and some soft bread. The ladies 
declined eating; but Wilson, and Veijuice, the 
Surgeon, who was on his native element, (as 
the newspapers call the sea, when a ship, which 
has never been in the water before, first takes 
to it), were ravenous; and more pickles and 
more bread were the cries of the hungry. 

The Navy Surgeon was a peculiar personage; 
but, as I shall have the honour hereafter of in¬ 
troducing my readers to him, on another occa¬ 
sion, I shall here touch him but lightly. Mac- 
Cannister was an old Madras dandy, who, hav¬ 
ing come to Europe for the benefit of his health, 
had married a little, laughing, rosy-cheeked, 
black-eyed, plump Scotch girl, full of fun, alive 
to the ridiculous, and not very scrupulous in 
evincing that her partiality for the Major had 
not blinded her to his little imperfections. 

But I have neither time nor space here to di¬ 
late upon all the occurrences of the voyage; the 
apprehensions of the ladies, when the poultry on 
the poop began to feed, whose packings were 
mistaken for pelting rain; nor shall I attempt 
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to make a comparison between the professions 
and the performances of Crabtree : the innume¬ 
rable Southdowns in the long-boat were, in 
truth, a select party of unhealthy ewes, whose 
only chance of living, long enough to be killed, 
was a change of air. The cow had died of a 
decline at Portsmouth, and her place was filled 
by two goats, which, owing to the unskilful¬ 
ness or carelessness of one Clark, the master’s 
factotum, turned out to be of the male species, 
and therefore not at all likely to prove good 
substitutes for the animal departed. 

However, to any thing like complaint, Crab¬ 
tree assured them, that at Madeira he would 
get a cow ; and as to the lean kine aboard, he 
predicted their vast improvement in tire course 
of a few weeks; information which, however 
valuable to those who were embarked for the 
whole voyage, was not so extremely important 
toothers, who were to quit the ship at her first 
resting-place. 

At noon the next day. Start Point bore W. 
and by N. eleven miles, and blowing fresh. The 
old Porpoise, most aptly named, had tumbled 
along thus much of her voyage, without great 
inconvenience, however she was a bit of a slug; 
but as all slugs are, when spoken of by those 
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who are interested about them, she was an 
excellent sea-boat. 

As I am pressed for time and space, suffice 
it to say, that before they turned in, the Lizard 
lights bore N. W. about fifteen miles ; and 
when they rose, the land was lost to mortal eye. 
And thus did the Porpoise roll herself into the 
Bay of Biscay, where, happily meeting with a 
IVesh gale, she tumbled about in such style, 
that all the ladies suffered extremely, except 
Mrs. MacCaiinister, who wms laughing like a 
school-girl at her yellow'-faced Major, who 
voted himself in the agonies of death, and 
roared as loudly as lungs, which had seen 
some thirty years service in India, could avail 
him. 

Susan MacCannister was so healthy, and 
so happy, and so full of tricks, that the young 
writers were actually not safe from her pranks. 
She was a wdld one and a sweet one, and 
ingratiated herself with every body round her, 
except her spouse, who gradually grew angry 
with her as she became pleasing to every¬ 
body else: even the sly old surgeon himself en¬ 
deavoured to persuade her into illness, merely 
to have the happiness of attending her; but 
she was artless, single-hearted, kind and good- 
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natured, and wild, as she was, as the moun¬ 
tain-doe, was, 1 verily believe, as innocent as 
a lamb. 

Well, thus they voyaged. On the seventh 
day they were in latitude 47. 36.—longitude 
8. 4.—the wind West and by South—high sea 
—rainy and uncomfortable weather—the bulk¬ 
heads ill-fitted, creaked tremendously—the 
ports were badly, caulked, for although Por¬ 
poise never meant to fight, she had holes in her 
sides to look as if she did. Wilson’s cabin 
leaked uncomfortably — the roundhouse was 
dry, but then boy Jem never lashed the cuddy 
chairs well before he turned in, and they were 
sure to fetch-awav in the middle of the nisrht; 

S' 

generally two or three chests got adrift on 
the main-deck, or a hen-coop was canted over, 
on the poop : every half hour something was 
going; in short, it was not a particularly 
well-calculated voyage for an invalid. 

In the morning of the thirteenth day, how¬ 
ever, Porpoise having at noon the day be¬ 
fore been in 34. 37. latitude—14. 56. longitude 
—the wind fresh at N.E.—she made the beau¬ 
tiful island of Madeira. 

Never was approach more splendid, more 
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brilliantly magnificent than this: the redness 
of the vineyards, budding as they hung on 
the sides of its cloud-capped mountains—its 
fertile valleys, studded with snow-white vil¬ 
las—the picturesque city of Funchal, its 
s])ired cathedral—the convent of Nuestra Seno- 
ra del Monte midway up the hill—the bluff 
I.oo-rock in the distance of the harbour— 
the freshness, the sweetness, the gaiety, the 
novelty, all together, won the hearts and capti¬ 
vated the eyes of all on board ; except Major 
MacCannister, who hoped the captain would 
not stay long there, and Surgeon Verjuice, 
wlio pronounced it to be the dirtiest, dearest, 
and dreariest jilace upon God’s earth. 

The rapture with which men gaze upon the 
shore, and inhale the balmy breeze which 
sweeps over the glowing land, after a voyage, 
short even as this had been, is like that, in¬ 
spired by meeting a human being in a desart; 
and the picturesque beauties of Madeira hold 
out no promise to the eye, which they do 
not fulfil to the heart. It is the very em¬ 
pire of hospitality; kindness and liberality 
are the leading characteristics of its inha¬ 
bitants ; and tlie names of Gordon, Duff, 
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Keir, and Blackburn, | and doubtlessly others 
unknown to me, will be associated with the 
best feelings of affection and gratitude, in the 
minds of every voyager who has had occasion 
to touch its favoured shores. 

To one of these families was afforded the 
pleasure of receiving, and initiating into the 
customs and manners of the place, the party 
from the Porpoise, who took leave of their 
Schipper, if not quite satisfied, certainly not 
altogether displeased, and who parted from 
the arch and pretty Mrs. MacCannister with 
regret. To see so much beauty and unso¬ 
phistication exported under such a .supra- 
cargo, was really melancholy to those wlio 
esteemed her, if not to herself. 

Fanny was pleased and amused with all 
she saw: the swinging palanquin borne by 
two sturdy natives, the running servant hold¬ 
ing the tail of his muster’s horse as he followed 
on foot, the large hatted friars, the numerous 
religious processions, the total change in the ap¬ 
pearance of the fruits and other vegetable pro¬ 
ductions,—for here the African specimens are 
in fall vigour; and, above all, the quiet calm¬ 
ness of the Prado, where the balmy nocturnus 
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gives out in the shades of evening its He- 
liothropic odour, delighted while it soothed, 
and cheered while it surprised, the dear object 
of the expedition. 

Sanguine, indeed, were the hopes and expec¬ 
tations of her anxious friends as to the result 
of the voyage and sejour in the island; and 
having safely deposited my precious charge 
in a remarkably pleasant house about two 
miles from Funchal, at an elevation quite ade¬ 
quate to the certainty of fresh air, I must 
return for a moment from the heaven-kissing 
hills of this African garden, to the flat and 
insipid county which gives its title to the 
illustrious House of Russell. 

Mrs. Merton was at the Gubbinses when the 
Meadowses left England: at the time they 
reached Funchal she was again in London, 
again involved in every dissipation, every 
luxuiy vice could offer, or depravity accept. 
She had been traced to the farm by a man who 
formerly had attracted her notice : his wealtli 
was unbounded, and his liberality, where the 
gratification of his own passions was the 
object, unbounded. He made his offers, and 
she yielded. The good resolutions foinxed 
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upon a sick bed, the hasty re{>entance where 
religion was not, all faded from her recollec¬ 
tion ; and perceiving that her influence over 
Merton did not extend quite so far as she at 
one time thought, she spurned contemptuously 
the allowance of three hundred pounds per 
annum, which he made her; and feeling but 
too justly that to " go back” was impossible, 
determined to gratify her vanity, and worse 
propensities, by launching into the world 
in a station, which, however unprincipled her 
career might be, was better suited to her 
feelings and failings than that, into which she 
had so unaccountably fallen. 

When Henry was informed by Mrs. Gubbins 
of her flight, he felt a severer pang than he had 
thought ever again to endure upon her ac¬ 
count : he had established her, as he fancied, 
in comfort and respectability; but a Bedford¬ 
shire farm-house was to Kate, what St. Helena 
was to Buonaparte : she reflected on her former 
pow’er and attraction, and compared them with 
the dull monotony of boiled beef and carrots, 
suet puddings, and great legs of mutton baked 
with potatoes under them, which, with changes 
at stated periods, formed the routine of rural 
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relaxations from the severer duties of reading 
good books and mending her own clothes; to 
which pious tasks Mrs. Gubbins, with matronly 
attention to her spiritual welfare, constantly 
confined her guest, indulging her, it is true, 
with her own society, and that sort of conver¬ 
sation in which the pedigree of a cow, or the 
amiable qualities of a brood of young ducks, 
forms an interesting feature. 

This, I am sure, my reader must see could 
not last; and when she received a letter full 
of protestations and professions from Lord 
Delamere, the world, with all its allure¬ 
ments and fascinations, beamed again before 
her eyes; and after a very sbort correspond- 
t uce, she took advantage of Mrs. Gubbins’s 
absence on domestic affairs in her farm-yard, 
to fly to my Lord and happiness, which were 
waiting her, in his lordship’s travelling car¬ 
nage at the end of the lane. 

One determination Henry now came to, 
which not only his friends, but, as it turned 
out eventually, the Irish peer himself, wa.s 
most anxious he should put in force; which 
was reviving the matter of the divorce, the 
difficulties in the way of which, were pointed 
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out to be muilj fewer and infinitely less im¬ 
portant than, when he was poor and without 
the means of paying for good legal advice, he 
had been led to believe them. 

In order to carry on the necessary proceed¬ 
ings, my hero returned, to London, and, under 
the direction of his excellent friend Sheldwick, 
and after much trouble, and the exercise of a 
vast deal of that Christian virtue called patience, 
the great end was achieved, the divorce was 
concluded, and Henry once more declared a 
free man. 

The moment the law sanctioned the event, 
my Lord Delamere proclaimed his good sense, 
and consummated the perfection of his res¬ 
pectability, by marrying Miss Kate Ethering- 
ton, at the parish-church of St. James in Pic¬ 
cadilly. 

With that sort of prudence for which the 
fair and frail one under discussion was ever 
celebrated, she discovered that the Continent 
was the only scene of action for her in her 
new capacity; and the glittering coronet having 
now settled on her brow, and she, by virtue of 
her husband’s patent, having obtained prece¬ 
dence of my Lady Castleton, launched into ail 
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the extravagances of fashion, and moved across 
the Continent from‘Paris to Rome, having in 
her train every thing that was handsome and 
agreeable in the shape of man. 

Lady Uelamere’s banquets were reported in 
the London newspapers—Lady Delamene’s in- 
duence with a certain cardinal was the theme 
of universal conversation—Lady Delamere pa¬ 
tronized artists—Lady Delamere brought for¬ 
ward singers ; in short, by dint of persevering 
assurance, and that pertinacious adherence to 
a favourite scheme by which she had gained 
her title, she at length began to be received 
in certain circles of Continental society; and 
when she was at Naples, several' Lord-loving 
English families, who attributed all her former 
misfortunes to the villany and neglect of her 
husband, actually proclaimed her to the world, 
u creature all soul and mind, and all enthu- 
hvuasm; very odd, very eccentric—but with such 
sui heart! 

r There was only one English lady of our 
Muquaintance at Naples, who positively refused 
to visit her, upon any consideration whatever; 
and that was Mrs. Colonel Rushbrook, who 
formerly was, as my reader may recollect. Miss 
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Mary Graham of Haversfield ; hut, then, sfie 
was uncommonly particular. 

When Henry heard of this surprising altera¬ 
tion in Kate’s circumstances, and discovered 
that she had at length applied her influential 
and fascinating manners to an available pur¬ 
pose, he argued and reasoned with his half- 
hrother upon the difference which the event 
would naturally make upon the decision of the 
Meadowses touching his marriage with Fanny. 

It might have been indelicate, it might have 
caused remarks, (although he never admitted 
that possibility to the same extent as the 
Meadowses,) if he had united himself to an¬ 
other, while his former wife remained single 
and in comparative distress; but now that the 
result of the divorce had been her elevation, 
and that her splendid career proclaimed her 
utter carelessness of all former ties, there could 
be no objection, (at least none which ought to 
be valid,) to the union of her late husband wit't 
his beloved, n 

Kate wrote from Ireland, before the divorjg 
had been obtained, a letter to Henry, full of 
honied words; for she could soothe and flat¬ 
ter, and write sentiment in the most delicate 
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and regularly unintelligible hand by the page- 
full. She acknowledged his kindness, spoke with 
gratitude of his care and attention, and, dwell¬ 
ing strongly on the impossibility of her ever 
retrieving herself in society, justified the step 
she had taken, commending to his care and 
protection the amiable plebeians at the farm, 
whose excellence and morality she could not 
but admire, however little disposed she might 
have been to imitate their example. 

Good fortune seemed at this period of 
Henry’s life to crown every undertaking, and 
the Fates appeared anxious to make amends 
for past distress, by evincing in the most 
extraordinary manner the change of his destiny. 
It will hardly be believed, that he actually dis¬ 
covered the holder and receiver of his moiety 
of the Twenty Thousand Pounds prize. He 
[ umed out to be a gentleman who, having 
hgund the pocket-book, inquired the fate of the 
gm-ket it contained, received the amount, and 

^ compelled to start for the West Indies oh 
Mu same day. 

On his return, he took the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of advertising the facts in the news¬ 
papers ; and Henry succeeded in establishing 

VOL. 111. p 
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liis claim to the property, which was actually 
paid into his banker’s, deducting only there* 
from a certain sum, which ray hero appropriated 
to the purchase of a splendid piece of plate 
to tlie finder and refunder! 

Flushed with success, and free from all cares, 
save one—the anxiety to possess his adored 
girl—Henry, who had been apprised of the 
expedition of the Meadowses to Madeira, but 
who attributed it entirely to the business which 
Wilson had every where mentioned, as the 
cause of it, determined instantly to proceed to 
that island, furnishing himself with newspapers 
and other authentic documents, in which the 
proceedings of my Lady Delamere were set 
forth and described in all the vivid imagery of 
the diurnal writers, founding upon these re¬ 
ports and representations his claim to the hand 
of Fanny, and to an alteration in the decision tr 
which she and her mother had previously com 

His good luck, however, seemed to favc 
him even here; for, on the very evening 
ceding the day when he was to conclude 
arrangements for his voyage, he read in tne 
newspaper the account of the arrival of Mrs. 
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Meadows and family at Thomas’s Hotel from 
Madeira. 

“ Joy, joy, dear Mnsgrave!” said the elated 
Henry to his half-brother; “ they are come ! 
—actually arrived in London! How many mi¬ 
nutes will elapse before I behold my own, irre¬ 
vocably mine—my Fanny T’ 

Musgrave was delighted to see the counte¬ 
nance which had ever been clouded with care, 
dressed in the bright smiles of joy and hap¬ 
piness. Still, however, he recommended cau¬ 
tion. The feelings of women are strong, their 
emotions violent: the sudden surprise might 
be too much for a delicate girl, who was un¬ 
accustomed to behold her lover in such spi¬ 
rits, and under such favourable circumstances. 

Henry, however, was resolute—determined. 
She was free from all J affectation—s^ might 
blush and weep, perhaps be agitated; but then, 
he would soothe her alarm—and the klat, the 
surprise, were every thing. 

Accordingly the enthusiastic lover left 
Muagrave’s lodgings, half wild with ecstasy. 
To be sure, he was an enviable personage; with 
a handsome fortune, perfectlv^u^^ndumbered, 
p 2 
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freed from the trammels in which he had been 
so long and so unhappily entangled, conscious 
that he had done his duty by his former wife, 
whose subsequent conduct had pretty strongly 
declared her real character and disposition ; 
without one care but for Fanny, and she—the 
identical she—within an hundred yards of him. 

To describe his feelings would be a vain at¬ 
tempt, or to enumerate the endless visions ot 
joy which flitted before his eyes, as he flew 
along Bruton-street: his adored, devoted, 
faithful fair one would fly to his arms, and 
her mother b^low her benediction upon 
them; the Wilsons, no doubt, would be there— 
such events'! such an evening! and then he 
should return and introduce Sir Henry to them ; 
and then, and then—a^ so he went on, till he 
reacheOThe door of the«otel. 

Arrivm there, he waited for nothing— 
every body knew him, “Mrs. Meadows here?” 
The waiter endeavoured to speak—but in vain ; 
“ Which room?” was all that Henry offered by 
way of explaikition ; an^b^Ming up ,the 
stairs, outetr ippi| to| ^^^reaBu^s servant, to 
whose a^MI|H|C|£ like a speech, he 

did not payt^^mallest attention, my hero 
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burst open the door of the apartment which 
Mrs. Meadows always occupied when in the 
liouse, and beheld—that lady, Mrs. Wilson and 
her husband, and a fourth person, to him un¬ 
known. 

A shriek of horror from Mrs. Meadows was 
all his welcome. 

“ Good God !” exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, as 
she caught the wretched fainting woman in 
her arms. 


Wilson staged from his sea^'^d seized 
Merton by theband: the atran^W rose from his 
chair, and rang for assistsmiie fdr Mjfs.Meadows. 

“ How terrible this is!” said Wipon. "Why, 
why, did you come to night ?" 

"Where is Fanny?” Mtered outI\l ertonj ^w^o 
saw that the whole pi^y were in thej^eepest 


mourning. 

Where indeed ? 

They had that day feid her in tl>6 cold grave. 
—The damp dew ofj death was on her cheek, 
and the living were trampling c^the green turf 
over her! 
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row and to sickness; her loved remains had 
been brought home from Madeira; and the 
venerable man who was there, had that day 
breathed the last prayers over them. 

Henry burst from Wilson, and rushed like 
a madman out of the house. 

“ Follow Mr. Merton,” said Wilson to the 
persons who were in the hall below. 

“ Poor gentleman,” said Mrs. Meadows’s 
butler, “ I fear it will be the death of him!” 

Wilson, who had caught up his hat, rushed 
out after him. 

“ I said it would never come to good, from 
the first,” added the man : “ luck has been ever 
against him, and ‘ luck’s all’ in this world.” 

“ Ay,” rejoined his companion, with a 
shake of the head, >“ so true it is, that 

‘THEKE S MANY A S Ejf P ’tWIXT THE C U p 
AND THE Lir.’” 
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' These midnight hags 

By force oi‘ potent spells, of bloody characters 
And conjurations horrible to hear. 

Call fiends and spectres from the yawinng deep. 

And set the ministers of hell at work. 

London may appear an unbefitting scene 
for a story so romantic as that, which I have 
here set down; but, strange and wild as is the 
tale I have to tell, it is true: and therefore 
the scene of action shall not be changed; nor 
will I alter nor vary from the truth, save that 
the names of the personages in my domestic 
drama shall be fictitious. 

To say that I am superstitious would be, in the 
minds of many wise personages, to write myself 
down an ass; but to say that I do not believe 
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that which follows, as I am sure it wr be¬ 
lieved by him who related it to me, would be 
to discredit the testimony of a friend, as ho¬ 
nourable and brave as ever trod the earth. 
He has been snatched from the world, of 
whi ;h Ife was a bright ornament, and has 
left more than his sweet suffering widow and 
his orphan children, affectionately to deplore 
his loss. 

It is, I find, right and judicious most carefully 
and publicly, to disavow a belief in supernatural 
visilings; but it will be long before I become 
either so wise or so bold as to make any 
such unqualified declaration. I am not weak 
enough to imagine myself surrounded by 
spirits and phantoms, or jostling through 
a crowd of spectres, as I walk the streets; 
neither do I give credence to all the idle 
tales of ancient dames, Ot frightened children, 
touching such matters; but when I breathr 
the air, and see the grass grow under my 
feet, I cannot but feel that lie who gives 
me power to inhale the one, or stand erect upon 
the other, has also the power to use for spe¬ 
cial purposes such means and agency, as he, in 
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his wisdom may see fit; and which, in point of 
fact, are not more incomprehensible to us, than 
the veiy simplest effects which we every day 
witness, arising from unknown causes. 

Philosophers may pore, and in the might of 
their littleness, and the erudition of their igno¬ 
rance, develops and disclose, argue and dis¬ 
cuss; but when the sage, who sneers at the 
possibility of ghosts, will explain to me the 
doctrine of attraction and gravitation, or tell 
me why the wind blows, why the tides ebb and 
fiow’, or why the light shines—effects percep¬ 
tible by all men—then will I admit the justice 
his incredulity—then will I Join the ranks of the 
incredulous.—However, a truce with my view's 
and reflections: proceed we to the narrative. 

In the vicinity of Bed ford-square lived a 
respectable and honest man, whose name the 
reader will be pleased to consider, Harding. 
He had married early ; his wife was an exem¬ 
plary woman; and his son and daughter were 
grown into that companionable age, at which 
children repay, with their society and accom¬ 
plishments, the tender cares which parents 
bestow' upon their ofl'spring in their early in¬ 
fancy. 
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Mr. Harding held a responsible and respect¬ 
able situation under the Goveniiaent, in an 
office in Somerset House. His income was 
adequate to all his wants and wishes; his fa¬ 
mily was a family of love ; and perhaps, taking 
into consideration the limited desires of what 
may be fairly called middling life, no man was 
ever more contented, or better satisfied with 
his lot, than he. 

Maria Harding, his daughter, was a modest, 
unassuming, and interesting girl, full of feeling 
and gentleness. She was timid and retiring; 
but the modesty which cast down her fine 
black eyes, could not veil the intellect which 
beamed in them. Her health was by no means 
strong; and the paleness of her •cheek—too 
frequently, alas! lighted by the hectic flush of 
our indigenous complaint—gave a deep interest 
to her countenance. She. was watched and 
reared by her tender mother, with all the care 
and attention which a being so delicate and so 
ill-suited to the perils and troubles of this world 
demanded. 

George, her brother, was a bold and intelli¬ 
gent lad, full of rude health and fearless inde- 
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pendence. His character was frequently the 
subject of his father’s contemplation; and he 
saw in his disposition, his mind, his pursuits, 
and propensities, the promise of future success 
in active life. 

With these children, possessing as they did 
the most enviable characteristics of their re¬ 
spective sexes, Mr. and Mrs. Harding, with 
thankfulness to Providence, acknowledged 
their happiness, and their perfect satisfaction 
with the portion assigned to them in this 
transitory world. 

Maria was about nineteen, and had, as was 
natural, attracted the regards, and thence gra¬ 
dually chained the affections, of a distant rela¬ 
tive, whose ample fortune, added to his perso¬ 
nal and mental good qualities, rendered him a 
most acceptable suitor to her parents, which 
Maria’s heart silently acknowledged he would 
have been to her, had he been poor and penny¬ 
less. 

The father of this intended husband of Maria 
was a man of importance, possessing much 
personal interest, through which, George, the 
brother of his intended daughter-in-law, was 
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to be placed in that diplomatic seminary in 
Downing-street, whence, in due time, he was to 
rise through all the grades of ofl&ce, (which, 
with his peculiar talents, his friends, and espe¬ 
cially his mother, was convinced he would so 
ably fill,) and at last turn oat an ambassador, 
as mighty,and mysterious as my Lord Belmont, 
of whom I have had occasion to speak in ano¬ 
ther part of this collection of narratives. 

The parents, however, of young Langdale and 
of Maria Harding were agreed, that there was 
no necessity for hastening the alliance between 
their families, seeing that the united ages of 
the couple did not exceed thirty-nine years; 
and seeing, moreover, that the elder Mr. Lang¬ 
dale, for private reasons of his own, wished his 
son to attain to the age of twenty-one before he 
married; and seeing, moreover still, that Mrs. 
Langdale, who was little more than six-and- 
tliirty years of age herself, had reasons, which 
she also meant to be private, for seeking to 
<lelay as much as possible, a ceremony, tlie 
result of which, in all probability, would confer 
upon her, somewhat too early in life to be 
agreeable to a lady of her habits and propen¬ 
sities, the formidable title of grandmamma. 
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How curious it is, when one takes up a little 

of society, (as a geologist crumbles and twists 
a bit of earth in his hand, to ascertain its clia- 
racter and quality,) to look into the motives 
and manmuvrings of all the persons connected 
with it; the various workings, the indefatigable 
labours, which all their little minds are under¬ 
going to bring about divers and sundry little 
points, perfectly unconnected with the great end 
in view; but which, for private and bidden ob¬ 
jects, each of them is toiling to carry. Nobody, 
but those who really understood Mrs. Langdale, 
understood why she so readily acquiesced in the 
desire of her husband to postpone the marriage 
for another twelvemonth. A stranger would 
have seen only the dutiful wife according with 
the sensible husband; but 1 knew her, and 
knew that there must be more than met the 
eye, or the ear, in that sympathy of feeling 
between her and Mr. Langdale, which was 
not upon ordinary occasions so evidently dis¬ 
played. 

Like the waterman who pulls one way and 
looks another, Mrs. Langdale aided the entrea¬ 
ties and seconded the commands of her loving 
s pouse, touching the seasonable delay of which 
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I am speaking; and it was agreed, that imme¬ 
diately after the coming of age of Frederick 
Langdale, and not before, he was to lead to the 
hymeneal altar the delicate and timid Maria 
Harding. 

The affair got whispered about; George’s 
fortune in life was highly extolled—Maria’s ex¬ 
cessive happiness prophesied by every body of 
their acquaintance; and already had sundry 
younger ladies, daughters and nieces of those 
who discussed these matters in divan after 
dinner, begun to look upon poor Miss Harding 
with envy and maliciousness, and wonder 
what Mr. Frederick Langdale could see in 
her: she was proclaimed to be insipid, ina¬ 
nimate, shy, bashful, and awkward; nay, some 
went BO far as to discover that she was abso¬ 
lutely awry. 

Still, however, Frederick and Maria went 
loving on; and their hearts grew as one; so 
truly, so fondly were they attached to each 
other. George, who was somewhat of a plague 
to the pair of lovers, was luckily at Oxford, 
reading away till his head ached, to qualify 
himself for a degree, and the distant duties of 
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the office whence he was to cull bunches of 
diplomatic laurels, and whence were to issue 
rank and title, and ribands and crosses innu¬ 
merable. 

Things were in this prosperous state, the 
bark of life rolling gaily along before the 
breeze, when Mr. Harding was one day pro¬ 
ceeding from his residence, to his office in So¬ 
merset-place, and in passing along Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury, was accosted by one of 
those female gypsies who are found begging 
in the streets of the metropolis, and especially 
in the particular part of the town in question r 
“ Pray remember poor Martha the gypsy,” 
said the woman: “ give me a jialfpenny for cha¬ 
rity. Sir.” 

Mr. Harding was a subiCriber to the Mendi¬ 
city Society, an institution which proposes to 
check beggary by the novel mode of giving 
nothing to the poor: moreover, he was a ma¬ 
gistrate—moreover, he had no change; and he 
desired the woman to go about her business. 

All availed him nothing; she still followed 
him, and reiterated the piteous cry, “ Pray re¬ 
member poor Martha the gypsy.” 
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At length, irritated by the perseverance of 
the woman—for even subordinates iii Govern¬ 
ment hate to be solicited importunately—Mr. 
Harding, contrary to his usual custom, and 
contrary to the customary usages of modern 
socifty, turned hastily round and fulminated 
an oath against the supplicating vagrant. 

" Curse!” said Martha: “ have I lived to 
this ? Hark ye, man—poor, weal^ haughty man! 
Mark me—look at me!” 

He did look at her-; and beheld a counte¬ 
nance on fire with rage. A pair of eyes blacker 
than jet, and brighter than diamonds, glared 
like stars upon him; her black hair'disbevelled, 
hung over her o fiy# c heeks; and a row of teeth 
whiter than the^^^ snow displayed them¬ 
selves from betweeni^pair of coral lips, in a 
dreadful smile, a ghiffitly sneer of contempt 
which mingled in her tpassion. Harding was 
riveted to the spot; and, what between the 
powerful fascination of her superhuman coun¬ 
tenance, and the dread of a disturbance, he 
paused to listen to her. 

“ Mark me. Sir,” said Martha; “ you and I 
shall meet again. Thrice shall you see me be- 
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fore you die. My visitings will be dreadful; 
but the third will be the last!” 

There was a solemnity in this appeal which 
struck to his heart, coming as it did, only from 
a vagrant outcast. Passengers were approach¬ 
ing ; and wishing, he knew not why, to soothe 
the ire of the angry woman, he mechanically 
drew fronPfiis pocket some silver, which he 
tendecfiiLtaiyt 

“ There, my ^od woman—there,” said he, 
stretching foldi^is hand, 

“ Good woraini!” retorted the hag. “Money 
now? I—I that have been c^sed? 'tis all too 
late, proud gentleman—tW^d is done. 
curse be now on you/^K^y^ng which, she 
tossed her ragged retf^^Bk across her shoul¬ 
der, and hurried fro^^^s sight, across the 
street by the side of pe Chapel, into the re¬ 
cesses of St. Giles’s. 

Harding felt a mosdextraordinary sensation: 
he felt grieved that he-had spoken so harshly to 
the poor creature, andi returned his shillings to 
his pocket with regrfet. Of course fear of the 
fulfilment of her predictions did not mingle 
with any of his feelings on the occasion; and 
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he proceeded to his office in Somerset-place, 
and performed all the oflScial duties of reading 
the opposition newspapers, discussing the lead¬ 
ing politics of the day with the head of another 
department, and of signing his name three 
times, before four o’clock. 

Martha the gypsy, however, although he 
had poohpoohed her out of his memory, 
would ever and anon flash across his mind; 
her figure was indelibly stamped upon his 
recollection; and though, of course, as I before 
said, a man of his firmness and intellect could 
care nothing, one way or another, for the male- 
of an ignorant, illiterate being like a 
gypsy, still his — whence arising I 

know not—prompteS^m to call a hackney- 
coach, and proceed mioiture to his house, ra¬ 
ther than run the risk of encountering the 
metropolitan sibyl, under whose forcible de¬ 
nunciation he was actually labouring. 

There is a period in each day of the lives 
of married people, at which, I am given to 
understand, a more than ordinarily unreserved 
communication of facts and feelings takes place; 
when all the world is shut out, and the two 
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beings, who are in truth but only one, commune 
together freely and fully upon the occurrences 
of the past day. At this period, the else sacred 
secrets of the drawing-room coterie, and the 
tellable jokes of the after-dinner convivialists, 
are mutually interchanged by the fond pair, 
who, by the barbarous customs of uncivilized 
Britain, have been separated during part of 
the preceding evening. 

Then it is, that the husband informs his 
anxious consort how he has forwarded his 
worldly views with such a man—how he has 
carried his point in such a quarter—what he 
thinks of the talents of one, of the charac¬ 
ter of another; while the communicative wife 
gives her view of the same subjects, founded 
upon what she has gathered from the indi¬ 
viduals composing the female cabinet, and 
explains why she thinks he must have been 
deceived upon this point, or misled upon that. 
And thus, in recounting, in arguing, in discuss- 
ius and descanting, the blended interests of 
the happy pair are strengthened, their best 
hopes nourished, and, perhaps, eventually rea¬ 
lized. 

A few friends at dinner, and some refreshers 
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in the evening, had prevented Harding from 
saying a word to his beloved Eliza about the 
Gipsy; and perhaps, till the “ witching time" 
which I have attempted to define, he would not 
have mentioned the occurrence even had they 
been alone. Most certainly he did not think 
the less of the horrible vision; and when the 
company had dispersed, and the affectionate 
couple had retired to rest, he stated the cir¬ 
cumstance exactly as it had occurred, and 
received from his fair lady just such an answer 
as a prudent, intelligent, and discreet woman 
of sense would give to such a communication. 
She vindicated his original determination not 
to be imposed upon—wondered at his subse¬ 
quent willingness to give, to such an unde¬ 
serving object, while he had three or four 
soup-tickets in his pocket—was somewhat sur¬ 
prised that he had not consigned the bold in¬ 
truder to the hands of the beadle—^and, ridicul¬ 
ing the impression which the hag’s appearance 
seemed to have made upon her husband’s 
mind, narrated a tour performed by herself with 
some friends to Norwood, when she was a girl, 
and when one of those very women had told 
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her fortene, not one word of which ever came 
true—and, in a discussion of some length, ani¬ 
madverting strongly upon the weakness and 
impiety of putting faith in the sayings of such 
creatures, she fell fast asleep. 

Not so Harding ; he was restless and wor¬ 
ried, and felt that he would give the world to 
be able to recall the curse which he had rashly 
uttered against the poor woman. Helpless as 
slie was, and in distress, why did his passion 
conquer his judgment? Why did he add to the 
liitterness of refusal the sting of malediction? 
However, it was useless to regret that which 
was past—and, wearied and mortified with his 
l ertections, he at length followed his better half 
into that profound slumber, which the length 
and subject of his harangue had so comfort¬ 
ably ensured her. 

The morning came, and brightly beamed the 
sun—that is, as brightly as it can beam in 
London. The office hour arrived; and Mr. 
Harding proceeded, mt by Charlotte-street, to 
Somerset House, such was his dread of seeing 
the ominous woman. It is quite impossible to 
describe the effect produced upon him by the 
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apprehension of encountering her: if he heard 
a female' voice behind him in the street, he 
trembled, and feared to look round, lest he 
should behold Martha. In turning a corner 
he proceeded carefully and cautiously, lest he 
should come upon her, unexpectedly; in short, 
wherever he went, whatever he did, his actions, 
his movements, his very words, were controlled 
and constrained by the horror of beholding 
her again. 

The words she had uttered rang incessantly 
in his ears; nay, such possession had they 
taken of him, that he had written them down 
and sealed the document which contained them. 
“Thrice shall you see me before you die. 
My visitings will be dreadful; but the third 
will be the last.” 

“ Calais” was not imprinted more deeply on 
our Queen’s heart, than these w'ords, upon that 
of Harding; but he was ashamed of the 
strength of his feelings, and placed the paper 
wherein he had recorded them, at the very bot¬ 
tom of his desk. 

Meanwhile Frederick L|,ngdale was unre¬ 
mitting in his attentions to Maria; but, as is too 
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often the case, the bright sunshine of their 
loves was clouded. Her health, always delicate, 
now appeared still more so, and at times her 
anxious parents felt a solicitude upon her ac¬ 
count, new to them; for symptoms of consump¬ 
tion had shewn themselves, which the faculty, 
although they spoke of them lightly to the 
fond mother and to the gentle patient, treated 
with such care and caution, as gave alarm to 
those, who could see the progress of the fatal 
disease, which was unnoticed by Maria herself, 
whoantici|>ated parties and pleasure and gaieties 
in the coming sj)ring, which the Doctors thought 
it but too probable she might never enjoy. 

That Mr. Langdale’s punctilio, or Mrs. Lang- 
dale’s excessive desire for apparent juvenility, 
should have induced the postponement ol 
Maria’s marriage was, indeed, a melancholy 
circumstance. The agitation, the surprise, the 
hope deferred, which weighed upon the sweet 
girl’s mind, and that doubting dread of some¬ 
thing unexpected, which lovers always feel, 
bore down her spirits and injured her health ; 
whereas, had the marriage been celebrated, the 
relief she would have experienced from all her 
Q 
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apprehensions, added to the tour of Franco 
and Italy, which the happy couple were to take 
immediately after their union, would have res- 
tored her to health, while it ensured her happi¬ 
ness. This, however, was not to be. 

It was now some three months since poor 
Mr. Harding’s rencontre with Martha; and 
habit, and time, and constant avocation had 
conspired to free his mind from the dread she 
at first inspired. Again he smiled and joked, 
again he enjoyed society, and again dared to 
take the nearest road to Somerset House ; nay. 
he had so far recovered from the unaccountable 
terror he had originally felt, that he went to his 
desk, and selecting the paper wherein he had 
set down the awful denunciation of the hag, 
deliberately tore it into bits, and witnessed its 
destruction in the fire, with something like real 
satisfaction, and a determination never more to 
think upon so silly an affair. 

Frederick Langdale was, as usual, with his 
betrothed, and Mrs, Harding enjoying the 
egotism of the lovers; (for, as I said before, 
lovers think their conversation the most charm 
ing in the world, because they talk of nothing 
but themselves,) when his curricle was driven 
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up to the door to convey him to Tattersall’s, 
where his father had commissioned him to 
look at a horse, or horses, which he intend¬ 
ed to purchase; and Frederick was, of all 
things in the world, the best possible judge of 
a horse. 

To this sweeping dictum, Mr. Harding, how¬ 
ever, was not willing to assent; and therefore, in 
Older to have the full advantage of two hea ds 
which, as the proverb says, are better than cme, 
the worthy father-in-law elect proposed accom¬ 
panying the youth to the auctioneers at Hyde- 
Park-Corner, it being one of those few privi¬ 
leged days when the labourers in our public 
offices make holiday. The proposal was hailed 
with delight by the young man, who, in order to 
shew due deference to his elder friend, gave the 
reins to Mr. Harding, and bowing their adieux 
to the ladies at the Avindow, away they went, 
the splendid cattle of Mr. Langdale prancing 
and curvetting, fire flaming from their eyes, 
and smoke breathing from their nostrils. 

The elder gentleman soon found that the 
horses were somewhat beyond his strength, 
even putting his skill wholly out of the ques¬ 
tion, and in turning into Russell-street, pro- 
Q 2 
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posed giving: the reins to Frederick. By some 
misunderstanding of words in the alarm which 
Harding felt, Frederick did not take the reins 
which he (perfectly confounded) tendered to 
him. They slipped over the dashing iron 
between the horses, who thus freed from 
restraint, reared wildly in the air, and plung¬ 
ing forward dashed the vehicle against a post, 
and precipitated Frederick and Harding on the 
curb-stone; the off’-horse kicked desperately as 
the carriage became entangled and impeded, 
and struck Frederick a desperate blow on the 
head. Harding, whose right arm and collar¬ 
bone were broken, raised himself on his left 
hand, and saw Frederick weltering in blood 
apparently lifeless before him. The infuriated 
animals again plunged forward with the shat¬ 
tered remnant of the carriage, and as this ob¬ 
ject was removed from his sight, the wretched 
father-in-law beheld, looking upon the scene 
with a fixed and an unmoved countenance— 
Martha the Gyvsy, 

It was doubtful whether the appearance of 
this horrible vision, coupled as it was with the 
verification of her prophecy, had not a more 
dicadful effect upon Mr. Harding than the sad 
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reality before him. He trembled, sickened, 
fainted, and fell senseless on the ground. 

Assistance was promptly jjrocured, and the 
wounded suffereis were carefully removed to 
their respective dwellings. Frederick bang- 
dale’s sufferings were much greater than those 
of his companion, and in addition to severe 
fractures of two of hisliiiibs, the wound upon 
the head presented a m6st terrible appearance, 
and excited the greatest alarm in his me¬ 
dical attendants. 

Mr. Harding, whose temperate course of life 
was greatly advantageous to his case, had suf¬ 
fered comparatively little: a simple fracture of 
the arm and dislocation of the collar-bone, 
(which was the extent of his misfortune,) were, 
by skilful treatment and implicit obedience to 
[rrofessional commands, soon pronounced in a 
stale of improvement; but a wound had been 
inflicted which no doctor could heal. The 
conviction that the woman, whose anger he 
had incurred, had, if not the power of pro¬ 
ducing evil, at least a prophetic spirit, and 
tiiat he had twice again to see her before the 
fulfilment of her prophecy, struck deep into 
his mind: and although he felt himself more 
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at ease when he had communicated to Mrs, 
Harding the fact of having seen the Gypsy at 
the moment of the accident, it was impos¬ 
sible for him to rally from the shock which 
his nerves 1^ received. It was in vain he tried 
to shake oflwhe perpetual apprehension of again 
beholding her. 

Frederick Langdale remained for some time 
in a very precarious state. All visitors were 
excluded from his room, and a wretched space 
of two months passed, during which his affec¬ 
tionate Maria had never been allowed to see 
him, nor to write to, nor to hear from him. 
While her constitution, like that of my poor 
Fanny Meadows, was gradually giving way 
to the. constant operation of solicitude and 
sorrow. 

Mr. Harding meanwhile recovered rapidly, 
but his spirits did not keep pace with his 
mending health: the dread he felt of quitting 
his house, the tremor excited in his breast by 
a knocking at the door, or the approach of a 
footstep, lest the intruder should be the basi¬ 
lisk Martha, were not to be described; and the 
appearance of his poor Maria did not tend to 
dissipate the gloom which hung over his mind. 
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When Frederick at length was sufficiently 
recovered to receive visitors, Maria was not 
sufficiently well to visit him: she was too 
rapidly sinking into an early grave, and even 
the physician himself appeared desirous of 
preparing her parents for the wfl^, while she, 
full of the symptomatic prbspectiveness of 
the disease, talked anticipatingly of future hap¬ 
piness, when Frederick would be sufficiently re¬ 
established to visit her. 

At length, however, the doctors suggested 
a change of air—a suggestion instantly at¬ 
tended to, but alas! too late; the weakness of 
the [)Oor girl was such, that upon a trial of her 
strength it was found inexpedient to attempt 
her removal. 

In this terrible state, separated from him 
whose all she was, did the exemplary patient 
linger, and life seemed flickering in her flushing 
cheek; and her eye was sunken and her parched 
lip quivered with pain. 

It was at length agreed, that on the follow¬ 
ing day Frederick Langdale might be permit¬ 
ted to visit her:—his varied fractures were re¬ 
duced, and the wound on the head had assumed 
a favourable appearance. The carriage was or- 
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dered to convey him to the Hardings at one, 
and the physician advised by all means, that 
Maria should be apprized of and prepared for 
the meeting, the day^ previous to its taking 
place. Those who are parents, and those alone, 
will be able to understand the tender solicitude, 
the wary caution with which both her father 
and mother proceeded in a disclosure, so 
important as the medical men thought, to her 
recovery — so careful that the corning joy 
should be imparted gradually to their sulfering 
child, and that all the mischiefs resulting from 
an abrupt announcement should be avoided. 

They sat down by her—spoke of Frede¬ 
rick—Maria joined in the conversation—raised 
herself in her bed—ny degrees, hope was ex¬ 
cited that she might soon again see him—this 
hope was gradually improved into certainty— 
the period at which it might occur spoken of 
— that period again progressively diminished : 
the anxious girl caught the whole truth — 
she knew it—she was conscious that she should 
behold him on the morrow—she burst into a 
flood of tears and sank down upon her pillow. 

At that moment the bright sun, which was 
shining in all its splendour, beamed into the 
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room, and fell strongly upon her flushed coun- 
tenan(;e. 

“ Draw the blind down, my love,” said Mrs. 
Harding to her husband. Harding rose and 
proceeded to the window. 

A shriek of horror burst from him —“ She is 
fliere !” exclaimed he. 

“ Who?” cried his astonished wife. 

“ She—she—the horrid she!” 

Mrs. Hardinc ran to the window and beheld 
on the opposite side of the street, with her 
eyes fixed attentively on the house— Martha, 
ITU-: Gypsy. 

“ Drawdown the blind, my love, and come 
away ; pray come away,” said Mrs. Harding. 

Harding drew down the blind. 

“ What evil is at hand T’ sobbed the ago¬ 
nized man. 

\ loud scream from Mrs. Harding, who had 
returned to the bed-side, was the horrid an¬ 
swer to his painful questions. 

Maria was dead ! 

Twice of the thrice had he seen this dread¬ 
ful fiend in human shape ; each visitation was 
<^as she had foretold) to surpass the preceding 

y d 
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one, in its importance of horror.—What could 
surpass this ? 

Before the afflicted parents lay their inno¬ 
cent child stretched in the still sleep of death ; 
neither of them believed it true—it seemed like 
a horrid dream. Harding was bewildered, and 
turned from the corpse of his beloved, to 
the window he had just left. Martha was 
gone—and he heard her singing a wild and 
joyous air at the other end of the street. 

The servants were summoned—medical aid 
was called in—but it was all too late ! and the 
wretched parents were doomed to mourn their 
loved, their lost Maria. George, her fond and 
affectionate brother, who was at Oxford, hasten¬ 
ed from all the academic honours which were 
waiting him, to follow to her grave his beloved 
sister. 

The effect upon Frederick Langdale was 
most dreadful, it was supposed that he would 
never recover from a shock so great, and at the 
moment so unexpected; for, although the de¬ 
licacy of. her constitution was a perpetual 
source of uneasiness and solicitude, still the 
immediate symptoms had taken rather a fa¬ 
vourable turn during the last few days of lier 
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life, and had re-invigorated the hopes which 
those who so dearly loved her, entertained of her 
eventual recovery. Of this distressed young 
man I never indeed heard any thing, till about 
three years after, when I saw it announced in the 
papers that he was married to the only daughter 
of a rich west-country baronet, which, if 1 
wanted to work out a proverb here, would afford 
me a most admirable opportunity of doing so. 

The death of poor Maria, and the dread 
wliich her lather entertained of the third visi¬ 
tation of Martha, made the most complete 
change in the affairs of the family. By the 
exertion of powerful interest, he obtained an 
a])pointment for his son to act as his deputy in 
the office which he held, and having achieved 
this desired object, resolved on leaving Eng¬ 
land for a time, and quitting a neighbourhood 
where he must be jierpetually exposed to the 
danger which he was now perfectly convinced 
was inseparable from his next interview with 
llie weird woman. 

George, of course, thus checked in his clas¬ 
sical pursuits, left Oxford, and at the early age 
of nineteen commenced active official life, not 
certainly in the particular department whicli 
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his mother had selected for his debut ; and it 
was somewhat observable, that the Langdales 
after the death of Maria, not only abstained 
from frequent intercourse with the Hardings 
during their stay in England, but that the 
mighty professions of the purse-proud citizen 
dwindled by degrees into an absolute forget¬ 
fulness of any promise, even conditional, to 
exert an interest for their son. 

Seeing this, Mr. Harding felt that he should 
act prudentially, by endeavouring to place his 
8i>n, where, in the course of time, he might 
perhaps attain to that situation, from whose 
honourable revenue he could live like a gen¬ 
tleman and “ settle comfortably.” 

All the arrangements which the kind father 
had proposed being made, the mourning couple 
])roceeded on a lengthened tour of the (Con¬ 
tinent; and it was evident that his spirits 
mended rapidly when he felt conscious that 
his liability to encounter Martha was decreased. 
The sorrow of mourning was soothed and soft¬ 
ened in the common course of Nature, and the 
quiet domesticated couple sat themselves down 
at l.ausanne, “ the world forgetting, by the 
w'orld forgot,” except by their excellent and 
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exemplary son, whose good qualities, it seems, 
had captivated a remarkably pretty girl, a neigh¬ 
bour of his, whose mother appeared to be equal¬ 
ly charmed with the goodness of his income. 

There appeared, strange to say, in this affair, 
no difiiculties to be surmounted, no obstacles 
to be overcome; and,the consent of the Hard¬ 
ings (requested in a letter, which also begged 
them to be present at the ceremony, if they 
were willing it should take place,) was presently 
obtained by George ; and at the close of the se¬ 
cond year, which had passed since their depar¬ 
ture, the parents and sou were again united in 
that house, the very sight of which recalled to 
their recollection their poor unhappy daughter 
and her melancholy fate, and which was still 
associated most painfully in the mind of Mr. 
Harding with the hated Gypsy. 

The charm however had, no doubt, been 
broken. In the two ])ast years Martha was 
doubtless either dead, or gone from the neigh¬ 
bourhood. They were a wandering tribe—and 
thus Mrs. Harding checked the rising appre¬ 
hensions and renewed uneasiness of her hus¬ 
band; and so well did she succeed, that when 
the wedding-day came, and the bells rang and 
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the favours fluttered in the air, his countenance 
was lighted with smiles, and he kissed the glow¬ 
ing cheek of his new daughter4n-iaw with 
warmth, and something like happiness. 

The wedding took place at that season of the 
year when friends and families meet jovially 
and harmoniously, when all little bickerings 
are forgotten, and when, by a general feeling 
founded upon religion and perpetuated by the 
memory of the blessing granted to the world 
by the Almighty, an universal amnesty is 
proclaimed ; when the cheerful fire, and the 
teeming board announce that Christmas is 
come, and mirth and gratulation are the order 
of the day. 

It unfortunately happened, however, that to 
the account of Miss Wilkinson’s marriage with 
George Harding, 1 am not permitted, in truth, 
to add that they left town in a travelling car¬ 
riage and four, to spend the honey-moon. 
Three or four days permitted absence from his 
office alone were devoted to the celebration of 
the nuptials, and it was agreed that the whole 
party, together with the younger branches 
of the Wilkinsons’, their cousins and second 
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cousins, 8ic. should meet on twelfth-night to 
celebrate in a juvenile party, the return of the 
bride and bridegroom to their home. 

When that night came it was delightful to 
see the happy faces of the smiling youngsters ; 
it was a pleasure to behold them pleased— 
a participation in which, since the highest 
amongst us, and the most accomplished prince 
in Europe annually evinces the gratification he 
feels in such sights, I am by no means dis¬ 
posed to disclaim. And merry was the jest, and 
gaily did the evening |)ass ; and Mr. Harding, 
surrounded by his youthful guests, smiled, 
and for a season forgot his care : yet, as he 
glanced round the room he could not suppress 
a sigh, when he recollected that in that very 
room his darling Maria had entertained her lit¬ 
tle parties on the anniversary of the same day 
in former years. 

Supper .was announced early, ai.d the gay 
throng bounded down stairs to the parlour, 
where an abundance of the luxuries of middling- 
life crowded the board. In the centre appeared 
the great object of the feast—a huge twelfth- 
cake, and gilded kings and queens, stood 
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lingering over circles of scarlet sweetmeats, 
and hearts of sugar lay enshrined with warlike 
trophies of the same material. 

Many and deep were the wounds the mighty 
cake received, and every guest watched with 
a deej) anxiety the coming portion, rela¬ 
tively to the glittering splendour with which 
its frosted surface was adorned. Character- 
cards, illustrated with pithy mottoes and quaint 
sayings, were distributed ; and by one of those 
little frauds which such societies tolerate, Mr. 
Harding was announced as king, and the new 
bride as queen ; and there was such charming 
joking, and such harmless merriment abound¬ 
ing, that he looked to bis wife with an expres¬ 
sion of content, which she had often but 
vainly sought to find upon his countenance 
since the death of his dear Maria. 

Supper concluded, the clock struck twelve, 
and the elders looked as if it were time for the 
young ones to depart. One half-hour’s grace 
was begged for by the “ King,” and granted; and 
Mrs. George Harding on this night was to sing 
them a song about “ poor old maidens”—an 
ancient quaintuess, which by custom and usage 
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fever since she was a little child she had an¬ 
nually upon this anniversary; and, 

■accordingly, the promise being claimed, silence 
was obtained, and she, with all that shew of 
tucker-heaving diflidence which is so becoming 
in a very pretty downy-cheeked girl, prepared 
to commence, when a noise, resembling that 
produceable by the falling of an eiglit-and-forty 
pound shot, echoed through the house. It ap¬ 
peared to descend from the very top of the 
building down each flight of stairs, rapidly 
and violently. It passed the door of the room 
in which they were sitting, and lolled its 
impetuous course downwards to the basement. 
As it seemed to leave the parlour the door was 
forced open, as if by a gust of wind, and 
stood ajar. 

All the children were in a moment on their 
I'eet, huddled close to tlieir respective mothers 
in groups. Mrs. Harding rose and rang the 
bell to enquire the meaning of the uproar. 
Her daughter in-law, pale as ashes, looked .at 
George ; but there was one of the party who 
moved not—wdro stirred not: it was the elder 
Harding, whose eyes first fixed stedfastly on 
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the half-opened door, followed the course of 
the wall of the apartment to the fire-place ; 
—there they rested. 

When the servants came, they said they had 
heard the noise, but thought it proceeded from 
above. Harding looked at his wife; and then 
turning to the servant, observed carelessly, that 
it must have been some noise in the street, and 
desiring him to withdraw, intreated the bride to 
pursue her song. She did; but the children 
had been too much alarmed to enjoy it, and the 
noise had in its character something so strange 
and so unearthly, that even the elders of the 
party, although bound not to admit any thing 
like apprehension before their offspring, felt 
glad when they found themselves at home. 

When the guests were gone, and George’s 
wife lighted her candle to retire to rest, her 
father-in-law kissed her afi'ectionately, and 
prayed God to bless her. He then took a kind 
leave of his son, and putting up a fervent prayer 
fpr his happiness, pressed him to his heart, and 
bade him adieu with an earnestness, which, 
under the common-place circumstance of a 
temporary separation, was inexplicable to the 
young man. 
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When he reached his bed-room he spoke to 
his wife, and intreated her to prepare her mind 
for some great calamity. 

“ What it is to be,” said Harding, " where 
the blow is to fall I know not; but it is im¬ 
pending over us this night!” 

“ My life 1” exclaimed Mrs. Harding, “ what 
fancy is this V' 

“ Eliza, love!” answered her husband, in a 
tone of unspeakable agony, “ 1 have seen her 
for the third and last time!” 

» Who ?” 

“ Martha, thk Gypsy.” 

“ Impossible!” said Mrs. Harding, “ you have 
not left the house to-day!” 

“ True, my beloved,” replied the husband ; 
•' but I have seen her. When that tremendous 
noise was heard at supper, as the door was 
supernaturally opened, I saw her. She fixed 
those dreadful eyes of hers upon me; she pro¬ 
ceeded to the fire-place, and stood in the midst 
of the children, and there she remained till the 
servant came in.” 

“ My dearest husband,” said Mrs. Harding, 
“ this is but a disorder of the imagination!” 

“ Be it what it may,” said he, " 1 have seen 
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her. Human or superhuman—natural or super¬ 
natural—there she was. I shall not strive to 
argue upon a point w'here I am likely to meet 
with little credit: all I ask is, firay fervently, 
have faith, and we will hope the evil, whatever 
it is, may be averted.” 

He kissed his wife’s cheek tenderly, and 
after a fitful feverish hour or two fell into a 
slumber. 

From that slumber never woke he more. He 
was found dead in his bed in the morning ! 

“ Whether the force of imagination, coupled 
w'ith the unexpected noise, ptoduced such an 
alarm as to rob him of life, I know not,” said 
my communicant; “but he was dead.’’ 

This story was told me by my friend Ellis 
in walking from the city to Harley-street 
late in the evening; and when we came to 
this part of the history we were in Bed ford- 
square, at the dark and dreary corner of it 
where Caroline-street joins it. 

“ And, there!” said Ellis, pointing down¬ 
wards, “ is the street where it all occurred !” 

“ Come, come,” said I, “ you tell the story- 
well, but I suppose you do not expect it to be 
received as gospel.” 
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‘‘ Faith,” said he, “ I know so much of it, 
that I was one of the parly, and heard the 
noise.” 

“ But you did not see the s])ectre ?” cried 
I.—"No,” said Ellis, " I certainly did not” 

" No,” answered I, " nor any body else, I’il 
be sworn.” A cpiick footstep wa's just tlien 
heard behind us—1 turned half round to let 
the person pass, and saw a woman enveloped 
in a red cloah, whose sparkling black eyes, 
shone upon by the dim lustre of a lamp above 
her head, dazzled me. —1 wa.s startled—“ Pray 
re.member old M artha, the Gy p.sv.” said the 

hag. 

It was like a thunder-stroke—1 instantly 
slip|)ed my hand into my pocket, and hastily 
gave her therefrom a five-shilling piece. 

" Thanks, my bonny one,” said the woman, 
and setting up a shout of contemptuous laugh¬ 
ter, she bounded down Caroline-slreet, into 
Russell-street, singing, or rather yelling a 
joyous song. 

Ellis did not speak during this scene — he 
pressed my arm tightly, and we quickened our 
jiace. \Vf said nothing to each other till we 
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turned into Bedford-street, and the lights and 
passengers of Tottenham-court-road re-as¬ 
sured us. 

“ What do you think of that ?” said Ellis tu 
me. 

“ Seeing is believing,” was my reply. 

1 have never passed that dark corner of Bed 
ford-square in the evening since. 
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